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PREFACE* 


TO 

AN ESSAY ON MILTON'S USE AND IMITATION OP THE 
MODERNS IN HIS PARADISE LOST. 

[rinsT rouusnED in tiie ye\k stdccl] 


It is dow more than half a century since the 
Paradise Lost, lurking broke through the clouds 
with which the unpopularity of the author, for a 
time, obscured it, has atti acted the general ad- 
miration of mankind, who hate endeavoured to 
compensate the erroi of their first neglect, by lavish 
praises and boundless i eneration There seems to 
have arisen a contest, among men of genius and 
literature, who should most adi ance its honour, or 
best distinguish its beauties Some have revised 
editions, others have published commentaries, and 

* “ It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegant and 
nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments, and inimitable style 
points out tbe author of Lauder’s Preface and Postscript, will no 
longer allow one to plume himself with Ins feathers, who appears 
so little to have deserved las assistance, an assistance which I am 
persuaded would never have been communicated, had there been 
the least suspicion of those facts which I hare been the instru- 
ment of conveying to the world in these sheets. — Milton vindi- 
cated from the Charge of Plagiarism brought against him by Mr 
Lauder, and Latider himself convicted of several Forgeries and 
gross Impositions on the PubbcL By John Douglas, M A Rector 
of Eaton Constantine, Salop, Svo 1751, p 7T 
VOL VIII 
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AN ESSAY ON 
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all have endeavoured to make their particular 
studies* m some degree* subservient to this general 
emulation. 

Among the inquiries to which this ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion* none is more 
obscure m itself* or more worthy of rational curi- 
osity, than a retrospection of the progress of this 
mighty genius, m the construction of his work ; a 
view of the fabrick gradually rising* perhaps from 
small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle m the skies ; to trace 
back the structure, through all its varieties, to the 
simplicity of its first plan , to find what was first 
projected, whence the scheme was taken, how it 
was improved, by what assistance it was executed, 
and from what stores the materials were collected, 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of 
nature, or demolished other buildings to embellish 
his own. 

This inquiry has been, indeed, not wholly ne- 
glected, nor, perhaps, prosecuted with the care and 
diligence that it deserves Several criticks have 
offered their conjectures, but none have much en- 
deavoured to enforce or ascertain them*. Mr. 
Voltaire tell us, without proof, that the first hint 
of Paradise Lost was taken from a farce called 
Adamo, written by a player ^ , Dr. Pearce, that it 


* Essay upon the Cinl ^Wars of France, and also upon the 
Epich Poetry of the European Nations, from Homer down to 
Milton, 8vo 1727, p 103 E 

+ Preface to arenew of the te^t of the twelre boohs ofMdton’s 
Paradise Lost, in which the chief of Dr Bentley’s emendations 
are considered, 8vo 1733 E 
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was derived from an Italian fragedy, called II 
Paradiso Pcrso; and Mr. Peck 41 , tlvat it was bor- 
rowed from a wild romance. Any of these con- 
jectures may possibly be tiue, but, as they stand 
without sufficient proof, it must be granted, like- 
uise, that they may all possibly be false; at least 
they cannot preclude any other opinion, which 
without argument has the same claim to credit, and 
may perhaps be shown, by resistless evidence, to 
be better founded 

It is related, by steady and uncontroverted tra- 
dition, that the Paradise Lost was at first a tra- 
gedy, and, therefore, amongst tragedies, the first 
hint is properly to be sought. In a manuscript, 
published from Milton’s own hand, among a great 
number of subjects for tragedy, is Adam Unpara- 
dised, or Adam m Exile ; and this, therefore, may 
be justly supposed the embryo of this great poem. 
As it is observable, that all these subjects had been 
treated by others, the manuscript can be supposed 
nothing more, than a memorial or catalogue of 
plays, which, for some reason, the writer thought 
worthy of lus attention When, therefore, I had 
observed, that Adam in Exile was named amongst 
them, I doubted not but, m finding the original of 
that tragedy, I should disclose the genuine source 
of Paradise Lost Nor was my expectation disap- 
pointed ; for, having procured the Adamus exsnl of 
Grotius, I found, or imagined myself to find, the 
first draught, the p? win stamina of this wonderful 
poem. 

* Ncnr Memoirs of Mr John Milton By Irancis Peck, 4to 
1740, p >2 E 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Having thus traced the original of this voile, I 
was naturally induced to continue my search to the 
collateral relations, vliicli it might he supposed to 
have contracted, in its progress to maturity . and 
hanng, at least, persuaded my own judgment that 
the search has not beeu entnely ineffectual, I now 
lay the result of my labours before the publick , 
with full conviction, that m questions of this kind, 
the woild cannot he mistalcn^ at least cannot long 
continue m error. 

I cannot avoid acknowledging the candour of the 
author of that excellent monthly hook, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, m giving admission to the speci- 
mens in favour of this argument , and his imparti- 
ality m as freely inserting the several answeis I 
shall here subjoin some extracts fiom the xvnth 
volume of this work, which I think suitable to my 
purpose. To which I have added, in oidei to 
obviate every pietence for cavil, a list of the au- 
thors quoted m the following essay, with their re- 
spective dates, m compaiison with the date of 
Paradise Lost. 


POSTSCRIPT 

When this essay was almost finished, the splendid 
edition of Paradise Lost, so long promised by the 
leverend Dr Newton, fell into my hands ; of which 
I had, however, so little use, that as it would be 
injustice to censuie, it would be flattery to com- 
mend it and I should have totally forborne the 
mention of a book that I have not read, had not 
one passage, at the conclusion, of the life of Mil- 
ton, excited m me too much pity and indignation 
to be suppressed m silence 
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" Deborah, Milton’s youngest daughter,” says 
the editor, " was married to Mr. Abraham Clarke, 
a weaver, m Spitalfields, and died m August, 1727* 
in the ybth year of her age. She had ten children. 
Elizabeth, the youngest, u as married to Mr Tho- 
mas Fostei, a weaver, in Spitalfields, and had seven 
children, who are all dead , and she herself is aged 
about sixty, and xceaL and wjh m. She seemeth to 
be a good plain sensible woman, and has confirmed 
several particulars related above, and informed me 
of some others, which she had often heard from 
her mother” These the doctor enumerates, and 
then adds, “ In all probability Milton’s whole fa- 
mily will be extinct with her, and he can live only 
in his writings And such is the caprice of fortune, 
this grand-daughter of a man, who will be an ever- 
lasting glory to the nation, has now for some years, 
with her husband, kept a little chandler’s or gro- 
cer’ shop, for tlieir subsistence, lately at the lower 
Holloway, in the road between Higbgate and Lon- 
don, and at present m Cock-lane, not far from 
Shoreditch church n 

That this relation is true cannot be questioned . 
but, surely, the honoui of letters, the dignity of sa- 
cred poetry, the spirit of the English nation, and 
the glory of human nature, require — that it should 
he true no longer — In an age, in which statues are 
erected to the honour of this great writer, in which 
his effigy has been diffused on medals, and his work 
propagated by translations, and illustrated by com- 
mentaries, m an age, which amidst all its vices, 
and all its follies, has not become infamous for 
w ant of charity * it may be, surely, allowed to hope, 
that the living remains of Milton u ill be no longer 
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rOSTSCItlPT 


suffered to languish m distress. It is yet in the 
power of a great people to reward the poet whose 
name they boast, and from their alliance to whose 
genius they claim some land of superiority to every 
otliei nation of the eaitli , that poet, -whose ivoiks 
may possibly be lead when every other monument 
of Bntisli gieatness shall be obliterated, to reward 
lum — not with pictuies, or with medals, w'lnch, if 
he sees, he sees with contempt, but — noth tokens 
of giatitude, which he, peihaps, may even now’ 
consider as not unworthy the regard of an im- 
mortal spint. And surely, to those, who refuse 
their names to no other scheme of expense, it w ill 
not be unwelcome, that a subscription is proposed, 
for relieving, m the languor of age, the pains of 
disease, and the contempt of poverty, the grand- 
daughter of the author of Paiadise Lost. Nor can 
it be questioned, that if I, w’ho have been marked 
out as the Zoilus of Milton, think tins legard due 
to bis posterity, the design will he W’armly seconded 
by those, whose lives have been employed, m dis- 
covering Ins excellencies, and extending his re- 
putation. 

Subscriptions 
For the relief of 
Mis Elizabeth Foster, 
Grand-daughtei to John Milton, 
aie taken in by 
Mr Dodsley, m Pall-mall ; 

Messis. Cox and Collmgs, under the Royal Ex- 
change ; 

Mi Cave, at St John’s-gate, Clerkemvell , and 
Messrs Payne and Bouquet, in Paternoster-row. 
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LETTER 

TO THE 

REVEREND MR. DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIONED 

BY HIS VINDICATION OF MILTON. 

TO WHICH ABE SUBJOINED 

SEVERAL CHRIOU8 ORIGINAL LETTERS, FROM THE AUTHORS 
OF THE UNIVERSAL HISTORY, MR AINSWORTH, 

AIR MACLAURIN, &C 

BY WILLIAM LAUDER, A. M 

Quran pemtet peccasse pcenc est lnnocens Seneca. 

Corpora magnaiurao satis est prostrasse Leom, 

Ptigna suuro finem, quum jacet hostis, babet. Ovid 

Pnetuli Cleraenuam 

Juris Rigon Groth Adanros Exsul 

FIRST TRINTED IN THE 1 EAR JIDCCLI 



Of tins pamphlet Mr Lauder gives the following account . 
« An ingenious gentleman (for whose amazing abilities I had 
conceived the highest feneration, and m whose candour and 
friendship I reposed the most implicit and unlimited confidence) 
advised me to make an unreserved disclosure of all the lines I had 
interpolated against Milton, with this mew, chiefly, that no fu- 
ture critichs might ever haie an opportumtr of valuing them- 
selves upon small discoveries of a few lines, winch would serve to 
revive rav error, and keep the controversy eternally alive 

“tilth this expedient I then cheerfully complied, when that 
gentleman wrote for me the letter that was published in m\ name' 
to Mr Douglas, in which he committed one error that proved 
fatal to me, and at the same time injurious to the puhlick Tor, 
in place of acknowledging that such and such particular passages 
onV\ were interpolated, lie ga\e up the whole Essa\ against Milton 
as delusion and misrepresentation, and therein imposed more 
grievously on the puhlick than I had done, and that too m terms 
much more submissive and abject than the nature of the offence 
required 

“ Though thisletter, in manv respects, contained not my senti- 
ments, as plainly appears from the contradictory Postscript sub- 
joined to it, jet such was my infatuation at tli.it time, and im- 
plicit confidence pi my friend, that I suffered it to be printed in 
my name, though I was prcvioush informed by one of the greatest 
men of the age of its hurtful tendenej, winch 1 haie since fully 
experienced -to my cost 

“ That the gentleman meant to serve me, and was reallj of 
opinion that the method lie proposed might probably prove ef- 
fectual for rescuing me from the odium of the puhlick, and in 
some measure restoring my character to the honour it had lost, 
I was then disposed to believe His repeated acts of friendship 
to me on former occasions, m conjunction with a reputation uni- 
versally established for candour and integrity, left me little room 
to doubt it , though it is certain!}' a most preposterous method 
for a criminal, in order to obtain pardon for one act of felony, to 
confess himself guilty of a thousand However, I cannot but 
condemn myself for placing so implicit a confidence in the judg- 
ment of any man, how great or good soever, os to suffer his 
mistakes to be given to the pubhek as my opinion ” King Charles 
vindicated from the charge of Plagiarism, brought against him 
by Milton, and Milton himself convicted of Forgery and a gross 
Imposition on the Publicb, 8 vo 1754 p 3 E 



TO THE 


REVEREND MR. DOUGLAS. 


SIR, 

Candour and tenderness are m any relation, 
and on all occasions, eminently amiable , but when 
they are found in an adversary, and found so pre- 
valent as to overpower that zeal which his cause 
excites, and that heat which naturally increases m 
the prosecution of argument, and which may be in 
a great measure justified by the love of truth, they 
certainly appear with particular advantages ; and it 
is impossible not to envy those who possess the 
friendship of him, whom it is even some degree of 
good fortune to have known as an enemy. 

I will not so far dissemble my weakness, or my 
fault, as not to confess that my wish was to have 
passed undetected ; but since it has been my for- 
tune to fail in my original design, to have the sup- 
posititious passages which I have inserted in my 
quotations made known to the world, and the shade 
which began to gather on the splendour of Milton 
totally dispersed, I cannot but count it an elevation 
of my pain, that I have been defeated by a man who 
knows liow to use advantages with so much mode- 
ration, and can enjoy the honour of conquest without 
the insolence of triumph 
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It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, not 
to press upon a flying army, and therefore their 
enemies were always ready to qmt the field, because 
they knew the danger was only in opposing. The 
civility with which you have thought proper to treat 
me when you had incontestable superiority, has in- 
clined me to make your victory complete, without 
any further struggle, and not only publickly to ac- 
knowledge the tiuth of the charge which you 
have hitherto advanced, but to confess, without the 
least dissimulation, subterfuge, or concealment, 
every othei interpolation I have made in those 
authors, which you have not yet had opportunity to 
examine. 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this confes- 
sion, I am willing to depend for all the future re- 
gard of mankind, and cannot but indulge some 
hopes, that they whom my offence has alienated 
from me, may by this instance of ingenuity and re- 
pentance, be propiated and reconciled Whatever 
be the event, I shall at least have done all that can 
be done m reparation of my former injuries to 
Milton, to truth, and to mankind, and entreat that 
those who shall continue implacable, will examine 
their own hearts, whether they have not committed 
equal crimes without equal proofs of sorrow, 01 
equal acts of atonement *. 


•* The interpolations are distinguished by Jtalid. characters 
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TASS VGES INTERPOLATED IN MASENIUS. 

The word jiandannont inn in the marginal notes of 
Book I. Essay, page 10 

Citation FI Essay, page 38. 

Adnuit ipsa dolo, malumque (lieu! longa dolendi 
Materies ’ et tristc nefas ') \ esana momordit, 

Tanti ignara mail Mora nulla, solutus Avernus 
E\spuit infandas acies , fractumque remugit 
DivulsA compage solum Nabathaia receptum 
Rcgna dedfire sonum, Pharioque m littoie Nereus 
Terntus erubuit simul adgemu6re dolentes 
Hesperia valles, Libyaque calentis arena 
Exarsfire procul Stupefacta Lycaoms ursa 
Constitit, et pavido nguit glacialis in axe : 

Onnns cardmibus submotus mhorruit orbis ; 

Angeh hoc qffictunl, ccelcstta jussa secniu 

Citation VII Essay, page 41 

Ilia quidem fugiens, sparsis per terga capillis. 

Ora rigat lacnmis, et ccelum questibus implet 
Talia voce rogans Magm Deus aibitei orbis 1 
Qui rerum momenta tenes, solusque futun 
Prrescius, elapsique memor quern teira potentem 
Imperio, ccelique tremunt, quern dite supeibus 
Horrescit Phlegetlion, pavidoque furore veretur : 
En! Styge crudeli piemimur Laxantur hiatus 
Tartaiei, dirusque solo dominatur Avernus, 
Infernique canes populanlui citncta ci eata, 

Et manes violant superos discrimma rerum 
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Sustulit Antitheus, divumque oppressit honorem. 
Respice Sarcotheam; nlmls,ke^ , decepta momordit 
Infaustas epulas, nosque omnes prodidit liosti. 

Citation VIII Essay, page 4 2, the whole passage. 

Qiiadrupedi pugnat quadrupes, volucrique voluci is , 
Et piscis cum pisce fei ox hostihbus armis 
. Pi celia sceva gei it jam prisiina pabula spernUnt, 
Jam tandere p/get viridantes gramme campos 
Alter um et altenus ’mount animaha letho ; 

Pi isca nec mgentem humanam i evei entia dui at, 

Sed fugiunt, oel si steterant, fei a bella mtnantur 
Fi ante truci, torvosque oculosjaculantui in illam 

Citation IX. Essay, page 43. 

Yatibus antiquis numerantur lumine cassis, 

Tiresias, PJuneus, Thamyrisque,etmagnus Homerus, 

The above passage stands thus in Masenius, m - 
one line. 

Tiresias coecus,Thamyrisque, et Daphnis, Homerus, 

X. B. The verse now cited is m Masemus’s 
Poems, but not m the Sai cotis. 

Citation X Essay, page 40. 

In medio, turmas inter provectus ovantes, 

Cermtur Antitheus, rekquis hie altior unus 
Emmet, et circum vulgus despectat inane : 

Frons nebulis obscura latet, torvumque furorem 
Dissimulat, fid as tectus velamme noctis : 
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Tei smiths turn pi tceclsai, aut viontibus alhs 
Antique: cedi o, nudatec fi onlis Jionoi e. 

PASS YGES INTERPOLATED IN GROTIUS. 

Citation I. Essay, page 55. 

Sacn tonantis hostis, e\sul patrire 
Ccelestts adsura , Tartan tnstem specum 
Fugiens, ct atram noctis internal plagam 
Hac spe, quod unum maximum fugio malum, 
Superos videbo. Fallor? an certe meo 
Concussa tellus tota trepidat pondere ? 

Quid dico ? Tel/us ? Oi cus et pcdibus ti emit. 

Citation II Essay , page 5 S, the whole passage. 
Nam , inejudice, 

Regnai e dignum est amhttu, etsi in Tarlaro 
Alto prceesse Tai taro siquidcmjuvat, 

Cailis quam in ipsts sei vi obire muma. 

Citation IV. Essay, page 6l, the whole passage 

Innominate quaiquc nominibus Suis, 

Libet vocare pi opi us r ocabulis. 

Citation V Essay, page 6S. 

Terrestris orbis rector! et punceps freti* 

Cali solique soboles > cctheiium genus ! 

Adame 1 dextram liceat amplecti tuam 1 

Citation VI Essay , ibid 

Quod illud animal, tramite obliquo means, 

Ad me volutum flexili serpit via? 
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Sibila retorquet ora setosum caput 
Tnfidamque linguara mbrat * oculi ardent duo, 
Carbiinculorum luce cei tantiis rubra 

Citation VII. Essay, page 65, the whole passage. 

. Nata deo f atque hondne sata ! 

Regina mundi 1 eademque into itus inscia ' 

Cunctis colenda > 

Citation VIII. Essay, page 66, the whole passage. 

Rationis etenim omnino paritas exigit. 

Ego bruta quando bestia evasi loquens , 

Ex homme, qualu> ante, te fieri Beam. 

Citation IX. Essay, ibid. 

Per sancta tbalami sacra, per jus nommis 
Quodcumque nostri * sire me natam vocas. 

Ex te creatam ; sire commum patre 
Ortam, sororem , sive potius conjugem : 

Cassam, oro, dulci lumims jubare tui 
Ne me relmquas : nunc tuo auxilio est opus, 

Cum versa sors est. Unicum laps© milu 
Firmamen, unam spem gran adfhctoe malo, 

Te mihi reserra, dum licet mortalium 
Ne tota soboles pereat umus nece * 

Tibi nam relicta, quo petam ? aut aroum exigam ? 

Citation X Essay, page 67 , the whole passage. 

Tu namque soli numini coni? arius. 

Minus es nocivus , ast ego nocenftor. 
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IS 


( Adeoque miser a magis, qutppe misence comes 
Origoque sceliis est , lin ida mate r male r ) 

Deumque Icest scelere , teque , vir 1 simxd. 

Citation XI. Essay , page 6 S, the whole passage. 
Quod comedo , poto , gigno, dirts subjacet. 


INTERPOLATION IN RAMSAY 

Citation VI. Essay , page 88. 

O Judex ! nova me facies mopmaque terret ; 

Me maculae turpes nudieque in corpore soides, 

Et cruciant duris exercita pectora poems 
Me ferus horror agit. Miln non vernantia piata. 
Non vitrei fontes, coeli non auiea temp] a/ 

Nee sunt giata mihx sub utroque jacentia sole : 
Judicis ora Dei sic terrent, lancinat aegrum 
Sic pectus miln noxa O si mi abrumpere vitam, 
Et detur poenam quovis evadeie letho! 

Ipsa parens utinam miln tellus ima delnscat, 

Ad piceas trudarque umbras, atque mfeia regna, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemqae prof undam , 
Montibus aut premar mjectis, ccelique ruma! 
Ante tuos vultus, tua quam flammantiaque ora 
Suspiciam, caput objectem et ccelestibus armis! 

INTERPOLATIONS IN STAPHORSTIUS. 

Citation III. Essay , page 104'. 

Foedus m humanis fragih quod sanctius sevo, 
Firmius et melius ’ quod magmficentius, ac quam 
Conjugn, sponsi sponsceque jugalia sacra ' 
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Auspice te,fvgicns aliem subcuba lecti , 

Dir a libido, hominum tot A de gente repitlsa est . 

Ac tantum gregibus pecudum ? ahone cai entian 
Imperat , et sine lege toi i furibunda vagatui . 
Auspice te, quam jura pi obant , ? ectumque, pmmque. 
Films atque pater , f atei que innotuit, et quot 
Vincula vicim sociArunt sanguinis, a te 
Nominibus dxdiche suam distinguei e gentem. 


Citation VI. Essay, page 109. 

Coelestes ammse * sublimia templa tenentes, 
Laudibus adcuraulateDeum supei omnia magnum * — 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac mazuma nostn * 
Tota tui in Domini giates dissolvite laudes ' 

Aui oi A redeunte nova , ledeuntibus umbus. 
Immensum 1 augustum' veruin' mscrutabile numen ! 
SummeDeus' sobolesqueDei 1 consorsque duorum, 
Spiritus' aeternas retines, bone rector' babenas. 
Per mare, per terras, coelosque, atque unus Jliova 
Evistens, celebiabo tuas, memonque sonabo 
Oigamco plectro laudes Te pectore amabo, 

Te primum, ct medium, etsummum, sed fine cat entem, 
O miris mirande modis ' ter ma\ime reium! 
Collustrat terras dum lumme Titan Eoo 1 

INTERPOLATION IN TON. 

Essay, page 116. 

Tu Psycbephone 

Hypocrisis esto, hoc sub Francisci palho 
TuThanate, Martyromastiv le et nomine sies. 
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Altered thus, 

Tu Psychephone ! 
Hypoensis esto, lioc sub Francisci pallio. 

Quo tuto tech sese credunt emort. 

Interpolation in Qumtianus. Essay, page 117 

Mic. Cur hue procacx veneris cuisu refer ? 
Manere si quis m su & potest domo, 
Habitare nunquam curet alienas domos 
Luc. Quis non, relicta Tartan nigri domo, 
Vemret 1 * Illic summa tenebrarum lues, 
Ubi piedor ingens redolet extremum situm 
Hie autem amoena regna, et dulcis quies ; 
Ubi serenus ridet aeternbm dies. 

Mu tare facile* est pondus immensum levi, 
Summos doloi es maximisque gaudits. 

Intejpolation in Beza Essay , page 119. 

Stygemque testor, et profunda Tartari, 

Nisi impediret livor, et queis prosequor 
Odia supremum numen, atque hominum genus, 
Pietate motus Innc patns, et hmc filn, 

Possem parenti condolere et film. 

Quasi exmssem omnem mahtiam ex pectore. 

Interpolation m Fletchei Essay, page 124. 

Nec tamen osternos obliti (absiste timere) 
XJmquam ammos, fessique mgentes pommus iras. 

* For facile, the word volupe was substituted in the Essay 
VOL VIII. C 
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Nec fas , non sic deficimus, nec talia tecum 
Gessimus, m coelos olim tua signa secuti 
Est hie, est vitas et magni contemptor Olympi, 
Quique oblatam animus lucis nunc respuat aulam, 
Et domiti tantum placeat cui regia eceli 
Ne dubita, numquam fractis hcec pectora, numquam 
Deficient ammis , prius file mgentia coeli 
Atna, deseitosque {Eterns lucis alumnos 
Destituens, Erebum admigret noctemque profun- 
dam, 

Et Stygus mutef radiantia lumma flammis. 

In promptu canssa est * superest invicta voluntas, 
Immortale odium, vindictce et sceva cupido. 

Interpolations in Taubman Essay, page 132. 

Tune, ait, imperio legere omnia solus, et una 
Films iste tuus, qui se tibi subpcit ultro, 

Ac gembus minor ad terram prostermt, et offert 
Nescio quos toties ammi servilis lionoies ? 

Et tamen asterni proles astern a Jehovas 
Audit ab astlierei lute&que propagme mundi, 

( Scilicet hunc natum dixisti, cuncta regentem, 
Ccelitibus regem cunctis, dommumque supremum ) 
Huic ego sim supplex 7 ego 7 quo piasstantior alter 
Non agit in supens. Mihi jus dabit file, suum qui 
Dat caput altenus sub jus et vincula legum 7 
Semideus reget iste polos 7 reget avia tenie ? 

Me pressum leviore raanu fortuna tenebit ? 

Et co gar cetemum duphci servire tijranno ? 

Haud ita Tu solus non polles fortibus ausis. 

Non ego sic cecidi, nec sic mea fata premuntur. 
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Ut ncqucam relevarc caput, colloque superbum 
Excut ere impenum. Mihi si mea dextra favebit, 
Audco totius milii jus promittere mundi. 

Essay , page 152. 

Throw , dominationes , prtnapatus, vh tutes, potes- 
tates, is said to be a line borrowed by Milton from 
tlie title-page of Hcywood’s Hierarchy of Angels 
But there are more words m Hey wood’s title , and, 
according to his own arrangement of his subjects, 
they should be read thus — So aplnm, chenibim, 
throw , potestafes, angelt , archangeli , punopatm , 
dominattones . 

These arc my interpolations, minutely traced 
without any arts of evasion. Whether from the 
passages that yet remain, any reader will be con- 
vinced of my general assertion, and allow, that 
Milton had recourse for assistance to any of the 
authors whose names I have mentioned, I shall not 
now he ery diligent to inquire, for I had no par- 
ticular pleasure in subverting the reputation of 
Milton, which I had myself once endeavoured to 
exalt*, and of which, the foundation had always 
remained untouched by me, had not my credit and 

* Virorum marnnus — Joannes Miltonus — Poctn. celcbern- 
mus — non Anglia: modo, eoU natnlis, rerum generis liumam or- 
namentum — cujus exunius liber, Anglicams rcrsibus conscfiptus, 
rulgo Pnmdisus Anussus, lmmortnlis illud ingcnn monumentuin. 
cum ipsa fcrc ictcrnitnte perennatururo est opus 1 — Hujus memo- 
rmm Anglorum primus, post tantum, proli dolor ! ab tanti cx- 
ecssu poetic mtcmdlum, statrua eleganti in loco celebernmo, cce- 
uobio Wcstmonastcnensi, positu, regum, principum, antistitum. 
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my interest been blasted, 01 thought to be blasted, 
by the shade which it cast fiom its boundless ele- 
vation. 

About ten years ago, I published an edition of 
Dr Johnston’s translation of the Psalms, and having 
procui ed from the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland a recommeudation of its use to the lower 
classes of giammar-scliools, into which I had begun 
to introduce it, though not without much controversy 
and opposition, I thought it likely that I should, by 
annual publications, improve my little foitune, and 
be enabled to support myself m fieedom fiom the 
miseries of indigence But Mr Pope, in his male- 
volence to Mi. Benson, who had distinguished him- 
self by Ins fondness for the same version, desti oyed 
all my hopes by a distich, m which he places John- 
ston m a contemptuous comparison with the author 
of Paradise Lost f , 

/ 

illustriumque Anglin; virorum ccemeterio, nr ornatissimus, Gu- 
lielmus Benson, prosecutus est. Poet arum Scotorum Muses 
Sacrce in prccfatione, Edinb. 1 739 

A character, as high and honourable as ever was bestowed upon 
him by the most sanguine of his admirers I and as this was my 
cool and sincere opinion of that wonderful man formerly, so I de- 
clare it to he the same still, and ever will be, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary, occasioned merely by passion and re- 
sentment, which appear, however, by the Postscript to the Essay, 
to be so far from extending to the posterity of Milton, that I re- 
commend his only remaining descendant, m the warmest terms, 
to the publick 

f On two unequal crutches prop'd he * came, 

Milton’s on this, on that one Johnston’s name 

Dunciad Book IV 

* Benson ] This man endeavoured to raise himself to fame, by 
erecting monuments, striking coins, and procuring translations of 
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From tins time, all my praises of Jolmston became 
ridiculous, and I was censured with great freedom for 
forcing upon the schools an author whom Mr. Pope 
had mentioned only as a foil to a bettei poet. On 
this occasion, it ivas natural not to be pleased, and 
my resentment seeking to discharge itself some 
where, was unhappily directed against Milton. I 
resolved to attack his fame, and found some passages 
in cursory reading, which gave me hopes of stig- 
matising him as a plagiary The farther I earned 
my search, the more eager I grew for the discovery, 
and the more my hypothesis was opposed, the more 
I was heated with rage The consequence of my 
blind passion, I need not relate , it has, by your de- 
tection, become apparent to mankind. Nor do I 
mention this provocation as adequate to the fury 
which I have shown, but as a cause of anger, less 
shameful and reproachful than fractious malice* 
personal envy, or national jealousy 

Milton , and afterwards by a great passion for Arthur Johnston, a 
Scots physician’s version of the psalms, of which he printed many 
fine editions Notes on the Dunciad 

No fewer than six different editions of that useful and valuable 
hook, two in quarto, two in octavo, and two m a lesser form, now 
lie like lumber in the hand of Mr Vaillant, bookseller, the effects 
of Mr Pope’s ill-natured criticism 

One of these editions in quarto, illustrated with an interpreta- 
tion and notes, after the manner of theclassich authors tn usum Del- 
plum, was by the worthy editor, anno 1741, inscribed to his Royal 
Highness Prince George, as a proper book for Ins instruction an 
principles of piety, as well as knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
when be should arrive at due maturity of age To restore this 
book to CTedit was the cause that induced me to engage in this 
disagreeable controversy, rather than any design to depreciate the 
just reputation of Milton 
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But for the violation of truth, I offer no excuse, be- 
cause I well know, that nothing can excuse it Nor 
will I aggiavate my crime, by disingenuous pallia- 
tions. I confess it, I repent it, and resolve, that my 
first offence shall he my last More I cannot per- 
foim, and more tlierefoie cannot be required 1 111- 
treat the pardon of all men, whom I have by any 
means induced to support, to countenance, or pa- 
tronise my frauds, of which I think myself obliged to 
declare, that not one of my friends was conscious I 
hope to deserve, by better conduct and more useful 
undertakings, that patronage which I have obtained 
from the most illustrious and venerable names by mis- 
representation and delusion, and to appeal hereafter 
in such a character, as shall give you no reason to 
regret that your name is frequently mentioned with 
that of. 

Revel end Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

William Lauder 


Dec 20, 1750 



REVIEW 


or a 

FREE ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


This is a treatise consisting' of si'? letters upon 
a very difficult and important question, ■wlncli I am 
afraid this author’s endeavours will not free from 
the perplexity, which has entangled the speculatists 
of all ages, and which must always continue while 
we see hut in part He calls it a Free Enquiry, 
and indeed his freedom is, I think, greater than Ins 
modesty. Though he is far from the contemptible 
arrogance, or the impious licentiousness of Bolmg- 
broke, yet he decides too easily upon questions out 
of the reach of human determination, with too little 
consideration of mortal weakness, and with too 
much vivacity for the necessary caution 

In the first letter on Evil in general, he observes, 
that, “it is the solution of this important question, 
whence came Evil, alone, that can ascertain the 
moral cliaracteristick of God, without which there 
is an end of all distinction between Good and 
Evil ** Yet he begins this Enquiry by this de- 
claration * “ That there is a Supieme Being, m- 
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finitely powerful, wise, and benevolent, the great 
Creator and Pieseiver of all things, is a truth so 
clearly demonstrated, that it shall be here taken 
for granted ” What is this but to say, that we 
have already leason to giant the existence of those 
attributes of God, which the present Enquiry is 
designed to prove ? The present Enquiry is then 
surely made to no puipose. The attributes to the 
demonstration of which the solution of this great 
question is necessary, have been demonstrated with- 
out any solution, 01 by means of the solution of 
some former writer. 

He rejects the Manichean system, but imputes to 
it an absurdity, from which, amidst all its absurdi- 
ties, it seems to be fiee, and adopts the system of 
Mr. Pope. “ That pain is no evil, if asserted with 
regard to the individuals who suffer it, is down- 
right nonsense ; but if considered as it affects the 
umveisal system, is an undoubted truth, and 
means only that there is no moie pam m it than 
what is necessary to the production of happiness. 
How many soever of these evils then force them- 
selves into the cieation, so long as the good pre- 
ponderates, it is a work well woithy of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence , and, notwithstanding 
the imperfections of its parts, the whole is most 
undoubtedly perfect.” And m the former part of 
the letter, he gives the principle of his system m 
these words-. “ Omnipotence cannot work contra- 
dictions, it can only effect all possible things 
But so little are we acquainted with the whole 
system of nature, that we know not what are 
possible, and what are not . but if we may judge 
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from that constant mixture of pain with pleasure, 
and mconvemency with adiantage, which we must 
observe in every thing round us, we hai e reason lo 
conclude, that to endue created beings with per- 
fection, that is, to produce Good exclusn e of Evil, 
is one of those impossibilities which even infinite 
pou er cannot accomplish ** 

This is elegant and acute, but n ill by no means 
calm discontent, or silence curiosity ; for whether 
Eml can be wholly separated from Good or not, it 
is plain that they may be mixed m vanous degrees, 
and as far as human eyes can judge, the degree of 
Evil might hai e been less without any impediment 
to Good 

The second letter on ihc (nils of imperfection, is 
little more than a paraphrase of Pope’s Epistles, 'or 
yet less than a paiaphiase, a mere translation of 
poetry into prose. This is surely to attack dif- 
ficulty with \ ery disproportionate abilities, to cut 
the Gordiau knot with veiy blunt instruments. 
When we are told of the insufficiency of former so- 
lutions, why is one of the latest, which no man can 
have forgotten, given us again , I am told, that 
this pamphlet is not the effort of hunger : what can 
it be then but the product of vanity ? and yet how 
can vanity be gratified by plagiarism, or transcrip- 
tion 7 When this speculatist finds himself prompted 
to another performance, let lnm consider whether 
he is about to disburtlien his mind, or employ his 
fingers , and if I might venture to offer him a sub- 
ject, I should wish that he would solve this ques- 
tion, Why he that has nothing to write, should de- 
sire to be a writer 7 
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Yet is not tins letter without some sentiments, 
which, though not new, arc of great impoitance, 
and may he read with pleasuie m the thousandth 
repetition 

“ Whatcvei we enjoy is purely a free gift from our 
Creator , hut that w e enjoy no more, can never 
sure he deemed an injury, or a just reason to ques- 
tion Ins infinite benevolence All our happiness is 
owung to his goodness ; hut that it is no greater, 
is owing only to ourselves ; that is, to our not 
having any inheient right to any happiness, or 
even to any existence at all. This is no more to 
he imputed to God, than the wants of a heggar to 
the person who has relieved him : that he had 
something, w r as owing to Ins henefactor, hut 
tliat he had no more, only to his own original 
poverty.” 

Thus far he speaks w'liat every man must appiove, 
and what eveiy wise man has said before him He 
then gives us the system of subordination, not in- 
vented, for it was known I think to the Arabian 
metaphysicians, hut adopted by Pope; and from 
him borrowed by the diligent researchers of tins 
great investigator. 

“ No system can possibly he formed, even in 
imagination, without a subordination of parts 
Every animal body must have different membeis 
subseivient to each othei , every picture must be 
composed of various colours, and of bght and 
shade, all harmony must be formed of trebles, 
tenors, and basses, eveiy beautiful and useful edi- 
fice must consist of higher and lowei, more and 
less magnificent apaitments This is in the very 
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“ It would have been no more an instance of 
God’s wisdom to have cieated no beings but of the 
highest and most perfect order, than it would be 
of a painter’s art to cover his whole piece with one 
single colour, the most beautiful he could compose. 
Had lie confined himself to such, nothing could 
have existed but demi-gods, or arch-angels, and 
then all mferioi orders must have been void and 
uninhabited, but as it is suiely more agreeable to 
infinite Benevolence, that all these should be filled 
up with beings capable of enjoying happiness them- 
selves, and contributing to that of others, they 
must necessarily be filled with inferior beings, that 
is, with such as are less perfect, but from uhose 
existence, notwithstanding that less perfection, 
more felicity upon the whole accrues to the uni- 
verse, than if no such had been created It is 
moieover highly probable, that theie is such a con- 
nexion between all ranks and orders by subordinate 
degrees, that they mutually support each othei’s’ 
existence, and every one m its place is absolutely 
necessary towards sustaining the whole vast and 
magnificent fabnck. 

“ Our pretences for complaint could be of this 
only, that we are not so high m the scale of ex- 
istence as our ignorant ambition may desire , a 
pretence which must eternally subsist, because, 
were we ever so much lnghei, there would be still 
room for infinite power to exalt us , and since no 
link in the chain can be broke, the same reason 
for disquiet must remain to those who succeed to 
that chasm, which must be occasioned by our pre-- 
ferment A man can have no reason to repine that 
he is not an angel , noi a horse that he is not a 
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man , much less, that in their several stations they 
possess not the faculties of another ; for this would 
he an insufferable misfortune ” 

Tins doctrine of the regular subordination of 
beings, the scale of existence, and the chain of na- 
ture, I haic often considered, but always left the 
inquiry in doubt and uncertainty. 

That every being not infinite, compared "with in- 
finity, must be imperfect, is evident to intuition , that 
whatever is imperfect must have a certain line which 
it cannot pass, is equally certain. But the reason 
which determined this limit, and for which such 
being was suffered to advance thus far and no farther, 
w r e shall never be able to discern. Our discoverers 
tell us, the Creator has made beings of all orders, 
and that therefore one of them must be such as 
man. But this system seems to be established on 
a concession, winch, if it be refused, cannot be ex- 
torted. 

Every reason which can be bi ought to prove, that 
there are beings of every possible sort, w'lll prove 
that there is the greatest number possible of every 
soi t of beings; but this with respect to man we 
know, if we know any thing, not to be true. 

It does not appear even to the imagination, that 
of three orders of being, the first and the third re- 
ceive any advantage from the imperfection of the 
second, or that indeed they may not equally exist, 
though the second had never been, or should cease 
to be, and why should that be concluded necessary, 
winch cannot be proved even to be useful 1 

The scale of existence from infinity to nothing. 
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cannot possibly have being. The highest being not 
infinite must be, as has been often observed, at an 
infinite distance below infinity. Clieyne, who, with 
the desire mheient in mathematicians to reduce 
cveiy thing to mathematical images, considers all 
existence as a cone, allows that the basis is at an in- 
finite distance from the body And m this distance 
between finite and infinite, theie will be room for 
ever for an infinite senes of indefinable existence. 

Between the lowest positive existence and no- 
thing, w r lierever we suppose positive existence to 
cease, is another chasm infinitely deep , wlieie there 
is room again for endless oiders of subordinate na- 
ture, continued foi ever and for ever, and yet in- 
finitely superior to non-existence 

To these meditations humanity is unequal. But 
yet w r e may ask, not of our Maker, but of each 
otliei, since on the one side creation, wherever it 
stops, must stop infinitely below infinity, and on the 
othei infinitely above nothing, what necessity there 
is that it should proceed so far either way, that 
beings so high or so low should evei have existed ? 
"We may ask , but I believe no cieated wisdom can 
give an adequate answei* 

Nor is this all In the scale, wherever it begins or 
ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever distance 
we suppose the next order of beings to be above 
man, there is room foi an intermediate order of 
bemgs between them ; and if foi one ordei, then 
for infinite orders , since every thing that admits of 
more or less, and consequently all the parts of that 
which admits them, may be infinitely divided So 
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that, as far as we can judge, there may he room in 
the vacuity between any two steps of the scale, or 
between any tv o points of the cone of being for in- 
finite exertion of infinite power. 

Thus it appears how little reason those who repose 
their reason upon the scale of being have to triumph 
over them who recur to any other expedient of solu- 
tion, and what difficulties arise on every side to re- 
press the rebellions of presumptuous decision Qw 
pauca considei at, facile pi onanctat In oui passage 
through the boundless ocean of disquisition we often 
take fogs for land, and after having long toiled to 
approach them, find, instead of repose and harbours, 
new storms of objection, and fluctuations of un- 
certainty 

We are next entertained with Pope’s alleviations 
of those evils which we are doomed to suffer. 

“ Poverty, or the want of riches, is generally com- 
pensated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, by 
a greater share of health, and a more exquisite relish 
of the smallest enjoyments, than those who possess 
them are usually blessed with. The want of taste 
and genius, with all the pleasures that arise from 
them, aie commonly recompensed by a more useful 
kind of common sense, together with a wonderful 
delight, as well as success, m the busy pursuits of a 
scrambling world. The sufferings of the sick are 
greatly relieved by many trifling gratifications im- 
perceptible to others, and sometimes almost repaid 
by the inconceivable transports occasioned by the 
return of health and vigour. Folly cannot be very 
grievous, because imperceptible ; and I doubt not 
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but tbere is some truth m that rant of a mad poet, 
that there is a pleasure m being mad, winch none 
but madmen know. Ignorance, 01 the want of 
knowledge and literature, the appointed lot of all 
boin to poverty and the drudgeries of life, is the 
only opiate capable of infusing that insensibility 
which can enable them to endure the miseries of 
the one and the fatigues of the other. It is a cordial 
administered by the gracious hand of Providence ; 
of which they ought never to be deprived by an ill- 
judged and lmpioper education. It is the basis of 
all subordination, the support of society, and the 
privilege of individuals and I have ever thought 
it a most remaikable instance of the divine wisdom, 
that wheieas m all animals, whose individuals rise 
little above the rest of their species, knowledge is 
instinctive , m man, whose individuals aie so widely 
different, it is acquired by education ; by which 
means the prince and the labourer, the philosopher 
and the peasant, are in some measure fitted for 
their respective situations.” 

Much of these positions is peiliaps true, and the 
whole paragraph might well pass without censure, 
were not objections necessary to the establishment 
of knowledge. Poverty is very gently paraphrased 
by 'want of riches. In that sense almost every man 
may m his own opinion be poor But there is an- 
other poverty, which is want of competence, of all that 
can soften the miseries of life, of all that can diver- 
sify attention, or dekght imagination There is yet 
another poverty, which is want of necessaries, a 
species of poverty which no caie of the publick, no 
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chanty of particulars, can preserve many from feel- 
ing openly, and many secretly. 

Tli at hope and fear are inseparably or very fre- 
quently connected with poverty and riches, my sur- 
veys of life lia\e not informed me. The milder de- 
grees of poierty are sometimes supported by hope, 
but the more seiere often sink down m motionless 
despondence Life must be seen before it can be 
knoun. This author and Pope perhaps never saw 
the miseries which they imagine thus easy to be 
borne The poor indeed are insensible of many 
little \e\ations n inch sometimes embitter the pos- 
sessions and pollute the enjoyments of the rich 
They are not pained by casual incivility, or morti- 
fied by the mutilation of a compliment ; but this 
happiness is like that of a malefactor, who ceases 
to feel the cords that bind lnm when the pincers 
are tearing his flesh 

That want of taste for one enjoyment is supplied 
by the pleasures of some other, may be fairly al- 
lowed. But the compensations of sickness I have 
never found near to equivalence, and the transports 
of recovery only prove the intenseness of the pain. 

With folly no man is willing to confess himself 
very intimately acquainted, and therefore its pains 
and pleasures are kept secret. But what the au- 
thor says of its happiness seems applicable only to 
fatuity, or gross dulness ; for that inferiority of 
understanding which makes one man without any 
other reason the slave, 01 tool, or property of an- 
other, which makes lnm ^sometimes useless, and 
sometimes ridiculous, is often felt with very quick 
sensibility. On the happiness of madmen, as the 

VOL. VIII. r, 
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“case is not very frequent, it is not necessary to raise 
a disquisition; but I cannot forbear to observe, 
'that I never yet knew disorders of mind increase , 
"felicity : every madman is either arrogant and 
irascible, or gloomy and suspicious, or possessed by 
some passion or notion destructive to his quiet He 
has always discontent m his look, and malignity 
in his bosom And, if he had the power of choice, 
he would soon repent who should resign his reason 
to secuie his peace. 

Concerning the portion of ignorance necessary to 
make the condition of the lower classes of mankind 
safe to the publick and tolerable to themselves, both 
moials and policy exact a nicer inquiry than will 
be very soon or very easily made.' There is un- 
doubtedly a degree of knowledge which will direct 
a man to refer all to Providence, and to acquiesce 
m the condition with which Omniscient Goodness 
has detei mined to allot him , to consider this world 
as a phantom that must soon glide from before 
his eyes, and the distresses and vexations that en- 
compass him, as dust scattered in Ins path, as a 
blast that chills him for a moment, and passes off 
for ever. 

Such wisdom, arising from the comparison of a 
pait with the whole of our existence, those that 
want it most cannot possibly obtain from philoso- 
phy; noi unless the method of education, and the 
general tenour of life are changed, will very easily 
receive it from leligion The bulk of mankind is 
not likely to be very wise or very good and I 
know not whether there are not many states of hfe, 
in which all knowledge, less than the highest wis- 
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dom, will- produce discontent and danger. I be- 
lieve it may be sometimes found, that a little learn- 
ing is to a poor man a dangerous thing But such 
is the condition of humanity; that we easily see, or 
quickly feel the wrong, but cannot always distin- 
guish the right. Whatever knowledge is super- 
fluous, m irremediable poverty, is hurtful ; but the 
difficulty is to determine when poverty is irre- 
mediable, and at what point superfluity begins 
Gross ignorance every man has found equally dan- 
gerous u ith perverted knowledge. Men left wholly 
to their appetites and their instincts, with little 
sense of moral or religious obligation, and with 
very faint distinctions of right and wrong, can never 
be safely employed, or confidently trusted : they 
can he honest only by obstinacy, and diligent only 
by compulsion or caprice. Some instruction, there- 
fore, is necessary, and much perhaps may be dan- 
gerous 

Though it should be granted that those who are 
bom to poverty and drudgery should not be deprived 
by an vnpi oper education of the opiate of ignorance , 
even this concession will not be of much use to 
direct our practice, unless it be determined who are 

- those that are born to poverty * To entail irrever- 
sible poverty upon generation after generation, 
only because the ancestor happened to be poor, is 
in itself cruel, if not unjust, and is wholly contrary 
to the maxims of a commercial nation, which al- 
ways suppose and promote a rotation of property, 
and offer every individual a chance of mending his 
condition by his diligence Those who communi- 

- cate literature to the son of a poor man, consider 

D 2 
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him as one not horn to poverty, hut to the neces- 
sity of deriving a better fortune from himself. In 
this attempt, as in otheis, many fail, and many suc- 
ceed. Those that fail will feel their misery more 
acutely ; but since poverty is now confessed to be 
such a calamity as cannot be borne without the 
opiate of insensibility, I hope the happiness of those 
whom education enables to escape from it, may 
turn the balance against that exacerbation which 
the others suffer. 

I am always afraid of determining on the side of 
envy or cruelty. The privileges of education may 
sometimes be improperly bestowed, but I shall al- 
ways feai to withhold them, lest I should be yield- 
ing to the suggestions of pride, while I persuade 
myself that I am following the maxims of policy ; 
and under the appearance of salutary restraints, 
should be indulging the lust of dominion, and that 
malevolence which delights in seeing others de- 
pressed ' 

Pope’s doctrine is at last exhibited in a compa- 
rison, which, like other proofs of the same kind, is 
better adapted to delight the fancy than convince 
the reason. 

“ Thus the universe resembles a large and well- 
regulated family, m which all the officers and sew 
vants, and even the domestick animals, are subser- 
vient to each other in a proper subordination . each 
enjoys the privileges and peiquisites peculiar to Ins 
place, and at the same time contributes by that 
just subordination to the magnificence and hap- 
piness of the whole ” 

The magnificence of a house is of use or plea- 
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sure always to tlie master, and sometimes to the do- 
mesticks But the magnificence of the universe 
adds nothing to the Supreme Being; for any part 
of its inhabitants with which human knowledge is 
acquainted, an universe much less spacious or 
splendid would have been sufficient ; and of happi- 
ness it does not appear that any is communicated 
from the beings of a lower world to those of a 
higher. 

The Enquiry after the cause of natural Evil is 
continued m the third Letter, m which, as in the 
former, there is mixture of borrowed truth, and 
native folly, of some notions just and' trite, with 
others uncommon and ridiculous 

His opinion of the value and importance of hap- 
piness is certainly just, and I shall insert it, not that 
it will give any information to any reader, but it 
may serve to show how the most common notion 
may be swelled in sound,' and diffused m bulk, till 
it shall perhaps astonish the author himself 

“ Happiness is the only thing of real value m ex- 
istence, neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor 
learning, nor strength, nor beauty, nor virtue, nor 
rehgion, nor even life itself, being of any import- 
ance, but as they contnbute to its production All 
these are m themselves neither good nor evil . hap- 
piness alone is their great end, and they are desir- 
able only as they tend to' promote it” 

Success produces confidence. After this dis- 
covery of the value of happiness, he proceeds with- 
out any distrust of himself, to tell us what has been 
hid from all former inquirers 

“ The true solution of this important question, 
so long and so vainly searched for by the phifoso- 
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plieis of all ages and all countries, I take to be at’ 
last no more than this, that these real evils pro- 
ceed flora the same source as those imaginary ones 
of imperfection before treated of, namety, fcom that 1 
subordination, without which no created system 
can subsist, all subordination implying imperfec- 
tion, all impei fection Evil, and all Evil some kind 
of inconvemency or suffering * so that there must 
be paiticular mconvemencies and suffering annexed 
to every particular rank of created beings by the 
circumstances of things, and then modes of ex- 
istence. 

“ God indeed might have made us quite other 
ereatuies, and placed us m a world quite differently 
constituted ; but then we had been no longer men, 
and whatever beings had occupied our stations in 
the universal system, they must hav e been liable to 
the same inconvemencies.” 

In all this theie is nothing that can silence the 
inquiries of curiosity, or calm the perturbations of 
doubt Whether subordination implies imperfec- 
tion may be disputed. The means 'respecting 
themselves may be as perfect as the end. The 
weed as a weed is no less perfect than the oak as 
an oak That imperfection implies Evil, and Evil 
suffering, is by no means evident Imperfection 
may imply privative Evil, or the absence of some 
good, but this privation produces no suffering, but 
by the help of knowledge An infant at the bieast 
is yet an imperfect man, but there is no reason for 
belief that he is unhappy by his immaturity, unless 
some positive pam be superadded. 

When this author presumes to speak of the uni- 
verse, I would advise him a little to distrust Jus own 
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faculties, however large and comprehensive Many 
words easily understood on common occasion, be- 
come uncertain and figurative when applied to the 
works of Omnipotence Subordination in human 
affairs is n ell understood ; hut when it is attributed 
to the universal system, its meaning grows less 
certain, like the petty distinctions of locality, which 
are of good use upon our own globe, but have no 
meaning with regard to infinite space, in which no- 
thing is high or low. 

That if man, by exaltation to a higher nature, 
were exempted from the evils which he now suffers, 
some other being must suffer them , that if man 
were not man, some other being must be man, is a 
position arising from lus established notion of the 
scale of being. A notion to which Pope has given 
some importance by adopting it, and of which I 
have therefore endeavouied to show the uncertainty 
and inconsistency This scale of being I have de- 
monstrated to be raised by presumptuous imagina- 
tion, to rest on nothing at the bottom, to lean on 
nothing at the top, and to have vacuities from step 
to step through which any order of being may sink 
into nihility without any inconvenience, so far as 
we can judge, to the next rank above or below it 
We are therefore little enlightened by a writer who 
tells us, that any being in the state of man must 
suffer wliat man suffers, when the only question 
that requires to be lesolved is. Why any being is 
m this state ? ' 

Of poverty and labour he gives just and elegant 
representations, which yet do not remove the dif- 
ficulty of the first and fundamental question, though 
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supposing the piesent state of man necessary, they 
may supply some motives to content 

“ Poverty is what all could not possibly have been 
exempted from, not only by leason of the fluctuat- 
ing nature of human possessions, but because the 
world could not subsist without it; for had all been 
rich, none could have submitted to the commands 
of another, or the necessary drudgeries of life, 
thence all governments must have been dissolved, 
arts neglected, and lands uncultivated, and so an 
universal penury have overwhelmed all, instead of 
now and then pinching a few. Hence, by the by, 
appears the great excellence of charity, by w Inch 
men are enabled by a pai ticular distribution of the 
blessings and enjoyments of life, on proper occasions, 
to preyent that poveity which by a general one 
Omnipotence itself could never have prevented so 
that, by enforcing this duty, God as it were de- 
mands our assistance to promote umveisal happi- 
ness, and to shut out misery at every door, where 
it strives to intrude itself. 

“ Labour, indeed, God might easily have ex- 
cused us fiom, since at his command the eaith 
would readily have poured foitli all her treasures 
without our inconsiderable assistance . but if the 
severest labour cannot sufficiently subdue the ma- 
lignity of human nature, what plots and machi- 
nations, what wars, rapine and devastation, what 
profligacy and licentiousness, must have been the 
consequences of universal idleness I so that labour 
ought only to be looked upon as a task kindly 
nnposed upon us by our indulgent Creator, ne- 
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cessary to preserve our health, orn safety, and our 
innocence” 1 , , ' , 

I am afraid that the latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning If God could easily have ex- 
cused us from labour, I do not comprehend why he 
could not possibly Jiave exempted all from poverty. 
Per poverty, in its easier and more tolerable degree, 
is little more than necessity of labour ; and in its 
more severe and deplorable state, little more than 
inability for labour. To be poor is to work for others, 
or to want the succour of others without work And 
the same exuberant fertility which would make work 
unnecessary, might make poverty impossible / 
Surely a man who seems not completely master 
of his own opinion, should have spoken more cauti- 
ously of Omnipotence, nor have presumed to say 
what it could perform, or what it could prevent , I 
am m doubt whether those who stand highest m 
the scale of being speak thus confidently of the dis- 
pensations of their Maker : 

For fools rash in, where angels fear to tread 

Of our inquietudes of mind his account is still less 
reasonable. “ Whilst men are injured, they must be 
inflamed with anger ; and whilst they see cruelties, 
they must be melted with pity , whilst they perceive 
danger, they must be sensible of fear.” This is to 
give a reason for all Evil, by showing that one Evil 
produces another. If there is danger there ought 
to be fear ; but if fear is an Evil, why should there 
be danger ? His vindication of pam is of the same 
kind : pain is useful to alarm us, that we may shun 
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greater evils, but those greater evils must be pie- 
supposed, that the fitness of pam may appear. 

, Ti eating on death, he has expressed the known 
and tiue doctrine with sprighthness of fancy, and 
neatness of diction I shall thei efore msert it There, 
are tiuths which, as they are always necessary, do 
not grow stale by repetition. 

“ Death, the last and most dreadful of all Evils, 
is so far from being one, that it is the infallible cure 
for all otheis ^ 

To die, is landing on some silent shore, 

Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar 
' Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o’er Garth 

Tor, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings 
usually attending it, it is no more than the ex- 
piration of that term of life God was pleased to 
bestow on us, without any claim 01 ment on our 
part. But was it an Evil ever so great, it could 
not be remedied but by one much greater, wdnch 
is by living for ever ; by which means our wicked- 
ness, unrestrained by the prospect of a future state, 
would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so in- 
tolerable by perseverance, and our pleasures so 
tiresome by repetition, that no being m the universe 
could be so completely miserable as a species of 
immortal men We have no leason, therefore, to 
look upon death as an Evil, or to fear it as a 
punishment, even without any supposition of a 
future life , but if we consider it as a passage to a 
more perfect state, or a remove only in an eternal 
succession of still-improving states (for whieb we 
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have tlie strongest reasons) it "will tlien appear a 
new favour from the divine munificence ; and a man' 
must be as absurd to lepme at dying, as a traveller 
would be, wlio proposed to' himself a delightful 
tour through various unknown countries, to lament 
that he cannot take up his residence at the first 
dirty inn which he baits at on the road. 

The instability of human life, or of the changes 
of its successive periods, of which we so frequently 
complain, are no more than the necessary progress 
of it to this necessary conclusion ; and are so far 
from being Evils deserving these complaints, that 
they are the source of our greatest pleasures, as 
they are the source of all novelty, from which our 
greatest pleasures are ever derived The con- 
tinual succession of seasons in the human life, by' 
daily presenting to us new scenes, render it agree- 
able, and, like those of the year, 1 afford us delights 
by their change, which the choicest of them could 
not give us by their continuance In the spring of 
life, the gilding of the sunshine, the verdure of the 
fields, and the vanegated paintings of the sky, are 
so exquisite in the eyes of infants at their first 
looking abroad into a new world, as nothing per- 
haps afterwards can equal- The heat and vigour 
of the succeeding summer of youth ripens for us 
new pleasures, the blooming maid, the nightly revel, 
and the jovial chace : the serene autumn of com- 
plete manhood feasts us with the golden harvests 
of our worldly pursuits : nor is the hoary winter of 
old age destitute of its pecuhar comforts and en- 
joyments of which the recollection and relation of 
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those past are peiliaps none of the least ; and at 
last death opens to us a new prospect, from whence 
we shall probably look back upon the diversions 
and occupations of this world with the same con- 
tempt we do now on our tops and hobby-hoises, 
and v> ith the same surprise that they could ever so 
much entertain or engage us.” 

I would not willingly detract from the beauty 
of this paragraph ; and m gratitude to him who 
has so well inculcated such important truths, I will 
venture to admonish him, since the chief comfort 
of the old is the recollection of the past, so to em- 
ploy his time and his thoughts, that when the im- 
becility of age shall come upon him, he may be 
able to recreate its languors by the remembrance 
of hours spent, not m presumptuous derisions, but 
modestmquiries,not in dogmatical hmitationsof Om- 
nipotence, but m humble acquiescence and feivent 
adoration Old age will show him that much of 
the book now before us has no other use than to 
perplex the scrupulous, and to shake the weak, to 
encourage impious presumption, or stimulate idle 
curiosity 

Having thus despatched the consideration of par- 
ticular evils, he comes at last to a general reason 
for which Evil may be said to be our Good He 
is of opinion that there is some inconceivable be- 
nefit in pain abstractedly considered; that pain 
however inflicted, or wherever felt, communicates 
some good to the general system of being, and that 
every animal is some way or other the better for the 
pain of every other animal This opinion he carries 
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so far as to suppose that there passes some principle 
of union through all animal life, as attraction is 
communicated to all corporeal nature , and that the 
Evils suffered on this globe, may by some incon- 
ceivable means contribute to the felicity of the in- 
habitants of the remotest planet. 

How the Ongm of Evil is brought nearer to 
human conception by any inconceivable means, I am 
not able to discover. We believed that the present 
system of creation was right, though we could not 
explain the adaptation of one part to the other, or 
for the whole succession of causes and consequences. 
Where has this inquirer added to the little know- 
ledge that we had before 9 He has told us of the 
benefits of Evil, which no man feels, and relations 
between distant parts of the universe, which he 
cannot himself conceive There was enough m this 
question inconceivable before, and we have little ad- 
vantage from a new inconceivable solution. 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not 
knowing what is equally hidden from learning and 
from ignorance The shame is to impose words 
for ideas upon ourselves or others To imagine 
that we are going forward when we aTe only turning 
round. To think that there is any difference be- 
tween him that gives .no reason, and him that gives 
a reason, which by his own confession cannot be 
conceived 

But that he may not be thought to conceive 
nothing but things inconceivable, he has at last 
thought on a way by which human sufferings may 
produce good effects. He imagines that as we have 
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not only animals for food, but choose some for our 
diversion, the same privilege may be allowed to 
some beings above us, who may deceive, torment, or 
destroy its foi' the ends only of then own pleasure or 
Utility. This he again finds impossible to be con- 
ceived, hut that impossibility lessens not the proba- 
bility of the conjecture , which by analogy is so strongly 
confirmed . 

I cannot resist the temptation of contemplating 
-this analogy, which I think he might have earned 
further, very much to the advantage of his argument. 
He might have shown that these hunters whose game 
is man have many sports analogous to our own As 
we drown whelps and kittens, they amuse themselves 
now and then with sinking a ship, and stand round 
the fields of Blenheim or the walls of Prague, aS we 
encircle a cock-pit. As we shoot a bird flying, they 
take a man in the midst of his business or pleasure, 
and knock him down with an apoplexy. Some of 
them, perhaps, ai e virtuosi, and delight m the ope- 
rations of an asthma, as a human philosopher in the 
effects of the air pump. To swell a man with a 
tympany is as good sport as to blow a frog Many 
a merry bout have these frohek beings at the vicis- 
situdes of an ague, and good sport it is to see a man 
tumble with an epilepsy, and revive and tumble 
again, and all this he knows not why. As they are 
wiser and more powerful than we, they have more 

- exquisite diversions, for we have no way of procuring 

- any sport so brisk and so lasting, as the paroxysms 
of the gout and stone, which undoubtedly must make 

- high mirth, especially if the play be a little diver- 
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sified with the blunders and puzzles of the blind 
and deaf We know not how far their sphere of 
observation may extend Perhaps now and then a 
merry being may place himseif m such a situation 
as -to enjoy at once all the varieties of an epidemical 
disease, or amuse lus leisure with the tossings and 
contortions of every possible pam exhibited together. 

One sport the merry malice of these beings has 
found means of enjoying to which we have nothing 
equal or similar. They now and then catch a mortal 
proud of his parts, and flattered either by the sub- 
mission of those who court his kindness, or the 
notice of those who suffer him to (court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the reception of false opi- 
nions, and the projection of vam designs, they easily 
fill with idle notions till m time they make then- 
plaything an author . their first diversion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epistle, then rises perhaps 
to a political irony, and- is at last! brought to its 
height, by a treatise of philosophy. Then begins 
the poor animal to entangle Inmsolf m sophisms, 
and flounder m absurdity, to talk confidently of tbe 
scale of being, and to give solutions which himself 
confesses impossible to be understood Sometimes, 
however, it happens that their pleasure is without 
much mischief. The author feels no pam, but while 
they are wondering at tbe extravagance of his 
opinion, and pointing him out to one another as a 
new example of human folly, he is enjoying his own 
applause, and that of hi s companions, and perhaps 
is elevated with the hope of standing at the head 
of a new sect. 
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Many of the hooks which now crowd the world, 
may he justly suspected to be written for the sake 
of some invisible order of beings, for surely they are 
of no use to any of the corporeal inhabitants of the 
world Of the productions of the last bounteous 
year, how many can be said to serve any purpose of 
use or pleasure ? The only end of writing is to enable 
the readers better to enjoy life, or better to endure 
it : and how will either of those be put more in our 
power by him who tells us, that we are puppets, of 
which some creature not much wiser than ourselves 
manages the wires. That a set of beings, unseen and 
unheard, are hovering about us, trying experiments 
upon our sensibility, putting us in agonies to see our 
limbs quiver, tortuung us to madness, that they may 
laugh at our lagaries, sometimes obstructing the 
bile, that they may see how a man looks when he is 
yellow r , sometimes breaking a traveller’s bones to 
try how he will get home ; sometimes wasting a 
man to a skeleton, and sometimes killing him fat for 
the greater elegance of his hide 

This is an account of natural Evil, which 
though, like the rest, not quite new, is very en- 
tertaining, though I know not how much it may 
contribute to patience. The only reason why we 
should contemplate Evil is, that we may bear it 
better; and I am afraid nothing is much more 
placidly endured, for the sake of making others 
sport 

The first pages of the fourth Letter are such as 
incline me both to hope and wish that I shall find 
nothing to blame in the succeeding part He offers 
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a criterion of action, on account of virtue and vice, 
for which I have often contended, and which must 
he embraced by all who are willing to know why 
they act, or why they forbear to give any reason of 
' their conduct to themselves or others 

“ In order to find out the true Origin of moral 
Evil, it will be necessary, m the first place, to 
inquire into its nature and essence ; or what it is 
that constitutes one action evil and another good. 
Various have been the opinions of various authors 
on this criterion of virtue, and this variety has 
rendered that doubtful, which must otherwise have 
been clear and manifest to the meanest capacity 
Some indeed have denied that there is any such 
thing, because different ages and nations have en- 
tertained different sentiments concerning it* but 
this is just as reasonable as to assert, that there are 
neither sun, moon, nor stars, because astronomers 
have supported different systems of the motions and 
magnitudes of these celestial bodies Some have 
placed it m conformity to truth, some to the fitness 
of things, and others to the will of God But all 
this is merely superficial they resolve us not why 
truth, or the fitness of things, are either eligible or 
obligatory, or why God should require us to act in 
one manner rather than another. The true reason 
of which can possibly be no other than tins, be- 
cause, some actions produce happiness, and others 
misery : so that all moral Good and Evil are no- 
thing more than the production of natural This 
alone it is that makes truth preferable to falsehood, 
this that determines the fitness of things, and this 
von viii. 
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that induces God to command some actions, and 
forbid others They who extol the truth, beauty, 
and liaimony of virtue, exclusive of its conse- 
quences, deal but m pompous nonsense , and they 
who would persuade us, that Good and Evil are 
things indiffeient, depending wholly on the will of 
God, do but confound the natuie of things, as well 
as all oui notions of God himself, by representing 
him capable of willing contradictions , that is, that 
we should be, and be happy, and at the same time 
that we should toiment and destioy each other; 
for injuries cannot be made benefits, pam cannot 
be made pleasure, and consequently vice cannot be 
made virtue by any power whatever. It is the 
consequences, therefore, of all human actions that 
must stamp their value. So far as the general 
practice of any action tends to produce good, and 
introduce happiness into the world, so far we may 
pronounce it virtuous , so much Evil as it occasions, 
such is the degree of vice it contains. I say the 
genei al pi actice, because we must always remember, 
in judging by this rule, to apply it only to the ge- 
neral species of actions, and not to particular 
actions , foi the infinite wisdom of God, desirous 
to set bounds to the destiuctive consequences which 
must otherwise have followed from the universal 
depravity of mankind, has so wonderfully contrived 
the nature of things, that our most vicious actions 
may sometimes accidentally and collaterally pro- 
duce good. Thus, for instance, robbery may dis- 
perse useless hoards to the benefit of the pubhck ; 
adultery may bring heirs and good humour too 
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into many families, wheie they would otherwise 
have been wanting, and murder free the world 
from tyrants and oppressors. Luxury maintains 
its thousands, and vanity its ten thousands Super- 
stition and arbitrary power contribute to the gran- 
deur of many nations, and the liberties of others 
are preserved by the perpetual contentions of ava- 
rice, knavery, selfishness, and ambition ; and thus 
the worst of vices, and the worst of men, are often 
compelled by Providence to serve the most bene- 
ficial purposes, contrary to tbeir own malevolent 
tendencies and inclinations ; and thus private vices 
become pubhck benefits, by the force only of acci- 
dental circumstances. But this impeaches not the 
tiutli of the criterion of virtue before mentioned, 
the only solid foundation on which any true system 
of ethicks can be built, the only plain, simple, and 
uniform rule by which we can pass any judgment 
on our actions ; but by this we may be enabled, 
not only to determine which are Good, and which 
are Evil, but almost mathematically to demonstrate 
the proportion of i rrtue or vice which belongs to 
each, by comparing them with 'the degrees of hap- 
piness or misery which they occasion. But though 
the production of happiness is the essence of virtue, 
it is by no means the end , the great end is the 
probation of mankind, or the giving them an op- 
portunity of exalting or degrading themselves in 
another state by their behaviour in the present 
And thus indeed it answers two most important pur- 
poses ; those are, the conservation of our happiness, 
and the test of our obedience ; for had not such a 

e 2 
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test seemed necessary to God’s infinite wisdom, and 
pioductive of universal good, he would never have 
permitted the happiness of men, even m this life, to 
have depended on so precarious a tenure, as their 
mutual good behaviour to each other For it is 
obseivable, that he who best knows our formation, 
has trusted no one thing of importance to our rea- 
son or virtue he trusts only to our appetites for 
the support of the individual, and the continuance 
of our species , to our vanity or compassion, for our 
bounty to others , and to our fears, for the pre- 
servation of ourselves ; often to our vices for the 
support of government, and sometimes to our 
follies for the preservation of our religion But since 
some test of our obedience was necessary, nothing 
suie could have been commanded for that end so 
fit and proper, and at the same time so useful, as 
the practice of virtue . nothing could have been 
so justly rewarded with happiness, as the produc- 
tion of happiness m conformity to the will of God 
It is this conformity alone which adds ment to 
virtue, and constitutes the essential difference be- 
tween morality and religion. Morality obliges men 
to live honestly and sobeily, because such behaviour 
is most conducive to pubhck happiness, and conse- 
quently to their own, religion, to puisue the same 
course, because conformable to the will of their 
Creator Morality induces them to embiace virtue 
fiom piudential considerations, lehgion from those 
of gratitude and obedience. Morality therefore, 
entirely abstracted from religion, can have nothing 
meritorious m it , it being but wisdom, prudence. 
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or good economy, winch, like health, beauty, or 
riches, are rather obligations conferred upon us by 
God, than merits m us towards him , for though 
we may be justly punished for injuring ourselves, 
we can claim no i eward for self-preservation , as 
suicide deserves punishment and infamy, but a man 
deserves no reward or honours for not being guilty 
of it. This I take to be the meaning of all those 
passages in our Scriptures, m which works are 
represented to have no merit without faith ; that 
is, not without believing m historical facts, in creeds, 
and articles , but without being done m pursuance 
of our belief m God, and m obedience to his com- 
mands And now, having mentioned Scripture, I 
cannot omit observing, that the Christian is the 
only religious or moral institution m the world 
that ever set m a right light these two material 
points, the essence and the end of virtue , that ever 
founded the one m the production of happiness, 
that is, m universal benevolence, or, in their lan- 
guage, charity to all men , the other, in the pro- 
bation of- man, and his obedience '.to his Creator 
Sublime and magnificent as was the philosophy of 
the ancients, all their moral systems were deficient 
in these two important articles They were all 
built on the sandy foundations of the innate beauty 
of virtue, or enthusiastick patriotism , and their 
great point in new was the contemptible reward 
of human glory; foundations which were by no 
means able to support the magnificent structures 
which they erected upon them , for the "beauty of 
virtue, independent of its effects, is unmeaning non- 
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sense , patriotism* wliicli injures mankind m general 
for the sake of a particular countiy, is but a more 
extended selfishness* and really criminal * and all 
human glory hut a mean and ridiculous delusion. 
The whole affair then of religion and morality* the 
subject of so many thousand volumes, is, m short, 
no more than this the Supreme Being, infinitely 
good* as well as poweiful* desirous to diffuse hap- 
piness by all possible means, has created innumer- 
able lanks and ordeis of beings, all subservient to 
each other by propel subordination. One of these 
is occupied by man, a creature endued with such 
a certain degree cf knowledge, leason, and free- 
will, as is suitable to Ins situation, and placed for 
a time on tins globe as in a school of probation 
and education Here he has an oppoitunity given 
him of improving or debasing his nature, m such 
a manner as to render himself fit for a rank of 
higher perfection and happiness, 01 to degrade 
himself to a state of greater impel fection and 
misery ; necessary indeed towards carrying on the 
business of the universe, but very grievous and 
burthensome to those individuals, who* by their 
own misconduct, are obliged to submit to it The 
test of this his behaviour, is doing good, that is* co- 
operating with his Creator, as far as lus narrow 
sphere of action will permit, in the production of 
happiness And thus the happiness and misery of 
a future state will be the just reward or punish- 
ment of promoting or preventing happiness m this 
So artificially by this means is the nature of all hu- 
man virtue and vice contrived* that their rewards 
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and punishments nrc woven ns it were m their very 
essence; their immediate effects give m> n foretaste 
of tlicii future, and their fruits m the present life 
nrc the proper samples of wluit they must unn- 
voidnbl) produce m another. We have reason 
given us to distinguish these consequences, and re- 
gulate our conduct , and, lest that should neglect 
its post, conscience also is appointed ns an in- 
stinctive hind of monitor, pcrpctuallj to remind ns 
both of our mteicst and out dutv.” 

St s/r omnia di.us^ct ’ To this account of the 
essence of vice and virtue, it is onl) necessary to 
add, that the consequences of human actions being 
sometimes [uncertain, and sometimes remote, it is 
not possible in many eases for most men, nor m nil 
eases for an) man to determine what actions will 
ullimutcl) produce happiness, and therefore it was 
proper that i delation should lay down a rule to he 
followed invariably m opposition to appearances, 
and in ever) change of circumstances, by which we 
may he certain to promote the general felicity, and 
he set free from the dangerous temptation of doing 
Evil that Good 7nai/ come. 

Because it may easily happen, and m effect will 
happen very frequently, that oui own private hap- 
piness may he promoted by an net injurious to 
others, when yet no man can be obliged by nature 
to prefer ultimately the happiness of others to his 
own , therefore, to the instructions of infinite wis- 
dom it was necessary that infinite power should add 
penal sanctions That every man to whom those 
instructions shall he imparted may hnow% that he 
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can never ultimately injure luuiself by benefiting 
others, or ultimately by injuring others benefit him- 
self , but that, liowevei the lot of the good and bad 
may be huddled together m the seeming confusion 
of oui piesent state, tlie time shall undoubtedly 
come, when the most virtuous will be most happy 

I am sorry that the remaining part of this Letter 
is not equal to the fiist. The author has indeed 
engaged m a disquisition m which we need not 
wonder if he fails, in the solution of questions on 
which philosophers have employed their abilities 
from the earliest times, 

And found no end, m wand’nng mazes lost. 

He denies that man was created perfect, because 
the system requires subordination, and because the 
power of losing his perfection, of rendeung himself 
Wicked and miserable, is the highest imperfection ima- 
ginable Besides, the regular gradations of the scale 
of being required somewhere such a creature as man , 
with all Ms infirmities about him, and the total re- 
moval of those would be altering his natui e, and when 
he became peifect he must cease to be man. 

I have already spent some consideiations on the 
scale of being, of which yet I am obliged to renew 
the mention whenever a new argument is made to 
rest upon it , and I must therefore again remark, 
that consequences cannot have greater certainty 
than the postulate from which they are diawn, and 
that no system can be more hypothetical than this, 
and perhaps no hypothesis more absurd 
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He ogam dcccncs himself with respect to the 
perfection \s ith which man is Jicld to be originally 
\c«tcd. That man came peif ct, that is, endued nith 
all possible perfection, out of the hands ofhis Ci cator, 
is a false notion , deni cd ft om the philosopher* . — The 
wuvo sal system required subordination, and conse- 
quent^ compnrattic vnpci fectunu That man r vas ever 
endued ivith all possible perfection, that is, with nil 
perfection of which the idea is not contradictory or 
dcslructnc of itself, is undoubtedly false. But it 
can hnrdl) be called a false notion, because no man 
ever thought it, nor can it be domed from the y;//r- 
lasophcrs; for without pretending to guess what 
philosophers he may mean, it is icry safe to nfflrm, 
that no philosopher cicr said it. Of those who now 
lnninlnm that man was once perfect, who may very 
cosily be found, let the author inquire whether 
man was c\cr onmwcicnt, whether lie was cicr 
omnipotent, whether he ever had cicn the lower 
power of archangels or angels. Their nnsw'crs will 
soon inform lmn, that the supposed perfection of 
man was not absolute, hut rcspcctnc, that he w'as 
perfect in n sense consistent enough with subor- 
dination, perfect, not ns compared with different 
beings, but with himself m his present degeneracy; 
not perfect ns nn angel, but perfect as man. 

From this perfection, whatever it was, he thinks 
it necessary that man should be debarred, because 
pain is necessary to the good of the universe ; and 
the pnm of one order of bemgs extending its salu- 
tary influence to innumerable orders above and be- 
low', it was necessary that man should suffer , but 
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because it is not suitable to justice that pam should 
be inflicted on innocence, it was necessary that man 
should be criminal 

This is given as a satisfactory account of the Ori- 
ginal of moral Evil, which amounts only to this, 
that God created beings whose guilt he foieknew, 
in older that he might have proper objects of pam, 
because the pam of part is, no man knows how or 
why, necessary to the felicity of the whole 

The perfection which man once had, may be so 
easily conceived, that without any unusual strain of 
imagination we can figuie its levivah All the duties 
to God or man that are neglected we may fancy 
performed.; all the crimes that are committed we 
may conceive forborn Man will then be restoied td 
his moial perfections, and into what head can it 
enter that by this change the universal system would 
be shaken, or the condition of any order of beings 
altered for the worse ? 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and m 
the sixth to religious Evils. Of political Evil, if 
we suppose the Origin of moral Evil discoveied, 
the account is by no means difficult : polity being 
only the conduct of immoral men in pubhck aflairs. 
The Evils of each particular kind of government 
are very clearly and elegantly displayed, and from 
their secondary causes very rationally deduced, 
but the first cause lies still m its ancient obscurity 
There is in this Letter nothing new, nor any thing 
eminently instructive ; one of his practical deduc- 
tions, that from government Evils cannot be eradi- 
cated, and their excess only can be prevented, has 
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been always allowed ; the question upon which all 
dissension arises is, when that excess begins, at 
what point men shall cease to bear, and attempt to 
remedy 

Another of his precepts, though not new, well 
deserves to be transcribed, because it cannot he too 
frequently impressed. 

" What has here been said of their imperfections 
and abuses, is by no means intended as a defence 
of them * every wise man ought to redress them to 
the utmost of his power , which can be effected by 
one method only ; that is, by a reformation of man- 
ners * for as all political Evils derive their original 
from moral, these can never he removed, until those 
are first amended. He, therefore, who strictly ad- 
heres to virtue and sobriety in his conduct, and 
enforces them by his example, does more real service 
to a state, than he who displaces a minister, or de- 
thrones a tyrant ; this gives but a temporary relief, 
but that exterminates the cause of the disease. No 
immoral man then can possibly be a true patriot ; 
and all those who profess outrageous zeal for the 
liberty and prosperity of their country, and at the 
same tune infringe her laws, affront her religion, 
and debauch her people, are hut despicable quacks, 
by fraud or ignorance increasing the disorders they 
pretend to remedy. 3 ’ 

Of religion he has said nothing hut what he has 
learned, or might have learned from the divines ; 
that it is not universal, because it must be received 
upon conviction, and successively received by those 
whom conviction reached , that its evidences and 
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sanctions aie not irresistible, because it was intended 
to induce, not to compel , and that it is obscure, 
because we want faculties to comprehend it What 
he means by his assertion, that it wants policy, I do 
not well understand ; he does not mean to deny that 
a good chnstian will he a good governoi, or a good 
subject , and he has before justly observed, that the 
good man only is a patriot. 

Religion has been, he says, corrupted by the 
wickedness of those to whom it was communicated, 
and has lost part of its efficacy by its connexion 
with temporal interest and human passion 

He justly observes, that from all this, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn against the divine original of 
Christianity, since the objections arise not from the 
nature of the revelation, but of him to whom it is 
communicated 

All this is known, and all this is true , but why, 
we have not yet discovered Our author, if I un- 
derstand him right, pursues the argument thus * 
the religion of man produces evils, because the mo- 
rality of man is impel feet; his molality is imper- 
fect, that he may be justly a subject of punish- 
ment * he is made subject to punishment, because 
the pam of part is necessary to the happiness of 
the whole , pam is necessary to happiness, no mortal 
can tell why or how. 

, Thus, after having clambeied with great labour 
from one step of argumentation to another, instead 
of rising into the light of knowledge, we are de- 
volved back into dark ignorance ; and all our effort 
ends m belief, that for the Evils of life there is some 
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good reason, and m confession, that the reason can- 
not be found. Tinsels all that has been produced 
by the revival of Chrysippus's untractableness of 
matter, and the Arabian scale of existence A 
system has been raised, which is so ready to fall to 
pieces of itself, that no great praise can be derived 
from its destruction. To object is always easy, 
and it has been well observed by a late writer, that 
the hand which cannot htild a hovel, may demolish 
a temple # . 


*New Practice of Physick 
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One of the chief advantages derived by the pre- 
sent generation from the improvement and diffusion 
of philosophy, is deliverance from unnecessary ter- 
rours, and exemption from false alarms. The un- 
usual appearances, ■whether regular or accidental, 
which once spread consternation over ages of igno- 
rance, are now the recreations of inquisitive secu- 
rity The sun is no more lamented when it is 
eclipsed, than when it sets , and meteors play their 
coruscations without prognostick or prediction. 

The advancement of political knowledge may he 
expected to produce m time^the like effects Cause- 
less discontent and seditious violence will grow less 
frequent, and less formidable, as the science of go- 
vernment is better ascertained by a diligent study 
of the theory of man. 

It is not indeed to be expected that physical and 
political truth should meet with equal acceptance, 
or gam ground upon the world with equal facility. 
The notions of the naturalist find mankind in a state 
of neutrality, or at worst have nothing to encounter 
but prejudice and vanity; prejudice without malig- 
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nity, and vanity without interest. But the politi- 
cian's improvements are opposed by every passion 
that can exclude conviction or suppress it , by am- 
bition, by avarice, by hope, and by terrour, by 
publick faction, and private animosity 

It is evident, whatever be the cause, that this na- 
tion, with all its renown for speculation and for 
learning, has yet made little proficiency m civil wis- 
dom. We are still so much unacquainted with our 
own state, and so unskilful in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, that we shudder without danger, complain 
without grievances, and suffer our quiet to be dis- 
turbed, and oui commerce to be interrupted, by an 
opposition to the government, raised only by interest, 
and supported only by clamour, which yet has so 
far prevailed upon ignorance and timidity, that 
many favour it as reasonable, and many dread it as 
powerful. 

What is urged by those who have been so indus- 
trious to spread suspicion, and mcite fury from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, may be known by 
perusing the papers which have been at once pre- 
sented as petitions to the king, and exhibited in 
print as remonstrances to the people It may there- 
fore not be improper to lay before the publick the 
reflections of a man who cannot favour the opposi- 
tion, for he thinks it wicked, and cannot fear it, for 
he thinks it weak. 

The grievance which has produced all this tem- 
pest of outrage, the oppression in which all other 
oppressions are included, the invasion which has left 
us no property, the alarm that suffers no patriot to 
sleep in quiet, is comprised in a vote of the House 
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of Commons, by which the freeholders of Middlesex 
are deprived of a Briton’s birth-right, representation 
in pailiament. 

They have indeed received the usual writ of elec- 
tion, but that writ, alas ! was malicious mockery , 
they weie insulted with the form, but denied the 
reality, for there was ope man excepted from their 
choice 

Non de vi, neque ceede, nec veneno, 

Sed lis est mihi de trjbus capellis 

The character of the man thus fatally excepted^ I 
have no purpose to delineate, Lampoon itself would 
disdain to speak ill of him of whom no man speaks 
well. It is sufficient that he is expelled the House 
of Commons, and confined m jail as being legally 
convicted of sedition and impiety. 

That this man cannot be appointed one of the 
guardians and counsellors of the church and state, 
is a grievance not to be endured. Every lover of 
liberty stands doubtful of the fate of posterity,, be- 
cause the chief county in England cannot take its 
representative from a jail 

Whence Middlesex should obtain the right of 
being denominated the chief county, cannot easily 
be discovered , it is indeed the county where the 
chief city happens to stand, but how that city 
treated the favourite of Middlesex is not yet for- 
gotten The county, as distinguished from the city, 
has no claim to particular consideration. 

That a man was m jail for sedition and impiety, 
would, I believe, have been within memory a suf- 
ficient reason why he should not come out of jail a 

r 2 
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legislator. This reason* notwithstanding the mu- 
tability of fashion* happens still to operate on the 
House of Commons Their notions* however strange, 
may be justified by a common obsei ration* that few 
are mended by imprisonment, and that he whose 
crimes have made confinement necessaiy, seldom 
makes any other use of his enlaigement, than to 
do with greater cunning what he did befoie with 
less 

But the people have been told with gieat con- 
fidence* that the House cannot control the right of 
constituting representatives that he who can per- 
suade lawful electois to choose him, whatever be his 
cliaractei* is lawfully chosen, and has a claim to a 
seat m pailiament, fiom which no human authority 
can depose lum 

Here, however, the pati ons of opposition are m 
some peiplexity. They are forced to confess, that 
by a tiain of precedents 506101611^0 establish a 
custom of pailiament, the House of Commons has 
jurisdiction over its own members , that the whole 
f has power o\er individuals , and that this power 
has been exercised sometimes m imprisonment* and 
often in expulsion 

That such power should reside in the House of 
Commons in some cases, is inevitably necessary* 
since it is required by every polity, that wheie there 
is a possibility of offence, there should be a possi- 
bility of punishment. A member of the House can- 
not be cited for his conduct m parliament before 
any other court; and therefoie, if the House cannot 
punish him, he may attack with impunity the rights 
of the people, and the title of the king 
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This exemption from the authority of other courts 
•was, I think, first established in favour of the five 
members in the long parliament. It is not to be 
considered as an usurpation, for it is implied in the 
principles of government. If legislative powers are 
not co-ordinate, they cease m part to be legislative ; 
and if they be co-ordinate, they are unaccountable ; 
for to uhom must that power account, which lias i 
no superiour ? 

The House of Commons is indeed dissoluble by 
the king, as the nation has of late been very cla- 
morously told ; but while it subsists it is co-ordinate 
with the other powers, and this co-ordmation ceases 
only when the House by dissolution ceases to subsist 

As the particular representatives of the people 
are m their publick character above the control of 
the courts of law, they must be subject to the juris- 
diction of the House ; and as the House, m the 
exercise of its authority, can be neither directed 
nor restrained, its own resolutions must be its laws, 
at least, if there is no antecedent decision of the 
•whole legislature. 

This privelege, not confirmed by any written law r 
or positive compact, but by the resistless power of 
political necessity, they have exercised, probably 
from their first institution, but certainly, as their 
records inform us, from the 2Sd of Elizabeth, when 
they expelled a member for derogating from their 
privileges 

It may perhaps be doubted, whethei it was ori- 
ginally necessary, that this right of control and 
punishment should extend beyond offences m the 
exercise of parliamentary duty, since all other crimes 
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are cognizable by other courts. But they, who are 
the only judges of their own rights, have exerted 
the power of expulsion on other occasions, and 
when Wickedness arrived at a certain magnitude, 
have considered an offence against society as an 
offence agamst the House. 

They have therefore divested notorious delinquents 
of their legislative character, and delivered them up 
to shame or punishment, naked and unprotected, 
that they might not contaminate the dignity of 
parliament. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony can- 
not sit in parliament, and the Commons probably 
judged, that not being bound to the forms of law* 
they might tieat these as felons, whose crimes were 
in their opinion equivalent to felony, and that as a 
known felon could not be chosen, a man so like a 
felon, that he could not easily be distinguished* 
ought to be expelled 

The first laws had no law to enforce them, the 
first authority was constituted by itself. The power 
exercised by the House of Commons is of this kind, 
a power rooted in the principles of government, 
and branched out by occasional practice ; a power 
which necessity made just, and precedents have 
made legal. 

It will occur that authority thus uncontrolable 
may, in times of heat and contest, be oppressively 
and injuriously exerted, and that he who suffers in- 
justice is without redress, however innocent, how r - 
ever miserable 

The position is true, but the argument is useless 
The Commons must be controlled, or be exempt 
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from control If they are exempt, they may do in- 
jury winch cannot he redressed ; if they are con- 
trolled, they are no longer legislative. 

If the possibility of abuse be an argument against 
authority, no authority ever can be established , if 
the actual abuse destroys its legality, there is no 
legal government now in the world. 

This power, which the Commons have so long 
exercised, they ventured to use once more against 
Mr. Wilkes, and on the Sd of February, 1769, ex- 
pelled him the House, for having printed and pub- 
lished a seditious libel, and three obscene and impious 
libels. 

If these imputations were just, the expulsion was 
surely seasonable and that they were just, the House 
had reason to determine, as he had confessed him- 
self, at the bar, the author of the libel which they 
term seditious, and was convicted m the King’s 
Bench of both the publications 

But the freeholders of Middlesex were of another 
opinion They either thought him innocent, or 
were not offended by his guilt. When a writ was 
issued for the election of a knight for Middlesex, m 
the room of John Wilkes, Esq expelled the House, 
his friends on the sixteenth of February chose him 
again. ' 

On the 17th, it was resolved, that John Wilkes, 
Esq. having been in this session of parliament expelled 
the House , was, and is, incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present parliament 

As there was no other candidate, it was resolved, 
at the same time, that the election of the 1 sixteenth 
ivas a void election 
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The freeholders still continued to think that no 
other man was fit to represent them, and on the 
sixteenth of March elected him once more. Their 
resolution was now so well known, that no opponent 
ventured to appear 

The Commons began to find, that powei without 
materials for operation can produce no effect. They 
might make the election void for ever, but if no 
other candidate could be found, their deteimmation 
could only be negative. They, however, made void 
the last election, and oidered a new wiit. 

On the thirteenth of April was a new election, at 
which Mr. Lutterel, and otheis, offered themselves 
candidates. Every method of intimidation was used, 
and some acts of violence were done to hinder Mr. 
Lutterel from appearing. He was not deterred, and 
the poll was taken, which exhibited for 

Mr. Wilkes, - - 11 43 

Mr. Lutterel, - - 296 

The sheriff returned Mr. Wilkes ; but the House, 
on April the fifteenth, determined that Mr. Lutterel 
was lawfully elected i 

From this day begun the clamour, which has con- 
tinued till now. Those who had undertaken to op- 
pose the ministry, having no grievance of greater 
magnitude, endeavoured to swell this decision into 
bulk, and distort it into deformity, and then held it 
out to terrify the nation 

Every artifice of sedition has been since practised 
to awaken discontent and inflame indignation. The 
papers of every day have been filled with exhorta- 
tions and menaces of faction The madness has 
spread through all ranks and through both sexes , 
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women and children have clamoured for Mr Wilkes’ 
honest simplicity has been cheated into fury, and 
only the wise have escaped infection 

The greater paTt may justly be suspected of not 
believing their own position, and with them it is 
not necessary to dispute They cannot be convinced 
who are convinced alreadj', and it is well known 
that they w ill not be ashamed. 

The decision, however, by which the smaller 
number of votes w T as preferred to the gi eater, has 
perplexed the minds of some, whose opinions it were 
indecent to despise, and v r ho by their integrity well 
deserve to have their doubts appeased 

Every diffuse and complicated question may be 
examined by different methods, upon different prin- 
ciples ; and that truth, which is easily found by one 
investigator, may be missed by another, equally 
honest and equally diligent. 

Those who inquire, whether a smaller number of 
legal votes can elect a representative in opposition 
to a greater, must receive from every tongue the 
same answer. 

The question, therefore, must be, whether a 
smaller number of legal votes shall not prevail 
against a greater number of votes not legal 7 
It must be considered, that those votes only are 
legal which are legally given, and that those only 
are legally given which are given for a legal can- 
didate 

It remains then to be discussed, whether a man 
expelled can be so disqualified by a vote of the 
House, as that he shall be no longer eligible by 
lawful electors 7 
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Here we must again recur, not to positive insti- 
tutions, but to the unwritten law of social nature, 
to the great and pregnant principle of political ne- 
cessity. All government supposes subjects, all au- 
thority implies obedience. To suppose in one the 
right to command what another has the right to 
refuse, is absurd and contradictory. A state so 
constituted must rest for ever in motionless equi- 
poise, with equal attractions of contrary tend- 
ency, with equal weights of power balancmg each 
other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can neither pre- 
vent nor rectify disorders. A sentence which can- 
not be executed can have no power to warn or to 
reform. If the Commons have only the power of 
dismissing for a few days the man whom his con- 
stituents can immediately send back, if they can 
expel but cannot exclude, they have nothing more 
than nominal authority, to which perhaps obedience 
never may be paid. 

The representatives of our ancestors had an opi- 
nion very different they fined and imprisoned their 
members ; on great provocation they disabled them 
for ever; and this power of pronouncmg perpetual 
disability is maintained by Selden himself 

These claims seem to have been made and al- 
lowed, when the constitution of our government had 
not yet been sufficiently studied. Such powers are 
not legal, because they are not necessary - cud of 
that power which only necessity justifies, no more 
is to be admitted than necessity obtrudes. 

The Commons cannot make laws, they can only 
pass resolutions, which, like all resolutions, arc of 
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force only to those that make them, and to those 
only while they are ■willing to observe them. 

The vote of the House of Commons has there- 
fore only so far the force of a law, as that force is 
necessary to preserve the vote from losing its ef- 
ficacy , it must begin by operating upon themselves, 
and extends its influence to others, only by conse- 
quences arising from the first intention He that 
starts game on his own manor, may pursue it into 
another. 

They can properly make laws only for them- 
selves 4 a member, while he keeps his seat, is sub- 
ject to these laws , but when he is expelled, the 
jurisdiction ceases, for he is now no longer within 
their dominion. 

The disability, which a vote can superinduce to 
expulsion, is no more than was included m expul- 
sion itself, it is only a declaration of the Commons, 
that they will permit no longer him whom they 
thus censure to sit with them in parliament; a de- 
claration made by that right which they necessarily 
possess, of regulating their own House, and of in- 
flicting punishment on their own delinquents 

They have therefore no other way to enforce the 
sentence of incapacity than that of adhering to it 
They cannot otherwise punish the candidate so dis- 
qualified for offering himself, nor the electors for 
accepting him But if he has any competitor, that 
competitor must prevail, and if he has none, his 
election will be void , for the right of the House to 
reject, annihilates with regard to the man so re- 
jected the right of electing 
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It has been urged, that the power of the House 
terminates with their session ; since a prisoner com- 
mitted by the Speaker’s warrant cannot be detained 
during the recess. That power indeed ceases with 
the session, which must operate by the agency of 
others, because, when they do not sit, they can em- 
ploy no agent, having no longer any legal existence, 
but that which is exercised on themselves revives 
at tkeii meeting, when the subject of that power still 
subsists. They can m the next session refuse to re- 
admit him, whom in the former session they expelled 

That expulsion infeired exclusion, in the present 
case, must be, I think, easily admitted. The expul- 
sion and the writ issued for a new election were m 
the same session, and since the House is by the rule 
of parliament hound for the session by a vote once 
passed, the expelled member cannot be admitted 
He that cannot he admitted, cannot he elected ; and 
the votes given to a man ineligible being given in 
vain, the highest number for an eligible candidate 
becomes a majority. 

To these conclusions, as to most moral, and to all 
political positions, many objections may be made 
The perpetual subject of political disquisition is 
not absolute, but comparative good. Of two sy- 
stems of government, or two laws relating to the 
same subject, neither will ever he such as theoretical 
nicety would desire, and therefore neither can easily 
force its way against prejudice and obstinacy, each 
will hale its excellencies and defects, and every 
man, with a little help from pride, may think Ins 
ow n the best 
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It seems to "be tlie opinion of many, tliat expul- 
sion is only a dismission of the representative to Ins 
constituents, with such a testimony against him as 
his sentence may comprise , and that if his con- 
stituents, notu ithstanding the censure of the House, 
thinking his case hard, his fault trifling, or his 
excellencies such as overbalance it, should again 
choose him as still worthy of their tiust, the House 
cannot refuse him, for his punishment lias purged 
Ins fault, and the right of electors must not be 
violated 

This is plausible, hut not cogent. It is a scheme 
of repiesentation which would mate a specious ap- 
pearance m a political romance, hut cannot he 
brought into practice among us, who see eveiy day 
the toweling head of speculation how down unwill- 
ingly. to groveling experience 

Governments formed hy chance, and gradually 
improved hy such expedients as the successive dis- 
coveiy of their defects happened to suggest, are 
nevei to he tued hy a legulai theory They are 
fabricks of dissimilai materials, laised hy different 
aiclntects, upon different plans We must he con- 
tent with them as they are , should we attempt to 
mend their disproportions, we might easily demolish, 
and difficultly rebuild them 

Laws are now made, and customs aie established ; 
these aie our rules, - and hy them we must he 
guided 

It is uncontrovertibly certain, that the Commons 
never intended to leave electors the liberty of re- 
turning them an expelled member, for they always 
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require one to be chosen in the room of him that is 
expelled, and I see not with what propriety a man 
can be le-chosen m his own loom. 

Expulsion, if this were its whole effect, might 
very often be desirable. Sedition, or obscenity, 
might be no greater crimes m the opinion of other 
electors, than m that of the freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex; and many a wretch, whom his colleagues 
should expel, might come back persecuted into 
fame, and provoke with harder front a second 
expulsion. 

Many of the representatives of the people can 
hardly be said to have been chosen at all. Some by 
inheriting a borough inherit a seat , and some sit 
by the favour of otheis, whom peiliaps they may 
gratify by the act which provoked the expulsion 
Some are safe by then popularity, and some by 
their alliances. None w'ould diead expulsion, if 
this doctune were received, but those who bought 
their elections, and who would be obliged to buy 
them again at a higher price 

But as uncertainties are to be determined by 
things certain, and customs to be explained, where 
it is possible, by written law, the patriots have tri- 
umphed with a quotation from an act of the 4th 
and 5th of Anne, which permits those to be re- 
chosen whose seats are vacated by the acceptance 
of a place of profit This they wisely consider as 
an expulsion, and from the permission, m this case, 
of a re-election, infer that every other expulsion 
leaves the delinquent entitled to the same indul- 
gence. This is the paragraph : 
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“ If any person, being chosen a member of the 
House of Commons, shall accept of any office from 
the crown, during such time as he shall continue a 
member, his election shall lie, and is hereby declared 
to be void, and a new writ shall issue for a new 
election, as if such person so accepting was naturally 
dead. Nevertheless such pei son shall be capable of 
being again elected , as if Ins place had not become 
void as aforesaid ” 

How this favours the doctrine of re-admission by 
a second choice, I am not able to discover. The 
statute of SO Charles II. had enacted. That he 
who should sit in the House of Commons, with- 
out taking the oaths and subscribing the test, 
should be disabled to sit in the House during that 
Parliament, and a writ should issue for the election 
of a new member, m place of the member so disabled, 
as if such member had naturally died. 

This last clause is apparently copied in the act 
of Anne, but with the common fate of mutators. 
In the act of Charles, the political death continued 
dunng the parliament, m that of Anne it was hardly 
worth the while to kill the man whom the next 
breath was to revive. It is, however, apparent, that 
in the opinion of the parliament, the dead-doing 
lines would have kept him motionless, if he had not 
been recovered by a kind exception A seat vacated, 
could not be regained without express permission 
of the same statute 

The right of being chosen again to a seat thus 
vacated is not enjoyed by any general right, but 
required a special clause, and solicitous provision. 
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But what resemblance can imagination conceive 
between one man vacating his seat, by a mark of 
favour from the crown, and another driven from it 
for sedition and obscenity. The acceptance of, a 
place contaminates no chaiacter, the crown that 
gives it, intends to gne with it always dignity, 
sometimes authonty. The Commons, it is veil 
known, think not worse of thcmsehcs or others for 
then offices of piofit; yet profit implies temptation, 
and may expose a representntn e to the suspicion 
of Ins constituents , though if they still think him 
woithyof their confidence, they may again elect lnni 

Such is the consequence When a man is dis- 
missed by law to his constituents, with new trust 
and new dignity, they may, if they think him m- 
conuptible, lestoie him to Ins seat; w'hat can fol- 
low', tlieiefoie, but that when the House drives out 
a v arlet With pubhek infamy, he goes aw ay w ith the 
like pei mission to return? 

If infatuation be, as the proveib tells us, the 
foieiunnei of destruction, how near must be the 
rum of a nation that can be incited against its go- 
vernors, by sophistry like this I may be excused 
if I catch the pamck, and join my groans at this 
alarming crisis, with the general lamentation of 
weeping patriots 

Anothei objection is, that the Commons, by pro- 
nouncing the sentence of disqualification, make a 
law r , and take upon themselves the pow r er of the 
whole legislature. - Many quotations are then pro- 
duced to piove that the House of Commons can 
make no law's. 
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Three acts have been cited, disabling membels 
for different terms on different occasions ; and it is 
profoundly remarked, that if the Commons could 
by theii own privilege have made a disqualification, 
their jealousy of their privileges wouldnever have ad- 
mitted the concurrent sanction of the other powers. 

I must for ever remind these puny controvertists, 
that those acts are laws of permanent obligation : 
that two of them ore now in force, and that the 
other expired only when it had fulfilled its end. 
Such laws the Commons cannot make; they could, 
perhaps, have determined for themselves, that they 
would expel all who should not take the test, hut 
they could leave no authority behind them, that 
should obhge the next parliament to expel them. 
They could refuse the South Sea directors, but they 
could not entail the refusal. They can disqualify by 
vote, but not by law ; they cannot know that the 
sentence of disqualification pronounced to-day may 
not become void to-morrow, by the dissolution of 
their own House. Yet while the same parliament 
sits, the disqualification continues unless the vote 
be lesemded, and while it so continues, makes the 
votes, which fieeholders may give to the interdicted 
candidate, useless and dead, since there cannot 
exist, with respect to the same subject at the same 
time, an absolute power to choose and an absolute 
power to reject. 

In 1614-, the attorney-general was voted inca- 
pable of a seat in the House of Commons ; and the 
nation is triumphantly told, that though the vote 
never was revoked, the attorney-general is now a 
member. He certainly may now be a member 

vol vni G 
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without revocation of the vote A law is of per- 
petual obligation;, but a vote is nothing when the 
voters are gone. A law is a compact reciprocally 
made by the legislative powers, and therefoie not 
to he abrogated but by all the parties. A vote is 
simply a t lesolution, which binds only him that is 
willing to he bound. 

I have thus punctiliously and minutely pursued 
this disquisition, because I suspect that these rea- 
soned, whose business is to deceive others, have 
sometimes deceived themselves, and I am willing 
to free them from their embarrassment, though I 
do not expect much gratitude for my kindness 

Other objections are yet remaining, for of poli- 
tical objections there cannot easily be an end It 
has been observed, that vice is no proper cause of 
expulsion, for if the worst man m the House were 
always to be expelled, m time none would he left. 
But no man is expelled for being worst, he is ex- 
pelled for being enormously bad; his conduct is 
compared, not with that of others, but with the 
rule of action 

The punishment of expulsion being in its own 
nature uncertain, may be too great or too little for 
the fault 

This must be the case of many punishments. 
Forfeiture of chattels is nothing to him that bas 
no possessions Exile itself may be accidentally a 
good , and indeed any punishment less than death 
is very different to different men 

But if this precedent be admitted and established, 
no man can hereafter be sure that he shall be re- 
presented by him whom he would choose One half 
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of the House may meet early m the morning, and 
snatch an opportunity to' expel the other, and the 
greater part of the nation may by this stratagem 
be without its lawful 'representatives - 

He that sees all this, sees very far. But I can k 
tell him of greater evils yet behind There is one 
possibdity of wickedness, which, at this alarming 
crisis, has not yet been mentioned Every one 
knows the malice, the subtilty, the industry, the 
vigilance, and the greediness of the Scots The 
Scotch members are about the numbel sufficient to 
make a house. I propose it to the consideration 
of the supporters of the Bill of Bights, whether 
there is not reason to suspect, that these hungry 
intruders from the north are now contriving to 
expel all the English. We may then curse the 
hour in which it was determined, that expulsion 
and exclusion are the same For who can guess 
what may be done when the Scots have the whole 
House to themselves 7 

Thus agreeable to custom and reason, notwith- 
standing all objections, real or imaginary; thus 
consistent with the practice of former times, and 
thus consequential to- the original principles of 
government, is that decision by which so much 
violence of discontent has been excited, which has 
been bo dolorously bewailed, and so outrageously 
resented 

- Let us however not be seduced to put too much 
confidence m justice or m truth , they have often 
been found inactive m their own defence, and give 
more confidence than help to their friends and their 
advocates It may perhaps be prudent to make 

g 2 
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one momentary concession to falsehood, by sup- 
posing the vote in Mr. Lutterel’s favour to be 
wrong. 

All wrong ought to be rectified. If Mr Wilkes 
is deprived of a lawful seat, both he and Ins electors 
have reason to complain , but it will not be easily 
found, why, among the innumerable wrongs of 
which a great part of mankind are hourly com- 
plaining, the whole caie of the public should be 
transferred to Mr. Wilkes and the freeholders of 
Middlesex, who might all sink into non-existence, 
without any other effect, than that there would be 
room made for a new rabble, and a new retailer of 
sedition and obscenity. The cause of our country 
would suffer little ; the rabble, whencesoever they 
come, will be always patriots, and always supporters 
of the Bill of Bights 

The House of Commons decides the disputes 
arising from elections Was it ever supposed, that 
m all cases their decisions tvere right ? Eveiy man 
whose lawful election is defeated, is equally w r ronged 
with Mr. Wilkes, and lus constituents feel their dis- 
appointment wpth no less anguish than the free- 
holders of Middlesex. These decisions have often 
been apparently partial, and sometimes tyrannically 
oppressive A majority has been given to a fa- 
vourite candidate, by expunging votes which had 
always been allowed, and which therefore had the 
autlionty by which all votes are given, that of cus- 
tom uninterrupted When the Commons determine 
who shall be constituents, they may, with some pro- 
pi lety, be said to make law, because those deter- 
minations have hitherto, for the sake of quiet, been 
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adopted by succeeding parliaments A i ote there- 
fore of the House, when it operates as a law, is to 
individuals a law only temporary, but to commu- 
nities perpetual. 

Yet though all this has been done, and though at 
every new parliament much of this is expected to 
be done again, it has never produced m any former 
time such an alarming crisis. We have found by 
experience, that though a squire has given ale and 
venison m vain, and a borough has been compelled 
to see its dearest interest m the hands of him whom 
it did not trust, yet the general state of the nation 
has continued the same. The sun has risen, and 
the corn has grown, and whatever talk has been of 
the danger of property, yet he that ploughed the 
field commonly reaped it, and he that built a house 
was master of the door the vexation excited by in- 
justice suffered, or supposed to be suffered, by any 
private man, or single community, was local and 
temporary, it neither spread far, nor lasted long. 

The nation looked on with little care, because 
there did not seem to be much danger. The con- 
sequence of small irregularities was not felt, and we 
had not yet learned to be terrified by very distant 
enemies. 

But quiet and security are now at an end. Our 
vigilance is quickened, and our comprehension is 
enlarged. We not only see events in their causes, 
but before their causes ; we hear the thunder while 
the sky is clear, and see the mine sprung before it 
is dug. Pohtical wisdom has, by the force of En- 
glish genius, been improved at last not only to po- 
htical intuition, but to political prescience 
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But it cannot, I am afiaid, be said, that as we aie 
grown wise, we aie made happy. It is said of those 
who have the wonderful powei called second sight, 
that they seldom see any thing but evil : political 
second sight has the same effect , we hem of notlung 
but of an alaimmg crisis, of violated rights, and 
expmng libeities The morning uses upon new 
wiongs, and the dreamer passes the night in mia- 
ginaiy shackles. * 

The sphere of anxiety is now enlaiged, he that 
hitherto cared only for himself, now cares for the 
Publick ; for he has learned that the happiness of in- 
dividuals is comprised in the piospenty of the whole, 
and that his country never suffeis, but he suffers 
with it, however it happens that he feels no paim 

Fired with this fever of epidemick patiiotism,the 
tailor slips Ins thimble, the diapei diops Ins yard, 
and the blacksmith lays down his hammer; they 
meet at an honest alehouse, consider the state of 
the nation, read or hear the last petition, lament 
the miseries of the time, are alaimed at the dread- 
ful crisis, and subscribe to the support of the Bill 
of Rights 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an intruder of 
more benevolence than prudence attempts to dis- 
perse their cloud of dejection, and ease their hearts 
by seasonable consolation. He tells them, that 
though the government cannot be too diligently 
watched, it may be too hastily accused ; and that, 
though private judgment is every man’s right, yet 
we cannot judge of what we do not know , that we 
feel at present no evils which government can al- 
leviate, and that the publick business is committed 
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to men who haye as much light to confidence as 
their adversaries , that the freeholders of Middlesex, 
if they could not choose Mr. Wilkes, might have 
chosen any other man, and that /^e ti usts tee have 
within the realm jive hundred as good as he,, that 
even if this which has happened to Middlesex had 
happened to every other county, that one man 
should he made incapable of being elected, it could 
produce no great change m the parliament, nor 
much contract the power of election , that- what 
has been done is probably right, and that if it be 
wrong it is of little consequence, since a like case 
cannot easily occur , that expulsions jare very rare, 
and if they should, by unbounded insolence of fac- 
tion, become more frequent, the electors may easily 
provide a second choice. 

All this he may say, but not half of this will be 
heard , his opponents will stun lum and themselves 
with a confused sound of pensions and places, ve- 
nality and corruption, oppression and invasion, 
slavery and ruin 

Outcries like these, utteied by malignity, and 
echoed by folly , general accusations of indeter- 
minate wickedness ; and obscure hints of impossible 
designs, dispersed among those that do not know 
their meaning, by those thatiknow them to be false, 
have disposed part of the nation, though but a small 
part, to pester the court with ridiculous petitions 

The progress of a petition is well known An 
ejected placeman goes down to lus county or his 
borough, tells his friends of his inability to serve 
them, and lus constituents of the corruption of the 
government His friends readily understand that 
he who can get nothing, will have nothing to give 
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They agree to pioclaim a meeting; meat and drink 
aie plentifully provided , a crowd is easily brought 
together, and those who think that they know the 
reason of their meeting, undertake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamour unite their powers, 
the crowd, condensed and heated, begins to ferment 
with the leaven of sedition. All see a thousand evils, 
though they cannot show them, and grow impatient 
for a remedy, though they know not what. 

A speech is then made by the Cicero of the day ; 
he says much, and suppresses more, and credit is 
equally given to what he tells, and what he conceals 
The petition is read and universally approved. 
Those who aie sober enough to write, add their 
names, and the rest would sign it if they could. 

Every man goes home and tells bis neighbour of 
the glories of the day ; how he was consulted, and 
what he advised ; how he was invited into the great 
room, where his loidslup called him by his name; 
how he was caressed by Sir Francis, Sir Joseph, or 
Sir George; how he eat turtle and venison, and 
drank unanimity to the three brothers. 

The poor loiterer, whose shop had confined him, 
or whose wife had locked him up, hears the tale of 
luxury with envy, and at last inquires what was then 
petition. Of the petition nothing is remembered 
by the narrator, but that it spoke much of fears and 
apprehensions, and something very alarming, and 
that he is sure it is against the government; the 
other is convinced that it must be right, and wishes 
he had been there, for he loves wine and venison, 
and is resolved as long as he lives to be against the 
government 

The petition is then handed fiom town to town, 
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and from house to house, and -wherever it comes the 
inhabitants flock together, that they may see that 
which must he sent to the king. Names are easily 
collected. One man signs because he hates the 
papist ; another because he has vowed destruction 
to the turnpikes ; one because it will vex the parson; 
another because he owes his landlord nothing ; one 
because he is vich ; another because he is poor ; one 
to show that he is not afraid, and another to show 
that he can write. 

The passage, however, is not always smooth. 
Those who collect contributions to sedition, some- 
times apply to a man of higher rank and more en- 
lightened mind, who, instead of lending them his 
name, calmly reproves them for being seducers of 
the people. 

You who are here, says he, complaining of ve- 
nality, are yourselves the agents of those who, having 
estimated themselves at too high a price, are only 
angry that they are not bought. You are appeal- 
ing from the parliament to the rabble, and inviting 
those who scarcely, in the most common affairs, di- 
stinguish right from wrong, to judge of a question 
complicated with law written and unwritten, with 
the general principles of government, and the par- 
ticular customs of the House of Commons ; you are 
showing them a grievance, so distant that they can- 
not see it, and so light that they cannot feel it ; for 
how, but by unnecessary intelligence and artificial 
provocation, should the farmers and shopkeepers 
of Yorkshire and Cumberland know or care how 
Middlesex is represented 7 Instead of wandering 
thus round the county to exaspeiate the rage of 
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“party, and darken the suspicions of ignorance, it is 
the duty of men like you, who have leisure for in- 
quiry, to lead back the people to their honest la- 
bour ; to tell them, that submission is the duty of 
the ignorant, and content the virtue of the poor, 
that they have no skill m the art of government, 
nor any interest m the dissensions of the great , and 
when you meet with any, as some there are, whose 
understandings are capable of comiction, it will be- 
come you to allay this foaming ebullition, by show- 
ing them that they have as much happiness as the 
condition of life will easily receive, and that a govern- 
ment, of which an erroneous or unjust representa- 
tion of Middlesex is the greatest crime that interest 
can discover, or malice can upbraid, is a government 
approaching nearer to perfection, than any that ex- 
perience has known, or history related. 

The drudges of sedition wish to change their 
ground, they hear him with sullen silence, feel con- 
viction without repentance, and are confounded but 
not abashed ; they go forward to another door, and 
find a kinder reception fiom a man enraged against 
the government, because he has just been paying 
tbe tax upon his windows. 

That a petition for a dissolution of the parliament 
will at all times have its favourers, may be easily 
imagined The people indeed do not expect that 
one House of Commons w ill be much honester or 
much wiser than another , they do not suppose that 
the taxes will be lightened , or, though they have 
been so often taught to hope it, that • soap 
candles will be cheaper, they expeetno lediess of 
grievances, for of no grievances but taxes do they 
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complain ; they wish not the extension of liberty, 
for they do not feel any restraint ; about the se- 
curity of privilege or property they are totally 
careless, for they see no pioperty invaded, nor 
know, till they ore told, that any privilege has suf- 
fered Molation. 

Least of all do they expect, that any future par- 
liament will lessen its own powers, or communicate 
to the people that authority which it has once ob- 
tained. 

Yet a new parliament is sufficiently desirable. 
The year of election is a y r ear of jollity , and what 
is still more delightful, a year of equality. The 
glutton now eats the delicacies for which he longed 
w hen he could not purchase them, and the drunk- 
ard has the pleasure of wme without the cost. The 
drone lives a while without .work, and the shop- 
keeper, in the flow of money, raises Ins price. The 
meckamck, that trembled at the presence of Sir Jo- 
seph, now bids him come again for an answ er , and 
the poacher whose gun has been seized, now finds 
an opportunity to reclaim it Even the honest 
man is not displeased to see himself important, and 
willingly resumes m two years that power which 
he had resigned for seven Few love their friends 
so w'ell as not to desire superiority by unexpensive 
benefaction. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these motives to com- 
pliance, the promoters of petitions have not been 
successful Few could be persuaded to lament evils 
which they did not suffer, or to solicit for redress 
which they do not want The petition has been, in 
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some places, rejected ; and perhaps in all but one, 
signed only by the meanest and grossest of the 
people. 

Since this expedient now invented or revived to 
distress the government, and equally practicable at 
all times by all wlio shall be excluded from power 
and from piofit, has produced so little effect, let us 
consider the opposition ns no longer formidable. 
The great engine has recoiled upon them. They 
thought that the terms they sent were terms of iceighh 
which would have amazed all and stumbled many, 
but the consternation is now over, and their foes 
stand up ight , as before. 

With great propriety and dignity the king has, 
in Ins speech, neglected or forgotten them. He 
might easily know that what u as presented as the 
sense of the people, is the sense only of the profli- 
gate and dissolute ; and that whatever parliament 
should be convened, the same petitioners w ould he 
ready, for the same reason, to request its dissolu- 
tion. 

As we once had a rebellion of the clowns, we 
have now an opposition of the pedlars The quiet 
of the nation has been for years disturbed by a fac- 
tion, against which all factions ought to conspire, 
for its original principle is the desire of levelling , 
it is only animated, under the name of zeal, by the 
natural malignity of the mean against the great. 

When in the confusion which the English inva- 
sions produced m France, the villains, imagining 
that they had found the golden hour of emancipa- 
tion, took arms m their hands, the knights of both 
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nations considered the cause as common, and, sus- 
pending the general hostility, united to chastise 
them. 

The whole conduct of this despicable faction is 
distinguished by plebeian grossness, and savage in- 
decency. To misrepresent the actions and the prin- 
ciples of tlieir enemies is common to all parties; but 
the insolence of invective, and brutality of reproach, 
which have lately prei, ailed, are peculiar to this 

An infallible character] stick of meanness is cru- 
elty. This is the only faction that has shouted at 
the condemnation of a criminal, and that, when his 
innocence procured his pardon, has clamoured for 
his blood 

All other parties, however enraged at each other, 
have agreed to treat the throne with decency ; but 
these low-born railers have attacked not only the 
authority, but the character of their sovereign, and 
have endeavoured, surely without effect, to alienate 
the affections of the people from the only king, 
who, for almost a century, has much appeared to 
desire, or much endeavoured to deserve them 
They have insulted lum with rudeness and with 
menaces, which were never excited by the gloomy 
sullenness of William, even when half the nation 
denied him their allegiance ; nor by the dangerous 
bigotry of James, unless when he was finally driven 
from his palace , and with which scarcely the open 
hostilities of rebellion ventured to vilify the unhap- 
py Charles, even in the remarks on the cabmet of 
Naseby 

It is surely not unreasonable to hope, that the 
nation will consult its dignity, if not its safety, and 
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disdain to be protected or enslaved by the dcclaim- 
ers 01 the plotters of a city-tavern Had Rome 
fallen by the Catilmanan conspiracy, she might 
have consoled her fate by the greatness of her de- 
stroyeis ; but what would have alleviated the dis- 
grace of England, had her government been changed 
by Tilei or by Ket? 

One part of the nation has never before con- 
tended with the other, hut for some weighty and 
apparent interest. If the means were violent, the 
end was great. The civil war was fought for what 
each army called and believed the best religion, and 
the best government The struggle m the reign of 
Anne, was to exclude 01 restore an exile king. We 
are now disputing, with almost equal animosity, 
whether Middlesex shall be repiesented or not by 
a criminal from a jail. 

The only comfort left m such degeneracy is that 
a lower state can be no longer possible 

In This contemptuous censure, I mean not to in- 
clude every single man In all lead, says the che- 
mist, there is silver, and in all copper there is gold 
But mingled masses are justly denominated by the 
greater quantity, and when the precious particles 
aie not worth extraction, a faction and a pig must 
be melted down together to the forms and offices 
that chance allots them. 

i 

Fiunt urceoli, pulves, sartago, pateUae 


A* few weeks will now show whethei the govern- 
ment can be shaken by empty noise, and whether 
the faction which depends upon its influence, has 
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not deceived alike the publick and itself. That it 
should have continued till now, is sufficiently shame- 
ful. None can indeed wonder that it has been sup- 
ported by the sectaries, the natural fomenters of 
sedition, and confederates of the rabble, of whose 
religion little now remains but hatred of establish- 
ments, and who are angry to find separation now 
only tolerated, which was once rewarded ; but every 
honest man must lament, that it has been regarded 
with frigid neutrality by the Tories, who, being long 
accustomed to signalize their principles by opposi- 
tion to the court, do not yet consider that they have 
at last a king who knows not the name of party, 
and who wishes to be the common father of all his 
people 

As a man inebriated only by vapours soon re- 
covers m the open air; a nation discontented to 
madness, without anyi adequate cause, will return 
to its w'lts and its allegiance when a little pause 
has cooled it to reflection. Nothing, therefore, is 
necessary, at this alai mmg ams, but to consider 
the alarm as false To make concessions, is to en- 
courage encroachment Let the court, despise the 
faction, and the disappointed people will soon de- 
ride it. 
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To proportion tlie eagerness of contest to its im- 
portance seems too hard a task for human wisdom. 
The pride of wit has kept ages busy m the discus- 
sion of useless questions, and the pride of power 
has destroyed armies to gam or to keep unprofitable 
possessions 

Not many years have passed since the cruelties 
of war were filling the world with terror and with 
sorrow; rage was at last appeased, or strength ex- 
hausted, and to the harassed nations peace was 
restored, with its pleasures and its benefits. Of 
this state all felt the happiness, and all implored 
the continuance ; but what continuance of happi- 
ness can be expected, when the whole system of 
European empire can be in danger of a new con- 
cussion, by a contention for a few spots of earth, 
which, in the deserts of the ocean, had almost 
escaped human notice, and which, if they had not 
happened to make a sea-mark, had perhaps never 
had a name 9 
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Fortune often delights to dignify what nature has 
neglected, and that renown which cannot he claimed 
by intrmsick excellence or greatness is sometimes 
derived from unexpected accidents. The Rubicon 
was ennobled by the passage of Ciesar, and the time 
is now come when Falkland’s Islands demand their 
historian 

But the writer to whom this employment shall 
be assigned will have few opportunities of descrip- 
tive splendour, or narrative elegance Of other 
countries it is told how often they have changed 
tlieir government, these islands have hitherto 
changed only their name. Of heroes to conquer, 
or legislators to civilize, here has been no appear- 
ance ; nothing has happened to them but that they 
have been sometimes seen by wandering navigators, 
who passed by tlien^ m search of better habita- 
tions 

Wien the Spaniards, who, under the conduct of 
Columbus, discovered Ameiica, had taken possession 
of its most wealthy regions ; they surprised and ter- 
rified Europe by a sudden and unexampled influx 
of riches They were made at once msupportably 
insolent, and might perhaps have become irresistibly 
powerful, had not their mountainous treasures been 
scattered m the air with the ignorant profusion of 
unaccustomed opulence 

The greater part of the European potentates saw 
this stream of riches flowing into Spam without at- 
tempting to dip their own hands in the golden 
fountain France had no naval skill or power; 
Portugal was extending her dominions in the east 
over regions formed in the gaiety of nature ; the 
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of its most w ealth) regions ; they surprised and ter- 
rified Europe by a sudden and unexampled influx 
of riches. They were made at once msupportably 
insolent, and might perhaps have become irresistibly 
powerful, had not their mountainous treasures been 
scattered in the air with the ignorant profusion of 
unaccustomed opulence 

The greatei part of the European potentates saw 
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Hanseatick league, being planned only for the se- 
curity of traffick, had no tendency to disco veiy or 
invasion ; and the commercial states of Italy grow- 
ing rich by tiadmg between Asia and Europe, and 
not lying upon the ocean, did not desire to seek by 
great hazards, at a distance, what was almost at 
home to be found with safety. 

The English alone were animated by the success 
of the Spanish naugators, to try if any thing uas 
left that might reward adventure, or incite appio- 
pnation They sent Cabot into the noith, but in 
the north there was no gold or silver to be found 
The best regions weie pre-occupied, yet they still 
continued tlieir hopes and their labours They w ere 
the second nation that dared the extent of the Pa- 
cifick Ocean, and the second circumnavigators of 
the globe. 

By the wai between Elizabeth and Philip, the 
wealth of America became lawful prize, and those 
who were less afraid of danger than of poverty 
supposed that riches might easily be obtained by 
plundeung the Spaniards Nothing is difficult when 
gam and honour unite their influence , the spirit 
and vigour of these expeditions enlaiged our views 
of the new world, and made us first acquainted with 
its remotei coasts. 

In the fatal voyage of Cavendish (1592), Captain 
Davis, who, being sent out as Ins associate, was 
afterwards parted fiom him or deserted him, as he 
was driven by violence of weather about the straits 
of Magellan, is supposed to have been the first who 
saw the lands now called Falkland’s Islands, but 
his distress permitted him not to make any observa- 
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tion, and lie left them, as he found them, without 
a name. 

Not long afterwards (1594*) Sir Richard Hawkins, 
being in the same seas with the same designs, saw 
these islands again, if they are indeed the same 
islands, and in honour of lus mistress, called them 
Hawkins’s Maiden Land. 

This voyage was not of renowmsufficient to pro- 
cure a general reception to the new name, for when 
the Dutch, who had now become strong enough 
not only to defend themselves, hut to attack then 
masters, sent (159S) Verhagen and Sebald de Wert 
into the South Seas, these islands, which were not 
supposed to have been known before, obtained the 
denomination of Sebald’s Islands, and were from 
that time placed m the charts , though Frezier tells 
us, that they were yet considered as of doubtful 
existence 

Their present English name was probably given 
them (1689) by Strong, whose journal,/ yet un- 
printed, may be found m the Museum This name 
was adopted by Halley, and has from that time, I 
believe, been received mto our maps 

The privateers which were put mto motion by the 
wars of William and Anne saw those islands and 
mention them , but they were yet not considered as 
territories worth a contest Strong, affirmed that 
there was no wood, and Dampier suspected that 
they had no water 

Frezier describes their appearance with more 
distinctness, and mentions some ships of St Maloes, 
by which they had been visited, and to which he 
seems willing enough to ascribe the honour of dis- 

h 2 
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covering islands which yet he admits to have been 
seen by Hawkins, and named by Sebald de Wert 
He, I suppose, in honour of his countrymen, called 
them the Malomnes, the denomination now used by 
the Spaniards, who seem not, till very lately, to have 
thought them impoitant enough to deserve a name 
Since the publication of Anson’s voyage, they 
have very much" changed their opinion, finding a 
settlement in Pepys’s or Falkland’s Island recom- 
mended by the author as necessaiy to the success 
of our futuie expeditions against the coast of Chili, 
and as of such use and importance, that it would 
produce many advantages m peace, and in war 
would make us masteis of the South Sea. 

Scarcely any degree of judgment is sufficient to 
restrain the imagination from magnifying that on 
which it is long detained. The relator of Anson’s 
voyage had heated his mind with its various events, 
had partaken the hope with which it was begun, and 
the vexation suffered by its various miscarriages, 
and then thought nothing could be of greater be- 
nefit to the nation than that -which might promote 
the success of such another enterprise 

Had the heroes of that history eveh performed 
and attained all that when they first spiead their 
sails, they ventured to hope, the consequence would 
yet have produced very little hurt to the Spaniards, 
and very little benefit to the English They would 
have taken a few towns , Anson and his companions 
would have shared the plunder or the ransom , and 
the Spaniards, finding their southern territories ac- 
cessible, would for the future have guarded them 
better. 
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That such a settlement may "be of use m war, no 
man that considers its situation will deny. But war 
is not the whole business of life; it happens hut 
seldom, and every man, either good or wise, wishes 
that its frequency were still less That .conduct 
which betrays designs of future hostility, if it does 
not excite violence, will always generate malignity; 
it must for ever exclude confidence and friendship, 
and continue a cold and sluggish rivalry, by a sly 
reciprocation of indirect injuries, without the bravery 
of war, or the security of peace. 

The advantage of such a settlement in time of 
peace is, I thmk, not easily to be proved. For what 
use can it have but of a station for contraband 
traders, a nursery of fraud, and a 'receptacle of 
theft 7 Narborough, about a century ago, was of 
opinion, that no advantage could he obtained in 
voyages to the South Sea, except by such an arma- 
ment as, with a sailor’s morality, might trade by 
force It is well known that the prohibitions of 
foreign commerce are, m these countries, to the last 
degree rigorous, and that no man not authorized by 
the king of Spain can trade there but by force or 
stealth Whatever profit is obtained must be gained 
by the violence of rapine, or dexterity of fraud. 

Government will not perhaps soon arrive at such 
purity and excellence, hut that some connivance at 
least will be indulged to the triumphant robber and 
successful cheat. He that brings wealth home is 
seldom interrogated by what means it was obtained. 
This, however, is one of those modes of corruption 
w ith which mankind ought always to struggle, and 
which they may m time hope to o\ ercome There 
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is reason to expect, that as the world is -more en- 
lightened, policy and moiality will at last be recon- 
ciled, and that nations will learn not to do what they 
would not suffer. 

But the silent toleiation of suspected guilt is a 
degree of depravity far below that which openly in- 
cites and manifestly protects it. To pardon a pnate 
maybe mjunous to mankind, but how much greater 
is the crime of opening a port m which all pirates 
shall be safe ? The conti aband trader is not more 
worthy of piotection . if with Narborough he trades 
by force, he is a pirate ; if he trades secretly, he is 
only a thief. Those who honestly refuse his ti affick 
lie hates as obstructors of his piofit , and those with 
whom he deals he cheats, because lie knows that 
they dare not complain. He lives with a heart full 
of that malignity Avhich fear of detection always 
generates in those who aie to defend unjust acquisi- 
tions against law ful authority , and when he comes 
home with nches thus acquired, he brings a mind 
hardened in evil, too proud for reproof, and too 
stupid for reflection , he offends the high by Ins in- 
solence, and corrupts the low by his example. 

Whether these truths were forgotten or despised, 
01 whether some better purpose was then m agita- 
tion, the representation made in Anson’s voyage had 
such effect upon the statesmen of that time, that (in 
174S) some sloops were fitted out for the fuller 
knowledge of Pepys’s and Falkland’s Islands, and 
for further discoveries in the South Sea This ex- 
pedition, though perhaps designed to be secret, was 
not long concealed from Wall, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, who so ■n ehemently opposed it, and so strongly 
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maintained the right of the Spamaids to the exclu- 
sive dominion of the South Sea, that the English mi- 
nistry relinquished part of their original design, and 
declared that the examination of those two islands 
was the utmost that their orders should comprise 
This concession was sufficiently liberal or suf- 
ficiently submissive , yet the Spanish court was nei- 
ther gratified by our kindness, nor softened by our 
humility. Sir Benjamin Keene, who then resided at 
Madrid, was interrogated by Carvajal concerning 
the visit intended to Pepys’s and Falkland’s Islands, 
m terms of great jealousy and discontent ; and the 
intended expedition was represented, if not as a 
direct violation of the late peace, yet as an act in- 
consistent with amicable intentions, and contrary 
to the professions of mutual kindness which then 
passed between Spam and England. Keene was 
directed to protest that nothing more than mere 
discovery was intended, and that no settlement was 
to he established. The Spaniard readily replied, 
that if this was a voyage of wanton curiosity, it 
might he gratified with less trouble, for he was 
willing to communicate whatever was known , that 
, to go so far only to come hack, was no reasonable 
act , and it would he a slender sacrifice to peace and 
friendship to omit a voyage m which nothing was to 
be gamed . that if we left the places as we found 
them, the voyage was useless ; and if we took pos- 
session, it was a hostile armament, nor could we ex- 
pect that the Spaniards would suppose us to visit 
the southern parts of America only from curiosity, 
after the scheme proposed by the author of Anson’s 
voyage. 
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When once we had disowned all purpose of set- 
tling, it is apparent that we could not defend the 
propriety of our expedition by arguments equivalent 
to Carvajal’s objections The ministry therefore 
dismissed the whole design , but no declaration was 
Tequired by which our right to pursue it hereafter 
might be annulled 

From this time Falkland’s Island was forgotten 
01 neglected, till the conduct of naval affairs was 
intrusted to the Earl of Egmont, a man whose mind 
was vigorous and ardent, whose knowledge was ex- 
tensive, and whose designs were magnificent; but 
who had somewhat vitiated his judgment by too 
much indulgence of romantic projects and airy spe- 
culations 

Lord Egmont’s eagerness after something new 
determined him to make inquiry after Falkland’s 
Island, and he sent out Captain Byron, who, m the 
beginning of the year 1765, took, he says, a formal 
possession m the name of his Britannick Majesty* 

The possession of this place is, according to Mr. 
Byron’s representation, no despicable acquisition. 
He conceived the island to be six or seven hundred 
miles round, and represented it as a region naked 
indeed of ivood, but ■which, if that defect were sup- 
plied, would have all that nature, almost all that 
luxury could want The harbour he found capa- 
cious and secure, and therefore thought it worthy 
of the name of Egmont Of water there was no 
want, and the ground he described as having all 
the excellencies of soil, and as coveied with anti- 
scorbutick herbs, the restoratives of the sailor Pro- 
vision was easily to be had, for they killed almost 
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cv cry day a hundred geese to each ship, by pelting 
them v. ith stones. Not content mth physick and 
nnth food, he searched jet deeper for the value of 
the new dominion lie dug in quest of ore, found 
iron in abundance, and did not despair of nobler 
metals 

A country thus fertile and delightful, fortunately 
found where none would have expected it, about 
the fiftieth degree of southern latitude, could not 
without great supmencss be neglected Early in 
the next year (January 8, 1766), Captain Macbride 
arrived at Port Egmont, where he erected a small 
blockhouse, and stationed a garrison His descrip- 1 
tion w as less flattering He found, w hat he calls, 
a mass of islands and broken lands, of which the 
soil was nothing but a bog, with no better prospect 
than that -of barren mountains, beaten by storms 
almost perpetual. Yet this, says he, is summer, 
and if the winds of winter hold their natural pio- 
portion, those who he but two cables length from 
the shore must pass weeks without any communi- 
cation with it. The plenty which regaled Mr. 
Byron, and which might have supported not only 
aimies, but armies of Patagons, was no longer to 
be found. The geese were too wise to stay when 
men violated their haunts, and Mr Macbride’s crew 
could only now and then kill a goose when the 
weather would permit. All the quadiupeds which 
he met there were foxes, supposed by him to have 
been brought upon the ice , but of useless animals, 
Such as sea-lions and penguins, which he calls ver- 
min, the number was incredible He allows, how- 
ever, that those who touch at these islands may find 
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geese and snipes, and in the summer months, wild 
celery and sorrel. 

No token was seen hy eithei of any settlement 
ever, made upon this island, and Mr. Macbride 
thought himself so secure from hostile disturbance, 
that when he erected his wooden blockhouse he 
omitted to open the poits and loopholes. 

When a garrison was stationed at Poit"Egmont, 
it was necessary to try what sustenance the giound 
could be by culture excited to produce A gaiden 
was piepared, but the plants that spiung up wi- 
thered away m immaturity Some fir-seeds were 
sown , but though this be the native tree of rugged 
climates, the young fiis that rose above the ground 
died like weaker herbage The cold continued long, 
and the ocean seldom was at rest 

Cattle succeeded better than vegetables Goats, 
sheep, and hogs, that were carried thither, were 
found to thrive and increase as in other places. 

Nil mortahbus aiduum est Theie is nothing 
which human courage will not undertake, and little 
that human patience will not endure The garrison 
lived upon Falkland’s Island, shrinking from the 
blast, and shuddering, at the billows 

This was a colony which could never become in- 
dependent, for it never could be able to maintain 
itself The necessary supplies were annually sent 
from England, at an expense which the Admiralty 
began to think would not quickly be repaid But 
shame of deserting a project, and unwillingness to 
contend with a projector that meant well, continued 
the garrison, and supplied it with regular remit- 
tances of stores and provision 
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That of which wc were almost weary ourselves, 
we did not expect any one to envy , and therefore 
supposed that w e should he permitted to reside in 
Falkland’s Island, the undisputed lords of tempest- 
beaten barrenness. 

But on the 2Sth of November, 17^9, Captain 
Hunt, obsen ing a Spanish schooner hovering about 
the island, and surveying it, sent the commander a 
message, by which he requned him to depart The 
Spaniard made an appeal ancc of obeying, hut in 
two days came back with letters wntten by the 
governor of Port Solidad, and brought by the chief 
officer of a settlement on the east part of Falkland’s 
Island 

In this letter, dated Malouma, Novembei 30, the 
goiernor complains, that Captain Hunt, w'lien he 
ordered the schooner to depart, assumed a power 
to which he could have no pretensions, by sending 
an imperious message to the Spaniards in the king 
of Spam’s own dominions. 

In another letter sent at the same time, he sup- 
poses the English to be m that part only by accident, 
and to be leady to depart at the first W’arnmg. 
This letter was accompanied by a present, of which, 
says he, tf it be neither equal to my desire noi to your 
■ merit , you must impute the deficiency to the situation 
of ns both. 

In return to tins hostile civility. Captain Hunt 
W'arned them from the island, which he claimed in 
the name of the king, as belonging to the English 
by right of the fast discovery and the fiist settlement 

This was an assertion of more confidence than 
certainty The right of discovery indeed has al- 
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ready appeared to be probable, but the right which 
priority of settlement confers I know not wdiether 
we yet can establish 

On December 10, the officer sent by the governor 
of Port Solidad made three protests against Cap- 
tain Hunt , for threatening to fire upon him , for 
opposing his entrance into Port Egmont ; and for 
entering himself into Port Solidad On the 12th 
the governor of Port Solidad formally warned Cap- 
tain Hunt to leave Port Egmont, and to forbear the 
navigation of these seas, without permission from 
the king of Spain 

To this Captain Hunt replied by repeating his 
former claim , by declaring that his orders were to 
keep possession; and by once more warning the 
Spamaids to depart. 

The next month produced more protests and 
more replies, of which the tenour was nearly the 
game The opeiations of such harmless enmity 
having produced no effect, were then reciprocally 
discontinued, and the English were left for a time 
to enjoy the pleasures of Falkland’s Island without 
molestation 

This tranquillity, however, did not last long. A 
few months afterwards (June 4, 1770), the Industry, 
a Spanish frigate, commanded by an officer whose 
name was Madariaga, anchored m Port Egmont, 
bound, as was said, for Poit Solidad, and reduced, 
by a passage fiom Buenos Ayres of fifty-thiee days, 
to want of water. 

Three days afterwards four other frigates entered 
the port, and a broad pendant, such as is borne by 
the commandei of a naval armament, was displayed 
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from the Industry. Captain Farmer of the Swift 
frigate, who commanded the garrison, ordered the 
crew of the Swift to come on shore, and assist m its 
defence , and directed Captam Maltby to bring the 
Favourite frigate, which he commanded, nearer to 
the hind. The Spaniards easily discovering the 
purpose of his motion, let him know, that if he 
weighed his anchor they w ouhl fire upon his ship ; 
but paying no regard to these menaces, he advanced 
towards the shore The Spanish fleet followed, and 
two shots were fired, which fell at a distance from 
him He then sent to inquire the reason of such 
hostility, and w'as told that the shots w r ere intended 
only as signals , 

Both the English captains wrote the next day to 
Madariaga, the Spanish commodore, warning him 
from the island, as from a place which the English 
held by right of discovery. 

Madariaga, who seems to have had no desire of 
unnecessary mischief, invited them (June 9) to send 
an officer who should take a view of his forces, that 
they might be convinced of the vanity of resistance, 
and do that without compulsion which he w r as, upon 
refusal, prepared to enforce 

An officer w r as sent, who found sixteen hundred 
men, with a train of twenty-seven cannon, four 
mortars, and tw r o hundred bombs. The fleet con- 
sisted of five frigates, from twenty to thirty guns, 
winch W'ere now' stationed opposite to the Block- 
house 

He then sent them a formal memonal, m which 
he maintained his master’s right to the whole Ma- 
gellnmck region, and exhorted the English to retire 
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quietly from tlie settlement, 17111011 they could nei- 
ther justify by right, nor maintain by powei. 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away 
whatevei they were desirous to remove, and pro- 
mised his receipt for what should be left, that no 
loss might be suffered by them 

His propositions were expressed m teims of great 
civility , but he concludes with demanding an an- 
swei m fifteen minutes 

Having while he was wilting received the let- 
ters of warning wntten the day before by the Eng- 
lish captains, he told them, that he thought himself 
able to prove the king of Spam’s title to all those 
countries, but that this was no time for verbal al- 
tercations He persisted m his deteimmation, and 
allowed only fifteen minutes for an answei. 

To this it was replied by Captain Farmer, that 
though there had been prescribed yet a shorter 
time, he should still lesolutely defend bis chaige, 
that this, whethei menace or force, would be con- 
sidered as an insult to the British flag, and that 
satisfaction would certainly be requued 

On ‘the next day (June 30) Madariaga landed 
his forces, and it may be easily imagined that he 
had no bloody conquest The English had only a 
wooden blockhouse, built at Woolwich, and earned 
in pieces to the island, with a small battery of cannon 
To contend vith obstinacy had been only to lavish 
life without use oi hope After the exchange of a 
veiy few shots, a capitulation was proposed 

The Spanish commander acted uitli moderation, 
he exerted little of the conqueror, uliat he had of- 
fered before the attach, he granted after the victory. 
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the' English were allowed to leave the place with 
every honour, only their departure was delayed, by 
the terms of the capitulation, twenty days ; and to 
secure their stay, the rudder of the Favounte was 
taken off What they desned to carry away they 
removed without molestation, and of what they 
left an inventory was drawn, for which the Spanish 
officer by his receipt promised to be accountable. 

Of this petty revolution, so sudden and so distant, 
the English ministry could not possibly have such 
notice as might enable them to prevent it. The 
conquest, if such it may be called, cost but three 
days , for the Spaniards, either supposing the gar- 
rison stronger than it was, or resolving to trust no- 
thing to chance, or considering that, as their force 
was greater,' there u as less danger of bloodshed, 
came with a power that made resistance ridiculous, 
and at once demanded and obtained possession. 

The first account of any discontent expressed by 
the Spaniards was brought by Captain Hunt, who, 
arriving at Plymouth, June 3 , 1770, informed the 
Admiralty that the island had been claimed, m De- 
cember, by the governor of Port Sokdad. 

This claim, made by an officer of so little dignity, 
without any known duection from Ins supenours, 
could be considered only as the zeal or officiousness 
of an individual, unworthy of publick notice, or the 
formality of remonsti ance. 

In August, Mr Harris, the resident at Madrid, 
gave notice to Lord Weymouth of an account newly 
brought to Cadiz, that the English were m posses- 
sion of Port Cuizada, the same which we call Port 
Egmont, m the Magellamck sea ; that m January 

I 
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they had warned away two Spanish ships ; and that 
an armament was sent out m May, from Buenos 
Ayres, to dislodge them 

It was perhaps not yet certain that this account 
was true , but the information, however faithful, was 
too late for prevention. It was easily known, that 
a fleet despatched m May had before August suc- 
ceeded or miscarried 

In Octobei, Captain Maltby came to England, 
and gave the account which I have now epitomised, 
of his expulsion fiom Falkland’s Islands. 

From this moment the whole nation can witness 
that no time was lost The navy was surveyed, 
the ships refitted, and commanders appointed , and 
a powerful fleet was assembled, well manned and 
well stored, with expedition, after so long a peace, 
perhaps never known before, and with vigour which, 
after the waste of so long a war, scarcely ary other 
nation had been capable of exerting. 

This preparation, so illustrious m the eyes of 
Europe, and so efficacious m its event, was ob- 
structed by the utmost power of that noisy faction 
which has too long filled the kingdom, sometimes 
with the loar of empty menace; and sometimes 
with the yell of liypociitical lamentation Eveiy 
man sav, and every honest man saw with detesta- 
tion, that they who desired to force their soveieign 
into war endeavoured at the same time to disable 
him from action 

The vigour and spirit of the ministry easily broke 
through all the machinations of these pigmy rebels, 
and our armament v as quickly such as was likely 
to make our negotiations effectual 
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The prince of Ma^sei an, m his first conference 
with the English ministers on this occasion, owned 
that he had from Madrid received intelligence that 
the English had been forcibly expelled fiom Falk- 
land's Island by Buccarelh, the governor of Buenos 
Ayres, without any particular orders from the kmg 
of Spam But being asked, whether m his master’s 
name he disavowed Buccarelli’s violence, he refused 
to answer without direction. 

The scene of negotiation was now removed to 
Madrid, and m September Mr. Harris was directed 
to demand from Grimaldi, the Spanish minister, the 
restitution of Falkland’s Island, and a disavowal of 
Buccarelli’s hostilities. 

, It was to be expected that Grimaldi would object 
to us our own behaviour, who had ordered the Spa- 
niards to depart from the same island To this it 
was replied. That the English forces were indeed 
directed to warn other nations away ; but if com- 
pliance were refused, to proceed quietly in making 
their settlement, ,and suffer the subjects of whatever 
power to remain there without molestation By pos- 
session thus taken, there was only a disputable claim 
advanced, which might be peaceably and regularly 
decided, without insult and without force , and if 
the Spaniards had complained at the British court* 
their reasons would have been heard, and all injuries 
redressed , but that, by presupposing the justice of 
their own title, and having recourse to arms, without 
any previous notice or remonstrance, they had vio- 
lated the peace, and insulted the British govern- 
ment , and therefore it was expected that satisfae- 
VOL vin i 
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tion should be made by publick disavowal and im- 
mediate restitution 

The answer of Grimaldi was ambiguous and cold. 
He did not allow that any particular orders had 
been given for driving the English from their settle- 
ment ; but made no scruple of declaring, that such 
an ejection was nothing more than the settlers might 
have expected ; and that Buccarelli had not, in his 
opinion, incurred any blame, as the general injunc- 
tions to the American governois were, to suffer 
no encroachments on the Spanish dominions. 

InOctobei the prince of Masseran proposed a con- 
vention for the accommodation of differences by mu- 
tual concessions, m which the warning given to the 
Spaniards by Hunt should be disavowed on one side, 
and the violence used by Buccai elli on the other. 
This offer was considered as little less than a new in- 
sult, and Grimaldi was told, that injury required re- 
paration , that when either party had suffered evi- 
dent wrong, there was not the parity subsisting which 
is implied m conventions and conti acts, that we con- 
sidered ourselves as openly insulted, and demanded 
satisfaction plenary and unconditional 

Grimaldi affected to wonder that we were not 
yet appeased by their concessions They had, he 
said, gianted all that was requned , they had offered 
to restore the island m the state m which they found 
it , but he thought that they likewise might hope 
for some regard, and that the warning sent by Hunt 
would be disavowed 

Mr Harris, our minister at Madrid, insisted that 
the injured party had a right to unconditional repa- 
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ration, and Grimaldi delayed his answer, that a 
council might be called. In a few days orders were 
despatched to prince Masseran, by nbicb be was 
commissioned to declare the king of Spam’s readi- 
ness to satisfy the demands of the king of England, 
in expectation of receiving from him reciprocal sa- 
tisfaction! by the disavowal, so often required, of 
Hunt’s warning . 1 

Finding the Spaniards disposed to make no other 
acknowledgments, the English ministry considered 
a war as not likely to he long avoided. In the latter 
end of Noi ember private notice was given of their 
danger to the merchants at Cadiz, and the officers 
absent from Gibraltar were remanded to their 
posts Our nat'al force was every day increased, 
and we made no abatement of our original demand. 

The obstinacy of the Spanish conrtstill continued, 
and about the end of the year all hope of reconcilia- 
tion was so nearly extinguished, that Mr. Hams was 
directed to withdraw, with the usual forms, from 
his residence at Madrid 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is 
commonly successful ; having not swelled our first 
requisition with any superfluous appendages, we 
had nothing to yield, we therefore only repeated 
our first proposition^ prepared for war, though de- 
sirous of peace 

About this time,- as is well known, the king of 
France dismissed Choiseul from Jus employments 
What effect this revolution of the French court had 
upon the Spafiish counsels, I pretend not to be in- 
formed Choiseul had. always professed pacifick dis- 

i 2 
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positions, nor is it ceitam, lion ever it may be sus- 
pected, that lie talked m diffeient stiams to different 
parties. 

It seems to be almost the universal errour of histo- 
rians to suppose it politically, as it is physically 
true, that every effect has a proportionate cause. 
In the inanimate action of mattei upon mattei, the 
motion pioduced can be but equal to the foice of 
the moving power , but the operations of life, whe- 
ther private or publick, admit no such laws. The 
capuces of voluntary agents laugh at calculation. 
It is not always that there is a stiong reason for a 
great event Obstinacy and flexibility, malignity 
and kindness, give place alternately to each other, 
and the reason of these vicissitudes, however im- 
portant may be the consequences, often escapes the 
mind m which the change is made 

Whether the alteiation which began in January 
to appeal m the Spanish counsels, had any other 
cause than conviction of the impropriety of their 
past conduct, and of the danger of a new war, it is 
not easy to decide , but they began, whatever was 
the reason, to lelax their haughtiness, and Mr. 
Harris’s departure was countermanded. 

The demands first made by England were still con- 
tinued, and on January 22d, the pimce of Masseran 
delivered a declaration, m which the king of Spam 
‘ f disavows the violent enterprise of Buccarelh,” and 
promises “ to restore the poit and fort called Eg- 
mont, with all the artillery and stores, according to 
the inventory.” 

To this promise of restitution is subjoined that 
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“ this engagement to lestorc Port Egmont cannot, 
nor ought, in any wise to affect the question of the 
prior right of sovereignty of the Maloume other- 
wise called Falkland’s Islands” 

This concession was accepted hytheEarl of Itoch- 
ford, nho declared on the part of Ins master that the 
prince of Masseran being authorized by Ins cathohek 
majesty, “ to offer in his majesty's name to the kmg 
of Great Britain, a satisfaction for the injury done 
lnm by dispossessing him of Port Egmont,” and hav- 
ing signed a declaration expiessmg that his catho'! 
lick majesty “disavows the expedition against Port 
Egmont," and engages to restore it m the state m 
which it stood before the 10th of June, 1770^ his 
Bntanmck majesty will look upon the said declara- 
tion, together with the full performance of the en- 
gagement on the part of his cathohek majesty, as a 
satisfaction for the injury done to the crown of Great 
Britain ” 

This is all that was originally demanded The 
expedition is disavowed, and the island is lestored 
An injury is acknowledged by the reception of 
Lord Rochfoid’s paper, who twice mentions the 
word injtny and twice the word satisfaction. 

The Spaniards have stipulated that the grant of 
possession shall not picclude the question of pnoi 
right, a question which we shall piobably make no 
haste to discuss, and a right of which no formal re- 
signation was ever required This reserve has sup- 
plied matter for much clamour, and peihaps the 
English ministry would have been better pleased 
had the declaration been without it. But when we 
have obtained all that was asked, why should we 
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complain that we have not more 9 When the pos- 
session is conceded, where is the evil that the right, 
which that concession supposes to be meiely hypo- 
thetical, is referred to the Gieek calends for a 
future disquisition 9 Were the Switzers less free or 
less secuie, because after their defection from the 
House of Austria they had never been declared in- 
dependent before the treaty of Westphalia ? Is the 
king of France less a sovereign because the king 
of England pai takes his title? 

-i If sovereignty implies undisputed light, scarce 
any prince is a soveieign through his whole domi- 
nions , if soveieign ty consists m this, that no su- 
periour is acknowledged, our king leigns at Port 
Egmont with sovereign authority. Almost eveiy 
new acquired territory is in some degree contro- 
vertible, and till the controversy is decided, a term 
very difficult to be fixed, all that can be had is real 
possession and actual dominion 

This surely is a sufficient answer to the feudal 
gabble of a man who is every day lessening that 
splendour of character which once illuminated the 
kingdom, then dazzled, and afterwards inflamed it ; 
and for whom it will be happy if the nation shall 
at last dismiss him to nameless obscurity, with that 
equipoise of blame and praise which Corneille al- 
lows to Richlieu, a man who, I think, had much of 
Ins merit, and many of his faults 

Chacun pariea son gre de ce grand Cardinal, 

Mais pour moi je n’en dirai nen , 

II m’ a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 

II m’ a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien 
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To push advantages too far is neither generous 
nor just. Had we insisted on a concession of ante- 
cedent right, it may not misbecome us, either as 
moralists or politicians, to consider what Grimaldi 
could have answered. We have already, he might 
say, granted you the whole effect of right, and 
have not denied you the name. We have not said 
that the right was ours before this concession, but 
only’ that what right we had, is not by this conces- 
sion vacated We have now for more than two 
cen tunes ruled large tracts of the American con- 
tinent, by a claim which perhaps is valid only upon 
this consideration, that no power can produce a 
better , by the right of discovery and prior settle- 
ment. And by such titles almost all the dominions 
of the earth are holden, except that their original 
is beyond memory, and greater obscurity gives them 
greater veneration Should we allow this plea to 
be annulled, the whole fabrick of our empire shakes 
at the foundation When you suppose yourselves 
to have first descried the disputed island, you sup- 
pose what you can hardly prove We were at least 
the general discoverers of the Magellamck region, 
and have hitherto held it with all its adjacencies 
The justice of this tenure the world has hitherto 
admitted, and yourselves at least tacitly allow'ed it, 
when about twenty years ago you desisted from 
your purposed expedition, and expressly disowned 
any design of settling, where you are now not con- 
tent to settle and to reign, without extorting such 
a confession of original right, as may invite every 
other nation to follow you. 

To considerations such as these, it is reasonable 
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to impute that anxiety of the Spaniards,' from which 
the importance of this island is inferred by Junius, 
one of the few writeis of his despicable faction 
whose name does not disgrace the page of an op- 
ponent. The value of the thing disputed may be 
very different to him that gams and him that loses 
it. The Spaniards, by yielding Falkland’s Island, 
have admitted a precedent of what they think en- 
croachment ; have suffered a breach to be made in 
the outworks of theii empire , and, notwithstanding 
the leserve of pnor right, have suffered a dangerous 
exception to the prescriptive tenure of their Ame- 
rican territories. 

Such is the loss of Spam ; let us now compute 
the profit of Britain. We have, by obtaining a dis- 
avowal of Buccarelli’s expedition, and a restitution 
of our settlement, maintained the honour of the 
crown, and the superiority of our influence Beyond 
this what have we acquired 7 What, but a bleak and 
gloomy solitude, an island thiown aside from human 
use, stormy in winter, and barren in summer , an 
island which not the southern savages have dignified 
with habitation . where a garrison must be kept 
m a state that contemplates with envy the exiles of 
Siberia, of which the expense will be perpetual, 
and the use only occasional , and which, if fortune 
smile upon our labours, may become a nest of 
smugglers m peace, and m war the refuge of fu- 
ture buccaniers To all this the government has 
now given ample attestation, for the island has been 
since abandoned, and perhaps was kept only to 
quiet clamours, with an intention, not then wholly 
concealed, of quitting it m a short time 
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This is the country of which we have now pos- 
session, and of which a numerous party pretends to 
wish that we had murdered thousands for the titular 
sovereignty. To charge any men mth such mad- 
ness, approaches to an accusation defeated by its 
own incredibility. As they have been long accu- 
mulating falsehoods, it is possible that they are now 
only adding another to the heap, and that they do 
not mean all that they profess. But of this faction 
uhat evil may not be credited They have hitherto 
sliou n no virtue, and very little wit, beyond that 
mischievous cunning for which it is held by Hale 
that children may be hanged. 

As war is the last of remedies, cuncta prills ten- 
tanda, all lawful expedients must be used to avoid 
it As war is the extremity of evil, it is surely the 
duty of those whose station intrusts them with the 
care of nations, to avert it from their charge. There 
are diseases of animal nature which nothing but 
amputation can remove ; so there may, by the de- 
pravation of human passions, be sometimes a gan- 
grene in collective life for which fire and the su ord 
are the necessary remedies , but in what can skill 
or caution be better shown than preventing such 
dreadful operations, while there is yet room for 
gentler methods ? 

It is wonderful with what coolness and indifference 
the greater part of mankind see war commenced. 
Those that hear of it at a distance, or read of it m 
books, but have never presented its evils to their 
minds, consider it as little more than a splendid 
game, a proclamation, an army, a battle, and a 
triumph. Some indeed must pensh in the most sue* 
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cessfiil field, but they die upon the bed of honour-* 
fC resign their lives amidst the joys of conquest, and, 
filled with England’s glory, smile in death.” 

The life of a modern soldier is ill represented 
by heroick fiction. War has means of destruction 
more formidable than the cannon and the sword. 
Of the thousands and ten thousands that perished 
in our late contests with France and Spain, a very 
small part ever felt the stroke of an enemy ; the 
rest languished m tents and ships, amidst damps 
and putrefaction ; pale, torpid, spiritless, and help- 
less * gasping and groaning, unpitied among men, 
made obdurate by long continuance of hopeless 
misery ; and were at last whelmed m pits, or heai ed 
into the ocean, without notice and without remem- 
brance. By incommodious encampments and un- 
w'holesome stations, where courage is useless, and 
enterprise impracticable, fleets are silently dis- 
peopled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the most 
part, with little effect. The wars of civilized nations 
make very slow changes in the system of empire. 
The publick perceives scarcely any alteration but an 
increase of debt ; and the few individuals who are be- 
nefited, are not supposed to have the clearest right 
to their advantages. If he that shared the danger 
enjoyed the profit, and after bleeding in the battle 
grew rich by the victory, he might show his gams 
without envy. But at the conclusion of a ten yeais’ 
war, how are we recompensed for the death of mul- 
titudes and the expense of millions, but by contem- 
plating the sudden glones of paymasters and agents, 
contractors and commissaries, whose equipages shine 
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against us. These eneroachers on the waste of na- 
ture, says our ally the Russian, if they succeed in their 
first effbit of usurpation, will make war upon us for 
a title to Kamschatseha. These umversal settlers, 
says our ally the Dane, will in a short time settle 
upon Greenland, and a fleet will batter Copenhagen, 
till we are willing to confess that it always was their 
own 

In a quarrel like this, it is not possible that any 
power should favour us, and it is very likely that 
some would oppose us The French, we are told, 
are otheiwise employed; the contests between the 
king of France and his own subjects aie sufficient to 
withhold him from supporting Spam. But who does 
not know that a foreign war has often put a stop to 
civil discords? It withdraws the attention of the pub- 
lick fiom domestick grievances, and affords oppor- 
tunities of dismissing the tuibulent and restless to 
distant employments The Spaniards have always 
an argument of irresistible persuasion. If France 
will not support them against England, they will 
strengthen England against France 

But let us indulge a dream of idle speculation, 
and suppose that we are to engage with Spam, and 
with Spam alone , it is not even yet very certain 
that much advantage will be gamed Spain is not 
easily vulnerable; her kingdom, by the loss or 
cession of many fragments of dominion, is become 
solid and compact The Spaniards have indeed no 
fleet able to oppose us, but they will not endeavour 
actual opposition , they will shut themselves up in 
their own territories, and let us exhaust our seamen 
in a hopeless siege. They will give commissions to 
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privateers of every nation, who will prey upon our 
merchants without possibility of reprisal. If they 
think then plate fleet in danger, they will forbid it 
to set sail, and live a while upon the credit of trea- 
sure which all Europe knows to be safe , and which, 
if our obstinacy should continue till they can no 
longer be without it, will be conveyed to them w’ith 
secrecy and security by our natural enemies the 
French, or by the Dutch our natural allies 

But the whole continent of Spanish America null 
he open to invasion , we shall have nothing to do 
but march into these wealthy regions, and make 
their present masteis confess that they were always 
ours by ancient right. We shall throw brass and 
iron out of our houses, and nothing but silver will 
be seen among us 

All this is very desnable, but it is not certain that 
it can be easily attained Large tracts of America 
were added by the last war to the British dominions ; 
but, if the faction credit their own Apollo, they were 
conquered in Germany They at best are only the 
barren parts of the continent, the refuse of the earlier 
adventurers, which the French, who came last, had 
taken only as better than nothing. 

Against the Spanish dominions we have never 
hitherto been able to do much A few privateers 
have grown nch at their expense, but no scheme of 
conquest has yet been successful They are de- 
fended not by walls mounted with cannons which 
by cannons may be battered, but by the storms of 
the deep and the vapours of the land, by the flames 
of calenture and blasts of pestilence. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the favourite period 
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of English greatness, no enterprises against America 
had any other consequence than that of extending 
English navigation. Here Cavendish perished after 
all Ins hazards ; and here Drake and Hawkins, great 
as they were m knowledge and in fame, having 
promised honour to themselves and domimon to the 
country, sunk by desperation and misery in disho- 
nourable graves. 

During the protectorship of Cromwell, a time of 
which the patriotick tribes still more ardently desire 
the return, the Spanish dominions were again at- 
tempted ; but here, and only here, the fortune of 
Cromwell made a pause. His forces were driven 
from Hispaniola, his hopes of possessing the West 
Indies vanished, and Jamaica was taken, only that 
the whole expedition might not grow ridiculous. 

The attack of Carthagena is yet remembered, 
where the Spaniards from the ramparts saw their 
invaders destroyed by the hostility of the elements; 
poisoned by the air, and crippled by the dews; 
where every hour swept away battalions ; ' and in 
the three days that passed between the descent and 
re-embarkation, half an army perished. 

In the last war the Havanna was taken, at what 
expense is too well remembered. May my country 
be never cursed with such another conquest! 

These instances of miscarriage, and these argu- 
ments of difficulty, may perhaps abate the military 
ardour of the pubhck. Upon the opponents of the 
government their operation will be different ; they 
wish for war, but not for conquest ; victory would 
defeat their purposes equally with peace, because 
prosperity would naturally continue trust in those 
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hands which had used it fortunately. The patriots 
gratified themselves with expectations that some 
simstrous accident, or erroneous conduct, might dif- 
fuse discontent and inflame malignity. Their hope 
is malevolence, and their good is evil. 

Of their zeal for their country we have already 
had a specimen. While they were terrifying the na- 
tion with doubts whether it was any .longer to 
exist ; while they represented invasive armies as ho- 
vering in the clouds, and hostile fleets as emerging 
from the deeps ; they obstructed our levies of sea- 
men, and embarrassed our 'endeavours of defence. 
Of such men he thinks with unnecessary candour 
who does not beheve them likely to have promoted 
the miscarriage which they desired, by intimidating 
our troops or betraying our Counsels. 

It is considered as an injury to the publick by 
those sanguinary statesmen, that though the fleet 
has been refitted and manned, yet no hostilities 
have followed ; and they who sat wishing for misery 
and slaughter are disappointed of their pleasure. 
But as peace is the end of war, it is the end like- 
wise of preparations for war ; and he may be justly 
hunted down as the enemy of mankind, that can 
choose to snatch by violence and bloodshed, what 
gentler means can equally obtain. 

The ministry are reproached as not daring to 
provoke an enemy, lest ill success should discredit 
and displace them. I hope that they had better 
reasons , that they paid some regard to equity and 
humanity , and considered themselves as intrusted 
with the safety of their fellow-subjects, and as the 
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destroyers of all that should he superfluously slaugh- 
tered. But let us suppose that their own safety had 
some lufluence on their conduct, they will not, how- 
ever, sink to a level with their enemies. Though 
the motive might he selfish, the act was innocent. 
They who grow rich by administering physicb, are 
not to be numbered with them that get money by 
dispensing poison. If they maintain power by harm- 
lessness and peace, they must for ever be at a great 
distance from ruffians who would gam it by mischief 
and confusion. The watch of a city may guard it 
for hire ; but are well employed m protecting it 
from those who lie in wait to fire the streets and 
rob the houses amidst the conflagration. 

An unsuccessful war would undoubtedly have 
had the effect which the enemies of the ministry 
so earnestly desire ; for who could have sustained 
the disgrace of folly ending in misfortune ? But had 
wanton invasion undeservedly prospered, had Falk- 
land’s Island been yielded unconditionally with 
every right prior and posterior ; though the rabble 
might have shouted, and the windows have blazed, 
yet those who know the value of life, and the un- 
certainty of publick credit, would have murmured, 
perhaps unheard, at the increase of our debt and 
the loss of our people. 

This thirst of blood , however the visible pro- 
moters of sedition may think it convenient to shrink 
from the accusation, is loudly avowed by Junius, 
the writer to whom his party owes much of its 
pride, and some of its popularity. Of Junius it 
cannot be said, as of Ulysses, that he scatters ambi- 
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guous expressions among the vulgar ; for he cries 
havock without reserve, and endeavours to let slip 
the dogs of foreign 01 of civil war, ignoi ant whither 
they are going, and careless what may he their prey. 

Junius has sometimes made his satire felt, hut let 
not injudicious admiration mistake the venom of the 
shaft for the vigour of the how He has sometimes 
sported with lucky malice , hut to him that knows 
his company, it is not hard to he sarcastick in a 
mask Wlule he walks like Jack the Giant-killer 
in a coat of darkness, he may do much mischief 
with little strength. Novelty captivates the super- 
ficial and thoughtless , vehemence delights the dis- 
contented and turbulent He that contradicts ac- 
knowledged truth will always have an audience; 
he that vilifies established authority will always 
find ahettois 

J umus hurst into notice with a blaze of impudence 
which has rarely glared upon the world before, and 
drew the rabble after him as a monster makes a show. 
When he had once provided for his safety by impene- 
trable secrecy, he had nothing to combat but truth 
and justice, enemies whom he knows to be feeble m 
the dark Being then at liberty to indulge himself 
m all the immunities of invisibility, out of the reach 
of danger, he has been bold ; out of the reach of 
shame, he has been confident As a lhetorician, he 
has had the art of persuading when he seconded 
desire ; as a reasoner, he has convinced those who 
had no doubt before , as a moralist, he has taught 
that virtue may disgrace ; and as a patriot, he has 
gratified the mean by insults on the high Finding 
sedition ascendant, he has been able to advance it; 
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finding the nation combustible, he has been able to 
inflame it Let us abstract from his wit the vivacity 
of insolence, and withdraw from his efficacy the 
sympathetick favour of plebeian malignity , I do 
not say that we shall leave him nothing ; the cause 
that I defend scorns the help of falsehood , but if 
we leave him only his merit, what will be Ins praise. 

It is not by his liveliness of imagery, his pungency 
of periods, or his fertility of allusion, that he detains 
the cits of London, and the boors of Middlesex Of 
style and sentiment they take no cognizance. They 
admire him for virtues like their own, for contempt 
of order and violence of outrage, foi rage of defama- 
tion and audacity of falsehood. The supporters of 
the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of composition, nor 
dexterities of sophistry ; their faculties are better 
proportioned to the bawl of Bellas, or barbarity of 
Beckford , but they are told that Junius is on their 
side, and they are therefore sure that Junius is in- 
fallible Those who know not whither he would 
lead them, resolve to follow him; and those who 
cannot find his meaning, hope he means rebellion. 

Junius is an unusual phenomenon, on which some 
have gazed with wonder and some with terrour, but 
wonder and terrour are transitory passions. He will 
soon be more closely viewed or more attentively ex- 
amined, and what folly has taken for a comet that 
from its flaming hair shook pestilence and war, in- 
quiry will find to be only a meteor formed by the 
vapours of putrefying democracy, and kindled mto 
flame by the effervescence of interest struggling with 
conviction , which after having plunged its followers 
in a bog, will leave us inquiring why we regard it. 
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Yet though I cannot think the style of Junius 
secure from criticism, though his expressions are 
often trite, and Ins periods feeble, I should never 
have stationed him where he has placed .himself, 
had I not rated him by his morals rather than Ins 
faculties What, says Pope, must be the priest, 
where a monkey is the God ? What must be the 
drudge of a pnrty of which the heads are Wilkes 
and Crosby, San bridge and Townsend? 

Junius knows his own meaning, and can there- 
fore tell it. He is an enemy to the ministry ; he sees 
them growing hourly stronger. He knows that a 
war at once unjust and unsuccessful would have 
certainly displaced them, and is theiefore, in his 
zeal for Ius country, angry that war was not un- 
justly made, and unsuccessfully conducted But 
there are others whose thoughts are .less clearly ex- 
pressed, and uhose schemes perhaps are less con- 
sequentially digested , who declare that they do not 
wish for a rupture, yet condemn the ministry foi 
not doing that, by which a rupture would naturally 
have been made 

If one party resolves to demand what the other 
resolves to refuse, the dispute can be determined 
only by arbitration , and between powers who have 
no common superiour, there is no other arbitrator 
than the sword <■ 

Whether the ministry might not equitably have 
demanded more, is not worth a question. The 
utmost exertion of right is always invidious, and 
where claims are not easily deternhnable is alwa/s 
dangerous. We asked all that was necessary, and 
cpeisisted m oUr first claim without mean recession, 
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or wanton aggravation The Spaniards found us 
resolute, and complied after a short struggle 

The real crime of the ministry is, that they have 
found the means of avoiding then own rum , hut 
the charge against them is multifarious and con- 
fused, as will happen, when malice and discontent 
are ashamed of their complaint. The past and the 
futuie are complicated in the censure We have 
heaid a tumultuous clamour about honour and 
rights, injuries and insults, the Butish flag, and 
the Favourite’s rudder, Buccarelli’s conduct and 
Grimaldi’s declarations, the Manilla ransom, delays 
and reparation. 

Through the whole aigument of the faction luns 
the general errour, that our settlement on Falkland’s 
Island was not only lawful but unquestionable ; that 
our right was not only certain but acknowledged ; 
and that the equity of our conduct was such, that 
the Spaniards could not blame or obstruct it with- 
out combating their own conviction, and opposing 
the general opinion of mankind 

If once it be discovered that, m the opinion of 
the Spaniards, our settlement was usurped, our 
claun arbitral y, and our conduct insolent, all that 
has happened will appear to follow by a natural 
concatenation. Doubts will produce disputes and 
disquisition, disquisition requires delay, and delay 
causes inconvenience 

Had the Spanish government immediately yielded 
unconditionally all that was required, we might have 
been satisfied , but what would Europe have judged 
of their submission ? that they shrunk before us as 
a conquered people, who having lately yielded to 
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our arms, were, now compelled to sacrifice to our 
pride. The honour of the publick is indeed of 
high importance , hut we must remember that we 
have had to transact with a mighty king and a 
powerful nation, who have unluckily been taught 
to think that they have honour to keep or lose as 
well as ourselves 

When the Admiralty were told m June of the 
warning given to Hunt, they were, I suppose, in- 
formed that Hunt had first provoked it by warning 
aw'ay the Spaniards, and naturally considered one 
act of v insolence as balanced by another, without 
expecting that more would be done on either side. 
Of representations and remonstrances there would 
be no end, if they were to be made whenever small 
commanders are uncivil to each other , nor could 
peace ever be enjoyed, if upon such transient pro- 
vocations it be imagined necessary to prepare for 
war We might then, it is said, have increased our 
force with more leisure and less inconvenience ; but 
this is to judge only by the event We omitted to 
disturb the publick, because we did not suppose 
that an armament would be necessary 

Some months afterwards, as has been told, Buc- 
carelli, the governor of Buenos Ayres, sent against 
the settlement of Port Egmont a force w'hich en- 
sured the conquest The Spanish commander ie- 
quired the English captains to depart, but they 
thinking that resistance necessary which they knew 
to be useless, gave the Spaniards the right of pre- 
scribing terms of capitulation. The Spaniards im- 
posed no new condition except that the sloop should 
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Dot sail under twenty days , and of this they seemed 
the peiformanee "by talcing off the 1 udder 

To an inhabitant of the land theie appeals no- 
thing in all this unreasonable or offensive. If the 
English intended to keep then stipulation, how 
were they injuied by the detention of the mdder? 
If the rudder be to a ship what his tail is in fables 
to a fox, the part m which honour is placed, and of 
which the violation is never to be endured, I am 
sorry that the Favourite suffeied an indignity, but 
cannot ) r et think it a cause for which nations should 
slaughter one another. 

When Buccarelli’s invasion was known, and the 
dignity of the ciown infringed, we demanded repara- 
tion and piepared for wai, and we gained equal re- 
spect by the moderation of oui tei ms, and the spirit 
of our exertion. The Spanish minister immediately 
denied that Buccarelli had received any particular 
oiders to seize Port Egmont, nor pretended that 
he was justified, otherwise than by the geneial in- 
structions by which the American governors aie re- 
quired to exclude the subjects of other powers 

To have inquired whether our settlement at Port 
Egmont was any violation of the Spanish rights, 
had been to enter upon a discussion which the per- 
tinacity of political disputants might have continued 
without end We theiefore called for restitution, 
not as a confession of right, but as a reparation of 
honour, tv Inch required that we should be restored 
to our former state upon the island, and that the 
king of Spain should disavow the action of Ins 
governor. 
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In return to this demand, the Spaniards ex- 
pected from us a disavowal of the menaces with 
which they had been first insulted lay Hunt ; and 
if the clatm to the island be supposed doubtful, 
they certainly expected it with equal reason. This, 
however, was refused, and our superiority of strength 
gave vahdity to our arguments. 

- But we are told that the disavowal of the king of 
Spam is temporary and fallacious , that Buccarelh’s 
armament had all the appearance of regular forces 
and a concerted expedition; and that he is not 
treated at home as a man guilty of piracy, or as 
disobedient to the orders of his master. 

That the expedition was well planned, and the 
forces properly supplied, affords no proof of commu- 
nication between the governor and his court. Those 
who are intrusted with the care of kingdoms in 
another hemisphere must always be trusted with 
power to defend them 

As little can be inferred from Ins reception at 
the Spanish court He is not punished indeed, for 
what has he done that deserves punishment ? He 
was sent into America to govern and defend the 
dominions of Spam He thought the English were 
encroaching, and drove them away. No Spaniard 
thinks that he has exceeded his duty, nor does 
the king of Spam charge him with excess The 
boundaries of dominion in that part of the world 
have not yet been settled; and he mistook, if a 
mistake there was, like a zealous subject, m his 
master’s favour. 

But all this inquiry is superfluous. Considered 
as a reparation of honour, the disavowal of the 
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king of Spam,, made m the sight of all Europe, is 
of equal value, whether tiue or false. Theie is in- 
deed no reason to question its veracity, they, how- 
ever, who do not believe it, must allow the weight 
of that influence by which a great prince is reduced 
to disown his own commission 

But the general orders upon which the governor 
is acknowledged to have acted are neither dis- 
avowed noi explained Why the Spaniards should 
disavow the defence of then own terntones, the 
warmest disputant will find it difficult to tell , and 
if by an explanation is meant an accurate delinea- 
tion of the southern empire, and the limitation of 
their claims beyond the line/ it cannot be imputed 
to any very culpable remissness, that what has been 
denied foi two centunes to the European powers 
was not obtained in a hasty wrangle about a petty 
settlement 

The mimstiy weie too well acquainted with ne- 
gotiation to fill their heads with such idle expecta- 
tions The question of right w T as inexplicable and 
endless They left it as it stood To be restored 
to actual possession was easily practicable This re- 
storation they required and obtained. 

But they should, say their opponents, have in- 
sisted upon more; they should have exacted not 
only reparation of our honour but lepayment of 
our expense Nor are they all satisfied with the 
recov cry of the costs and damages of the present 
contest, they are for taking this opportunity of 
calling in old debts, and reviving our light to the 
ransom of -Manilla 

The Manilla lansorn has, I think, been most 
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mentioned lay the mferiour bellowers of sedition. 
Those who lead the faction know that it cannot 
he remembered much to their advantage The fol- 
lowers of Loid Rockingham remember that his mi- 
nistry began and ended without obtaining it; the ad- 
herents to Grenville would be told, that he could 
Uever be taught to understand our claim. The 
law of nations made bttle of his knowledge. Let 
him not, however, be depreciated m his grave. If 
he was sometimes wrong, he was often right 

Of reimbursement the talk has been more con- 
fident, though not more reasonable The ex- 
penses of war have been often desired, have been 
sometimes required, but were never paid ; or never, 
but when resistance was hopeless, and there re- 
mained no choice between submission and de- 
struction 

Of our late equipments I know not from whom 
the chaige can be very properly expected. The 
king of Spam disavows the violence which pro- 
voked us to arm, and for the mischiefs which 
he did not do, why should he pay ? Buccarelb, 
though he had learned all the arts of an East 
Indian governor, could hardly have collected at 
Buenos Ayres a sum sufficient to satisfy our de- 
mands If he' be honest, he is hardly rich; and 
if he be disposed to rob, he has the misfortune 
of being placed where robbers have been before 
him 

The king of Spam indeed delayed to comply with 
our proposals, and our armament was made ne- 
cessary by unsatisfactory answers and dilatory de- 
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bates. The delay certainly increased our expenses, 
and it is not unlikely that the increase of our ex- 
penses put an end to the delay. 

But this is the inevitable process of human affaiis. 
Negotiation requires time What is not appai ent to 
intuition must be found by inquiry Claims that have 
l emained doubtful for ages cannot be settled m a 
day. Reciprocal complaints are not easily adjusted 
but by reciprocal compliance. The Spaniards think- 
ing themselves entitled to the island, and injured by 
Captain Hunt, m their turn demanded satisfaction, 
which was refused, and where is the wonder if their 
concessions wei e delayed 1 They may tell us, that an 
independent nation is to be influenced not by com- 
mand, but by persuasion ; that if we expect oui pro- 
posals to be received without deliberation, we assume 
that sovereignty which they do not grant us ; and 
that if we arm while they are deliberating, we must 
indulge our martial ardour at our own charge 

The English ministry asked all that was reason- 
able, and enforced all that they asked Our national 
honour is advanced, and our interest, if any intei est 
we have, is sufficiently secured There can be none 
amongst us to whom this transaction does not seem 
happily concluded, but those who having fixed their 
hopes on pubhck calamities, sat like vultuies wait- 
ing for a day of carnage. Having worn out all the 
arts of domestick sedition, having wearied violence, 
and exhausted falsehood, they yet flattered them- 
selves uitli some assistance fiom the pride or malice 
of Spam ; and nhen they could no longer make the 
people complain of grievances which they did not 
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feel, they had the comfort yet of knowing that real 
evils were possible, and their resolution is well 
known of charging all evil on their governors. 

The reconciliation was therefore considered as 

/ 

the loss of their last anchor, and reccned not only 
with the fretfulness of disappointment hut the rage 
of desperation. When they found that all were 
happy m spite of their machinations, and the soft 
effulgence of peace shone out upon the nation, they 
felt no motion hut that of sullen en\y, they could 
not, like Milton’s prince of hell, abstract themselves 
a moment from their e\ ll ; ns the} r have not the wit 
of Satan, they have not Ins virtue ; they tried once 
again what could he done hy sophistry without art, 
and confidence without credit. They represented 
their soi crcign as dishonoured, and their country 
as betrayed, or, in their fiercer paroxysms of fury, 
reviled their sovereign as betraying it. 

Their pretences I ha\e here endeavoured to ex- 
pose, by showing that more than has been yielded 
v as not to be expected, that more perhaps was not 
to be desired, and that if all had been refused, 
there had scarcelydieen an adequate reason for a 
war. 

There was peihaps ne\ er much danger of w r ar or 
of refusal, but what danger there was proceeded 
from the faction Foreign nations, unacquainted 
with the insolence of common councils, and unac- 
customed to the howl of plebeian patriotism, when 
they heard of rabbles and riots, of petitions and re- 
monstrances, of discontent m Surrey, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire, when they saw the chain of sub- 
ordination broken, and the legislature thieatened 
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and defied,, naturally imagined that such a govern- 
ment had little leisure for Falkland’s Island; they 
supposed that the English, -when they returned 
ejected from Port Egmont, would find Wilkes in- 
vested with the protectorate ; or see the Mayor of 
London, what the French have formerly seen their 
mayors of the palace, the commander of the army 
and tutor of the kmg ; that they would he called 
to tell theu tale before the common council , and 
that the world was to expect war or peace from a 
vote of the subscribers to the Bill of Rights. 

But our enemies have now lost their hopes, and 
our friends I hope aie recovered from their fears. 
To fancy that our government can he subverted by 
the rabble, whom its lenity has pampered into im- 
pudence, is to fear that a city may be di owned by 
the overflowing of its kennels The distemper which 
cowardice or malice thought either decay of the 
vitals, or resolution of the nerves, appears at last to 
have been nothing more than a political plithi- 
nasis, a disease too loathsome for a plainer name , 
but the effect of negligence rather than of weak- 
ness, and of which the shame is greater than the 
danger. 

Among the disturbers of our quiet are some ani- 
mals of greater bulk, whom their power of roaring 
persuaded us to think formidable, but we now per- 
ceive that sound and force do not always go to- 
gether The noise of a savage proves nothing but 
his hunger 

After all our broils, foreign and domestick, we 
may at last hope to remain a while m quiet, amused 
with the new of our own success We have gained 
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political strength by the increase of our reputation; 
we have gained real strength by the reparation of 
our navy , we have shown Europe that ten years of 
war have not yet exhausted us ; and we have en- 
forced our settlement on an island on which twenty 
years ago v e durst not venture to look. 

These are the gratifications only of honest minds; 
but there is a time in which hope comes to all. 
From the present happiness of the publick the pa- 
triots themselves may derive advantage. To be 
harmless though by impotence obtains some degree 
of kindness ; no man hates a worm as he hates a 
viper , they were once dreaded enough to be de- 
tested, as serpents that could bite , they have now 
show n that they can only hiss, and may therefore 
quietly slink into holes, and change their slough 
unmolested and forgotten. 
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They bnwl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

Yet still revolt when truth would set them free, 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. 

For who loves that must first be wise and good 

Milton. 1 


To improve the golden moment of opportunity, 
and catch the good that is within our reach, is the 
great art of life Many wants are suffered, which 
-might once have been supplied, and much time is 
lost in regretting the time which had been lost 
before 

At the end of every seven years comes the Satur- 
nahan season, when the freemen of Great Britain 
may please themselves with the choice of their re- 
presentatives Tins happy day has now arrived, 
someuhat sooner than it could be claimed. 

To select and depute those , by whom laws are to 
be made, and taxes to be granted, is a high dignity 
and an important trust and it is the business of 
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every elector to consider, how this dignity may be 
well sustained, and this trust faithfully discharged. 

It ought to be deeply impressed on the minds of 
all who have voices in this national deliberation, 
that no man can deserve a seat m parliament who 
is not a patriot No other man will protect our 
rights, no other man can merit our confidence. 

A patriot is he whose publick conduct is regu- 
lated by one single motive, the love of his country; 
who, as an agent m parliament, has for himself 
neither hope nor fear, neither kindness nor resent- 
ment, but refers every thing to the common in- 
terest. 

That of five hundred men, such as this dege- 
nerate age affords, a majority can be found thus 
virtuously abstracted, who will affirm 7 Yet there 
is no good in despondence : vigilance and activity 
often effect more than was expected. Let us take 
a patriot where we can meet him, and that we 
may not flatter oilrselves by false appearances, di- 
stinguish those marks which are certain from those 
which may deceive for a man may have the ex- 
ternal appearance of a patriot, without the con- 
stituent qualities , as false coins have often lustre, 
though they want weight 

Some claim a place in the list of patriots by 
an acrimonious and unremitting opposition to the 
court 

This mark is by no means infallible Patriotism 
is not necessarily included m rebellion. A man 
may bate his king, yet not love his country He 
that has been refused a reasonable or unreasonable 
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request, who thinks his merit under-rated, and sees 
his influence declining-, begins soon to talk of na- 
tural equality, the absuidity of many made for one , 
the original compact, the foundation of authority, 
and the majesty of the people As his political 
melancholy increases, he tells, and perhaps dreams, 
of the advances of the prerogative, and the dangers 
of arbitrary power; yet his design in all his de- 
clamation is not to benefit his country, but to 
gratify his malice. 

These, however, are the most honest of the op- 
ponents of government , then patnotism is a species 
of disease , and they feel some part of what they 
express But the greater, far the greater number 
of those who rave and lail, and inquire and accuse, 
neither suspect nor fear, nor care for the pubhck ; 
but hope to force then way to riches by virulence 
and invective, and are vehement and clamorous, 
only that they may be sooner hired to be silent 

A man sometimes starts up a patriot, only by 
disseminating discontent and propagating reports 
of secret influence, of dangeious counsels, of violated 
rights and encioachmg usurpation 

This practice is no certain note of patnotism 
To instigate the populace with rage beyond the 
provocation, is to suspend pubhck happiness, if not 
to destroy it. He is no lover of his country, that 
unnecessarily disturbs its peace few enours, and 
few faults of government, can justify an appeal to 
the rabble, who ought not to judge of what they 
cannot understand, and m hose opinions are not pro- 
pagated by reason, but caught bj contagion 
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The fallaciousness of this note of patriotism is 
particularly apparent, when the clamour continues 
after the evil is past. They who are still filling' 
our ears with Mr. Wilkes, and the freeholders of 
Middlesex, lament a grievance that is now at an 
end. Mr Wilkes may be chosen, if any will choose 
hitn, and the precedent of his exclusion makes not 
any honest, or any decent man, think himself m 
danger. 

It may be doubted whether the name of a patriot 
can be fairly given as the reward of secret satire, 
or open outrage To fill the newspapers with sly 
hints of conuption and intrigue, to cuculate the 
Middlesex Journal and London Paquet, may indeed 
be zeal ;-but it may likewise be interest and makce. 
To offer a petition* not expected to be granted; to 
insult a king with a rude remonstrance, only be- 
cause theie is no punishment for legal insolence, is 
not courage, for there is no danger; nor patriotism, 
for it tends to the subversion of order, and lets 
wickedness loose upon the land, by destroying the 
reverence due to sovereign authority 

It is the quality of patriotism to be jealous and 
watchful, to observe all secret machinations, and to 
see publick dangers at a distance The true lover 
of Jits country is ready to communicate his fears and 
to sound the alarm, whenever he perceives the ap- 
proach of mischief. But he sounds no alarm, when 
there is no enemy * he never terrifies his countrymen 
till he is terrified himself. The patriotism thferefore 
may be justly doubted of him, who professes to 
be distuibed by incredibilities, who tells, that the 
last peace was obtained by bribing the Princess of 
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Wales, that the king is grasping at arhitraiy 
power; and that because the French in the new 
conquests enjoy their own laws, there is a design 
at couit of abolishing in England the trial by 
juries 

Still less does the ti ue patriot circulate opinions 
which he knows to be false No man, who loves 
his country, fills the nation with clamorous com- 
plaints, that the piotestant leligion is in danger, 
because popery is established in the extensive pro- 
vince of Quebec, a falsehood so open and shameless* 
that it can need no confutation among those who 
know that of which it is almost impossible for the 
most unenlightened zealot to be ignorant 

That Quebec is on the other side of the Atlantick, 
at too great a distance to do much good or harm 
to the European world * 

That the inhabitants, being French, were always 
papists, who are certainly more dangerous as ene- 
mies than as subjects 

That though the province be wide, the people 
are few, probably not so many as may be found in 
one of the larger English counties 

That persecution is not more virtuous m a pro- 
tesiant than a papist , and that while we blame 
Lewis the Fourteenth, for his diagoons and his 
galleys, we ought, when power comes into our 
hands, to use it with greater equity 

That when Canada with its inhabitants was 
yielded, the free enjoyment of their religion was 
stipulated , a condition, of which King William, 
who was no propagator of popery, gave an example 
nearer home, at the surrender of Limerick 
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That in an age, where every mouth is open for 
liberty oj conscience, it is equitable to show some re- 
gard to the conscience of a papist, who may be 
supposed, like other men, to think himself safest 
m his own religion; and that those at least, who 
enjoy a toleration, ought not to deny it to our new 
subjects 

If liberty of conscience be a natuial right, we 
have no pow er to w ithhold it , if it be an indulgence, 
it may be allowed to papists, while it is not denied 
to other sects 

A patriot is necessarily and invariably a lover of 
the people. But even this mark may sometimes 
deceive us 

The people is a Very heterogeneous and confused 
mass of the wealthy and the p'oor, the w ise and the 
foolish, the good and the bad Before we confer 
on a man, who caresses the people, the title of pa- 
triot, we must eAamine to what part of the people 
he dnects his notice It is proverbially said, that 
he who dissembles his own character may be known 
by that of Ins companions. If the candidate of pa- 
triotism endeavours to infuse right opinions into the 
higher ranks, and by then 1 influence to regulate the 
lower ; if he consorts chiefly with the wise, the tem- 
perate, the regulai, and thevutuous. Ins lo\e of the 
people may be rational and honest But if Ins first 
or principal application be to the indigent, who are 
always inflammable , to the weak, who are naturally 
suspicious , to the ignorant, who are easily misled , 
and to the piofligate, who have no hope but from 
mischief and confusion , let his love of the people be 

L 2 
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no longer boasted. No man can reasonably be 
thought a lovei of his country, for loastmg an os, 
01 burning a boot, or attending the meeting at 
Mile-End, or registenng his name m the lumber 
troop. He may, among the drunkards, be a hearty 
fellow, and among sober handicraftsmen,' a Jree- 
sjpolcen gentle?nan , but he must have some bettei 
distinction before he is a patriot. 

A patriot is always ready to countenance thejust 
claims, and animate the reasonable hopes of the 
people , he reminds them frequently of their rights, 
and stimulates them to resent encroachments, and 
to multiply securities 

But all this may be done m appearance, without 
real patriotism He that raises false hopes to serve 
a present purpose, only makes a way for disappoint- 
ment and discontent. He who promises to endea- 
vour, what he knows his endeavours unable to ef- 
fect, means only to delude his followers by an empty 
clamour of ineffectual zeal. 

A true patnot is no lavish promiser he under- 
takes not to shorten pailia ments ; to repeal laws; 
or to change the mode of representation, transmitted 
by our ancestors he knows that futurity is not in 
his power, and that all times are not alike favoui- 
able to change. 

Much less does he make a vague and indefinite 
promise of obeying the mandates of his constituents 
He knows the prejudices of faction, and the incon- 
stancy of the multitude He would first inquire, 
how the opinion of his constituents shall be taken 
Popular instructions are commonly the work, not of 
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the w iso nml vtcndy, but tbc v lolcnt nnd rash ; meet- 
ings held for directing representatives are seldom 
attended but bv the idle nnd the dissolute; nnd be 
is not without suspicion, that of Ids constituents, ns 
of other numbers of men, the smaller part may often 
be the wiser. 

lie considers himself ns deputed to promote the 
pubhch good, and to preserve Ins constituents, with 
the rest ofhts country men, not only from being hurt 
b) others, but from hurting themselves 

The common marks of patriotism having been 
examined, and shown to he such as artifice may 
counterfeit, or foil) misnppl) , it cannot he improper 
to consider, whether there are not some charnc- 
teristical inodes of speaking or„.iclmg, which ninj 
prove n man to he not a patriot 

In this inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence may he 
discovered, and firmer persuasion attained , for it is 
commonly easier to know what is wrong than what 
is right; to find what we should avoid, than what 
we should pursue 

As war is one of the heaviest of national evils, a 
calamity in which every species of miser) is m- 
roh ed , as it sets the general safety to hazard, sus- 
pends commerce, and desolates the country , as it 
exposes great numbers to hardships, dangers, cap- 
tiv lty, and death , no man, who desires the publick 
prosperity, will inflame general resentment by ag- 
grav ntmg minute injuries, or enforcing disputable 
rights of little importance 

It may therefore be safely pronounced, that those 
men are no patriots, who when the national honour 
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was vindicated in the sight of Euiope,and the Spa- 
niards having invaded what they call their own, 
had shrunk to a disavowal of their attempt and a 
relaxation of their claim, would still have instigated 
us to a war for a bleak and barren spot m the Ma- 
gelltmick ocean, of which no use could be made, 
unless it were a place of exile for the hypocrites of 
patriotism 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that by the howling 
violence of patriotick rage the nation was for a time 
exasperated to such madness, that for a barren rock, 
under a stormy sky, we might have now been fight- 
ing and dying, had not our competitors been wiser 
than ourselves , and those who are now courting the 
favour of the people by noisy professions of publick 
spirit, would, while they were counting the piofits 
of their artifice, have enjoyed the patriotick pleasure 
ofhCanngsometimes,thatthousandshadbeen slaugh- 
tered in a battle, and sometimes that a navy had 
been dispeopled by poisoned air and corrupted food. 

He that wishes to see his country robbed of its 
rights cannot be a patnot. 

That man therefore is no patnot, who justifies 
the ridiculous claims of American usurpation , who 
endeavours to deprive the nation of its natural and 
lawful authority over its own colonies , those colo- 
nies, which were settled under English protection , 
were constituted by an English charter , and have 
been defended by English arms. 

To suppose, that by sending out a colony, the 
nation established an independent power, that 
when, by indulgence and favour, emigrants are 
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l>ccome rich, they should not contribute to their own 
defence, hut at their own pleasure ; and that they 
shall not he included, like millions of their fel- 
low-subjects, in the general system of representa- 
tion ; involves such an accumulation of absurdity, 
as nothing hut the show of patriotism could palliate. 

He that accepts protection, stipulates obedience. 
We have always protected the Americans; wc may 
therefore subject them to government. 

The less is included in the greater. That power 
which can take away life, may seize upon property. 
The parliament may enact for Amenca a law of 
capital punishment; it may therefore establish a 
mode and proportion of taxation. 

But there are some who lament the state of the 
poor Bostonians, because they cannot all be sup- 
posed to have comnuttedaets of rebellion, yet all are 
involved in the penalty fepu-oi This, they say, is 
to violate the first rule cf justice, by condemning 
the innocent to safer ~i± fe* g U jJty 

This deserve^ some ris it seems dictated by 
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taken an English city, and permitted the natives to 
keep their dwellings, how could it have keen reco- 
vered hut by the slaugktei of our friends 0 A bomb 
might as well destioy on Englishman as a French- 
man , and by famine we know that the inhabitants 
would be the first that should perish. 

This infliction of promiscuous evil may therefore 
be lamented, but cannot be blamed. The power of 
lawful government must be maintained; and the 
miseries which rebellion pioduces can be charged 
only on the rebels. 

That man likewise is not a pati wt, who denies his 
governors their due praise, nnd who conceals from 
the people the benefits which they leceive Those 
theicfore can lay no claim to tins illustrious appel- 
lation, who impute want of pubhek spirit to the late 
parliament, an assembly of men, whom, notwith- 
standing some fluctuation of counsel, and some 
weakness of agency, the nation must always re- 
member with gratitude, since it is indebted to 
them for a \eiy ample concession in the resignation 
of protections, and a wise and honest attempt to 
improic the constitution, m the new judicature in- 
stituted for the trial of elections. 

The right of protection, which might be neces- 
sary when it was first claimed, and was very con- 
sistent with that liberality of lmmumtiesm which 
the feudal constitution delighted, w as by its nature 
liable to abuse, and had in renht} been sometimes 
misapplied, to the einsion of the law and the defeat 
of justice The e\il was perhaps not adequate to 
the clamour; nor is it \cry certain, that the possible 
good of this privilege was not more than equal to the 
possible cul. It is how ci cr plain, that whether they 
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gave any tlung or not to the publick, they at least 
lost something from themselves They divested their 
dignity of a very splendid distinction, and showed 
that they were more willing than their predecessors 
to stand on a level with tlieir fellow-subjects. 

The new mode of trying elections, if it be found 
effectual, will diffuse its consequences further than 
seems yet to be foreseen. It is, I believe, generally 
considered as advantageous only to those who claim 
seats in parbament, but,ifto choose representatives 
be one of the most valuable rights of Englishmen, 
every voter must consider that law as adding to 
Ins happiness, which makes his suffrage efficacious , 
since it was vain to choose, while the election could 
be controlled by any other power. 

With w-hat imperious contempt of ancient rights, 
and what audaciousness of arbitrary authority, for- 
mer parliaments have judged the disputes about 
elections, it is not necessary to relate - The claim 
of a candidate, and the right of electors, are said 
scarcely to have been, even m appearance, referred 
to conscience , but to have been decided by party, 
by passion, by prejudice, or by frolick. To have 
friends m the borough was of bttle use to him, 
who wanted friends m the house ; a pretence was 
easily found to evade a majority, and the seat was 
at last his, that was chosen not by his electors, but 
Ins fellow-senators 

Thus the nation was insulted with a mock elec- 
tion, and the parliament was filled with spurious 
representatives , one of the most important claims, 
that of right to sit m the supreme council of the 
kingdom, was debated in jest, and no man could he 
confident of success from the justice of his cause. 
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A disputed election is now tried with the same 
scrupulousness and solemnity as any other title 
The candidate that has deserved well of his neigh- 
bours, may now be certain of enjoying the effect of 
their approbation ; and the electoi, who has voted 
honestly for known merit, may be certain that he 
has not voted in vain. 

Such was the pailiament, which some of those, 
who are now aspiring to sit in another, have taught 
the rabble to consider as an unlawful convention of 
men, worthless, venal, and prostitute, slaves of the 
court, and tyiants of the people. 

That the next House of Commons may act upon 
the principles of the last, with more constancy and 
higher spirit, must be the wish of all who wish well 
to the pubhck; and it is surely not too much to 
expect that the nation will recover from its delu- 
sion, and unite m a general abhorrence of those 
who, by deceiving the credulous with fictitious mis- 
chiefs, overbearing the weak by audacity of false- 
hood, by appealing to the judgment of ignorance, 
and flattering the vanity of meanness, by slandering 
honesty and insulting dignity, have gathered round 
them whatever the kingdom can supply of base, 
and gross, and profligate ; and raised by merit to 
this bad eminence, arrogate to themselves the name 
of patriots. 
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In all the parts of human knowledge, whether 
terminating in science merely speculative, or ope- 
rating upon life private or cm], are admitted some 
fundamental principles, or common axioms, which 
being generally received are little doubted, and 
being little doubted have been rarely proved.* 

Of these gratuitous and acknowledged truths it 
is often the fate to become less evident by en- 
deavours to explain them, however necessary such 
endeavours may be made by the misapprehensions 
of absurdity, or the sophistries of interest. It j. 
difficult to prove the principles of science, because 
notions cannot always be found more intelligible 
Uian those which are questioned. It , s 

to prove the principles of practice, because they 
have for the most part not been discovered by Z 
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restigation, but obtruded by experience , and the 
demonstratoi will find, after an opeiose deduction, 
that lie has been trying 1 to make that seen which 
can be only felt 

Of this kind is the position, that the supreme 
power of every community has the right of requiring 
from, all its subjects such contributions as are ne- 
cessary to the publiclc safety or pubhcJc prosperity, 
which was considered by all mankind as comprising 1 
the pumary and essential condition- of all political 
society, till it became disputed by those zealots of 
anarchy, who have denied to the parliament of 
Britain the right of taxing the American colonies. 

In favour of this exemption of the Americans 
from the authority of their lawful sovereign, and 
the dominion of their mothei-country, very loud 
clamours have been raised, and many wild as- 
sertions advanced, which by such as borrow their 
opinions from the reigmng fashion have been ad- 
mitted as arguments , and what is strange, though 
their tendency is to lessen English honour, and 
English power, have been heard by Englishmen 
with a wish to find them true. Passion has m its 
first violence controlled interest, as the eddy for a 
while runs against the stream 

To he prejudiced is always to be weak ; yet there 
are prejudices so near to laudable, that they have 
been often praised, and are always pardoned. To 
love their country has been considered as virtue m 
men, whose love could not be otherwise than blind, 
because their preference was made without a com- 
parison ; hut it has never been my fortune to find. 
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cither in ancient or modern writers, any honourable 
mention of those, who have with equal blindness 
hated their country. 

These antipatriotick prejudices are the abortions 
of folly impregnated by faction, which being pro- 
duced against the standing order of nature, have 
not strength sufficient for long life They are born 
only to scream and perish, and leave those to con- 
tempt or detestation, whose kindness was employed 
to nurse them into mischief. 

To perplex the opinion of the pubhck many 
artifices have been used, which, as usually happens 
when falsehood is to be maintained by fraud, lose 
their force by counteracting one another 

The nation is sometimes to be mollified by a 
tender tale of men, who fled from tyranny to rocks 
and deserts, and is peisuaded to lose all claims of 
. justice, and all sense of dignity, m compassion for 
a harmless people, who having worked hard for 
bread in a wild country, and obtained by the slow 
progression of manual industry the accommoda- 
tions of life, are now invaded by unprecedented 
oppression, and plundered of their properties by 
the harpies of taxation 

We are told how their industry is obstructed by 
unnatural restraints, and their trade confined by 
rigorous prohibitions, how they are forbidden to 
enjoy the products of their own soil, to manu- 
facture the materials which nature spreads before 
them, or to carry their on n goods to the nearest 
market * and surely the generosity of English virtue 
will never heap new weight upon those that are 
already overladen, will never delight m that do- 
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minion, which cannot be exercised but by cruelty 
and outrage. 

But while we are melting in silent sorrow, and 
in the transports of delirious pity dropping both 
the sword and balance from our hands, another 
friend of the Americans thinks it better to awaken 
another passion, and tries to alarm our interest, or 
excite our veneration, by accounts of their greatness 
and their opulence of the fertility of their land, and 
the splendour of their towns. We then begin to 
consider the question with more evenness of mind, 
are ready to conclude that those restrictions are not 
very oppressive which have been found consistent 
with this speedy growth of prosperity ; and begin 
to think it reasonable that they, who thus flourish 
under the protection of our government, should 
contribute something towards its expense. 

But we are soon told that the Americans, how- 
ever wealthy, cannot be taxed ; that they ere the 
descendants of men who left all for liberty, and that 
they have constantly preserved the principles and 
stubbornness of their progenitors ; that they are too 
obstinate for persuasion, and too powerful for con- 
straint , that they will laugh at argument, and de- 
feat violence ; that the continent of North xVmerica 
contains three millions not of men merely, but of 
Whigs, of Wings fierce for liberty, and disdainful 
of dominion ; that they multiply with the fecundit} 
of their own rattlesnakes, so that eiery quarter of 
a century doubles their numbers 

Men accustomed to think themselves masters do 
not loie to be threatened This talk is, I hope, 
comrnoiil) thrown away, or raises passions different 
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from those which it was intended to excite. In- 
stead of terrifying the English hearer to tame ac- 
quiescence, it disposes lnm to hasten the experiment 
of Lending obstinacy before it is become yet more 
obdurate, and convinces him that it is necessary to 
attack a nation thus prohfick while we may yet 
hope to prevail. "When he is told through what 
extent of territory we must travel to subdue them, 
he recollects how far, a few years ago, we travelled 
in their defence. When it is urged that they will 
shoot up like the hydra, he naturally considers liow 
the hydra was destroyed 

Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption of 
his profits A commercial people, lion ever magna- 
nimous, shrinks at the thought of declining traffick, 
and an unfavourable balance. The effect of this 
terrour has been tried We have been stunned 
with the importance of our American commeice, 
and heard of merchants with warehouses that are 
never to be emptied, and of manufacturers starving 
for want of work 

That our commerce with America is profitable^ 
however less than ostentatious or deceitful estimates 
have made it, and that it is our interest to preserve 
it, has never been denied ; but surely it will most 
effectually be preserved, by being kept always m 
our own power. Concessions may promote it for a 
moment, but superiority only can ensuie its con- 
tinuance There will always be a part, and always 
a very large part of every community that have no 
care but for themselves, and whose care for them- 
selves reaches little farther than impatience of im- 
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mediate pain, and eagerness for the nearest good. 
The blind are said to feel with peculiar nicety. 
They who look but little into futurity have per- 
haps the quickest sensation of the present A mer- 
chant’s desire is not of glory, but of gain; not 
of publick wealth, but of private emolument; he 
is therefore rarely to be consulted about w^ar and 
peace, or any designs of wide extent and distant 
consequence. 

Yet this, like other general characteis, will some- 
times fail. The tradeis of Birmingham have rescued 
themselves from all imputation of nariow selfishness 
by a manly recommendation to parliament of the 
rights and dignity of then native country 

To these men I do not intend to ascribe an ab- 
surd and enthusiastick contempt of interest, but 
to gi\e them the rational and just praise of di- 
stinguishing real from seeming good, of being able 
to see through the cloud of intei posing difficulties, 
to the lasting and solid happiness of victory and 
settlement 

Lest all these topicks of persuasion should fail, 
the great actor of patriotism has tned anothei, m 
w hich terrour and pity arc happily combined, not 
without a proper superaddition of that admnation 
which latter ages lme brought into the drama 
The heroes of Boston, he tells us, if the stamp act 
had not been repealed, would have left their town, 
their port, and their trade, hare resigned the 
splendour of opulence, and quitted the delights of 
neighbourhood, to disperse themselves over the 
country, where they would till the ground, and 
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fish in the livers, anti range the mountains, and nr 
FREE. 

These surely are brnv e w ords If the mere sound 
of freedom can operate thus powerfully, let no man 
hereafter doubt the story of the Pied Piper. The 
removal of the people of Boston into the country , 
seems even to the Congress not only difficult in its 
execution , but important tn its consequences. The 
difficulty ofexccutioms best know n to the Bostonians 
themselves, the consequence, alas' will only be, 
that they will leave good houses to wisei men 

Yet before they quit the comfoits of a warm 
home for the sounding something which they think 
better, he cannot be thought their enemy who ad- 
vises them to consider w ell w liether they shall find 
it By turning fishermen or hunters, woodmen or 
shepherds, they may become wild, but it is not so 
easy to conceive them free , for who can be more 
a slave than lie that is driven by force from the 
comforts of life, is compelled to leav e Ins bouse to 
a casual comer, and whatever he does, or wherever 
lie wanders, finds ever} moment some new testi- 
mony of his own subjection 7 If choice of evil be 
freedom, the felon m the galhes has his option of 
labour or of stripes. The Bostonian may quit Ins 
house to starve in the fields ; his dog may refuse to 
set, and smart under the lash, and they may then 
congratulate each other upon the smiles of liberty, 
cc profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight” 

To treat such designs as serious, w ould be to think 
too contemptuously of Bostonian understandings 
The artifice indeed is not new . the blusterer who 
threatened in v am to destroy his opponent, has some- 
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contribution to the exigencies whatever they may 
he, of the British empire; but they make this pniti- 
cipation of the pnbhck burthen n duty of very un- 
certain extent, and imperfect obligation, a duty 
temporary, occasional, and elective, of which they 
reserve to themselves the right of settling the de- 
gree, the time, and the duration, of judging when it 
may be required, and when it has been performed 
They allow to the supreme power nothing more 
than the libcrt) of notify mg to them its demands or 
its necessities. Of tins notification the) profess to 
think for themselves, how far it shall influence their 
counsels, mid of the necessities alleged, how far 
they shall endeavour to relieve them They assume 
the exclusive power of settling not only the mode, 
but the quantity of this payment. They are ready 
to co-operate w ith all the other dominions of the 
king, but they will co-operate by no means which 
they do not like, and at no greater charge than 
they arc willing to bear. 

This claim, wild ns it may seem, this claim, which 
supposes dominion without authority, and subjects 
without subordination, has found among the libei- 
tmes of policy many clamorous and hardy vindi- 
cators The law s of nature, the rights of humanity, 
the faith of charters, the danger of liberty, the en- 
croachments of usurpation, hav e been thundered m 
our ears, sometimes by interested faction, and some- 
times by honest stupidity 

It is said by Fontenelle, that if twenty philoso- 
phers shall resolutely deny that the presence of the 
sun makes the day, he will not despair but whole 
nations may adopt the opinion. So many political 
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their own swords tlieir hopes and their lives, when 
they left their country, became another nation, 
with designs, and prospects, and interests, of their 
own. They looked back no more to their former 
home; they expected no help from those whom 
they had left behind ; if they conquered, they con- 
quered for themselves ; if they were destroyed, 
they were not by any other power either lamented 
or revenged. 

Of this kind seem to have been all the migrations 
of the early world, whether historical or fabulous, 
and of this kind were the eruptions of those nations 
which from the North invaded the Roman empire, 
and filled Europe with new sovereignties. 

But when, by the gradual admission of wiser laws 
and gentler manners, society became more com- 
pacted and better regulated, it was found that the 
power of every people consisted in union, produced 
by one common interest, and operating in joint 
efforts and consistent counsels 

From this time independence perceptibly wasted 
away. No part of the nation was permitted to act 
for itself. All now had the same enemies and the 
same friends , the government protected individuals, 
and individuals were required to refer their designs 
to the prosperity of the government 

By this principle it is, that states are formed and 
consolidated Every man is taught to consider his 
own happiness as combined with the pubhck pro- 
sperity, and to think himself great and powerful m 
proportion to the greatness and power of his go- 
vernois 
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Had the Western continent been discovered be- 
tween the fourth and tenth centuiy, when all the 
northern woild was m motion , and had navigation 
been at that time sufficiently advanced to make so 
long a passage easily practicable,, there is little 
reason for doubting but the intumescence of nations 
would have found its vent, like all other expansive 
violence, where there was least resistance ; and that 
Huns and Vandals, instead of fighting their way to 
the south of Eui ope, would have gone by thousands 
and by myriads under tlieir several chiefs to take 
possession of legions smiling with pleasure and 
waving with fertility, from which the naked inha- 
bitants were unable to repel them. , 

Every expedition would m those days of laxity 
have produced a distinct and independent state. 
The Scandinavian heroes might have divided the 
country among them, and have spread the feudal 
subdivision of regality from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacffick Ocean 

But Columbus came five 01 six hundred years too 
late for the candidates of sovereignty. When lie 
formed his project of discovery, the fluctuations of 
military turbulence had subsided, and Europe began 
to regain a settled form, by established government 
and regular subordination. No man could any 
longer erect himself into a chieftain, and lead out 
lus fellow-subjects by his own authority to plunder 
or to war He that committed any act of hostility 
by land or sea, without the commission of some 
acknowledged sovereign, was considered by all 
mankind as a robber or pirate, names which were 
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now of little credit, and of which therefore no man 
was ambitious 

Columbus m a remoter time would have found his 
way to some discontented lord, or some younger 
brother of a petty sovereign, who would have taken 
fire at his proposal, and have quickly kindled with 
equal heat a troop of followers ; they would have 
built ships, or have seized them, and have wandered 
with him at all adventures as far as they could keep 
hope m their company. But the age being now past 
of vagrant excursion and fortuitous hostility, he was 
under the necessity of travelhng from court to court, 1 
scorned and repulsed as a wild projector, an idle 
promiser of kingdoms in the clouds : nor has any 
part of the world yet had reason to rejoice that he 
found at last reception and employment. 

In the same year, m a year hitherto disastrous 
to mankind, by the Portuguese was discovered the 
passage of the Indies, and by the Spaniards the 
coast of America The nations of Europe* were 
fired with boundless expectations, and the dis- 
coverers pursmng their enterprise, made conquests 
m both hemispheres of wide extent But the ad- 
venturers were contented with plunder; though 
they took gold and silver to themselves, they seized 
islands and kingdoms m the name of their sove- 
reigns. When a new region was gained, a governor 
was appointed by that power which had given the 
commission to the conqueror ; nor have I met with 
any European but Stukeley of London that formed 
a design of exalting himself m the newly found 
countries to mdependei 
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' To secure la conquest, it was always necessary to 
plant a colony, and territories thus occupied and 
settled were rightly considered as mere extensions 
or processes of empire ; as ramifications which, by 
the circulation of one pubheh interest,communicated 
with the original source of dominion, and which 
were kept flourishing and spreading by the radical 
vigour of the mother-country 

The colonies of England differ no -otherwise from 
those of other nations, than as the English consti- 
tution differs from theirs. All government is ulti- 
mately and essentially absolute, but subordinate 
societies may have more ammumties, or individuals 
greater liberty, as the operations of government 
are differently conducted An Englishman m the 
common course of life and action ^feels no restraint 
An English colony has very liberal powers of re- 
gulating its own manners and' adjusting its own 
affairs But an English individual may by the 
supreme authority be deprned of liberty, and a 
colpny divested of its powers, for reasons of which 
that authority is the only judge. 

In sovereignty there are no gradations 'There 
may be limited royalty, there may be limited con- 
sulship ; but there can be no limited government. 
There must m every society be some power or other 
from which there is no appeal, which admits no 
restrictions, which pervades the whole mass of the 
community, regulates and adjusts all subordination, 
enacts laws or repeals them, erects or annuls judi- 
catures, extends or contracts privileges, exempt 
itself from question or control, and bounded only 
by physical necessity. 
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By tins power, wherever it subsists, alldegislation 
and jurisdiction is animated and maintained. Prom 
tins all legal rights are emanations, which, whether 
equitably or not, may be legally recalled It is not 
infallible, for it may do wrong , hut it is irresistible, 
for it can he resisted only by rebellion, by an act 
which makes it questionable what shall be thence- 
forward the supreme power 

An English colony is a number of persons, to 
whom the king grants a charter permitting them 
to settle m some distant country, and enabling them 
to constitute a corporation, enjoying such powers 
as the charter grants, to be administered m such 
forms as the charter prescribes As a corporation 
they make laws for themselves, but as a corporation 
subsisting by a grant from higher authority, to the 
control of that authority they continue subject 

As men are placed at a greater distance from 
the supreme council of the kingdom, they must be 
intrusted with ampler liberty of regulating their 
conduct by their own wisdom As they are more 
' secluded from easy recourse to national judicature, 
they must be more extensively commissioned to pass 
judgment on each other 

For this reason our more important and opulent 
colonies see the appearance and feel the effect of a 
regular legislature, which in some places has acted 
so long with unquestioned authority, that it has 
forgotten whence that authority was originally de- 
rived 

To their charters the colonies owe, like other 
corporations, their pohtical existence The solem- 
nities of legislation, the administration of justice. 
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tlie security of property, are all bestowed upon them 
by the royal grant. Without their charter there 
would be no power among them, by which any law 
could be made, or duties enjoined, any debt reco- 
vered, or criminal punished 

A charter is a grant of certain powers or privi- 
leges given to a part of the community for the 
advantage of the whole, and is therefore liable by 
its nature to change or to revocation. Every act 
of government aims at publick good. A charter, 
winch experience has shown to be detrimental to 
the nation, is to be repealed , because general 
prosperity must always be preferred to particular 
interest. If a charter be used to evil purposes, it 
is forfeited, as the weapon is taken away which is 
injuriously employed. 

The charter therefore by which provincial go- 
vernments are constituted may be always legally, 
and where it is either inconvenient in its nature, or 
misapplied m its use, may be equitably repealed , 
by such repeal the whole fabnck of subordination 
is immediately destroyed, and the constitution sunk 
at once into a chaos the society is dissolved into a 
tumult of individuals, without authority to com- 
mand 01 obbgation to obey ; without any punish- 
ment of wrongs but by personal resentment, or 
any piotection of right but by the hand of the pos- 
sessor. 

A colony is to the mother-country as a member 
to the body, deriving its action and its strength from 
the geneial principle of vitality , receiving from the 
body, and communicating to it, all the benefits and 
evils of health and disease, liable m dangerous 
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maladies, to sharp applications, of which the body 
however must partake the pain ; and exposed, if in- 
curably tainted, to amputation, by which the body 
likewise will be mutilated. 

The mother-country always considers the colonies 
thus connected as parts of itself ; the prosperity or 
unhappiness of either is the prosperity 01 unhappi- 
ness of both ; not perhaps of both in the same degree, 
for the body may subsist, though less commodiously, 
without a limb, but the limb must pensh if it be 
parted from the body. 

Our colonies, therefore, however distant, have been 
hitherto treated as constituent parts of the British 
empire. The inhabitants incorporated by English 
charters are entitled to all the rights of Englishmen. 
They are governed by English laws, entitled to 
English dignities, regulated by English counsels, 
and protected by English arms ; and it seems to 
follow by consequence not easily avoided, that they 
are subject to English government, and chargeable 
by Enghsb taxation. 

To him that considers the nature, the original, 
the progress, and the constitution of the colonies, 
who remembers that the first discoverers had com- 
missions from the crown, that the first settlers owe 
to a charter their cml forms and regular magistracy; 
and that all personal immunities and legal securities 
by which the condition of the subject has been from 
time to time improved have been extended to the 
colonists, it will not be doubted but the parliament 
of England has a right to bind them by statutes, 
and to bind them in all cases "whatsoever, and has 
therefore a natural and constitutional power of lay- 
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ing upon them any ta\ or impost, whether external 
01 internal, upon the pioduct of land, or the manu- 
factures of mdustiy, m the exigencies of war, 01 in 
the time of profound peace, for the defence of 
America, for the purpose of i (using a 7 evemie, or 
for any other end beneficial to the empire. 

There are some, and those not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge, who 
except the power of taxation fiom the general 
dominion of parliament, and hold, that whatever 
degrees of obedience may he exacted, or whatevei 
authority may be exercised 111 other acts of govern- 
ment, there is still reveience to be paid to money, 
and that legislation passes its limits when it violates 
the purse 

Of this exception, which by a head not fully im- 
pregnated with politicks is not easily compiehended, 
it is alleged as an unanswerable reason, that the 
colonies send no repiesentatives to the house of 
commons 

It is, say the Amencan advocates, the natural 
distinction of a fieerann, and the legal privilege of 
an Englishman, that he is able to call his possessions 
his own, that lie^can sit secure m the enjoyment of 
inheritance or acquisition, that his house is fortified 
by the law, and that nothing can he taken from him 
but by his own consent. This consent is given for 
every man by his representative m pailiament. The 
Americans unrepresented cannot consent to English 
taxations, as a corporation, and they will not consent 
as individuals 

Of this argument, it has been observed by more 
than one, that its force extends equally to all other 
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laws, for a freeman is not to be exposed to punish- 
ment, 01 be called to any onerous service but by bis 
own consent The congress has extracted a position 
from the fanciful Montesquieu, that in a free state 
every man being af ee agent ought to be concerned in 
Jus oxen government. Whatever is true of taxation 
is true of every other law, that lie who is bound by 
it without Ins consent is not free, for he is not con- 
cerned m his own government. 

He that denies the English pailiament the right 
of taxation, denies it likewise the right of making 
any other laws civil or criminal, yet this power over 
the colonies was never yet disputed by themselves 
They have always admitted statutes for the punish- 
ment of offences, and for the redress 01 prevention 
of mconveniencies, and the reception of any law 
draws after it, by a chain which cannot be broken, 
the unwelcome necessity of submitting to taxation. 

That a free man is governed by himself, or by 
laws to which he has consented, is a position of 
mighty sound but every man that utters it, with 
whatever confidence, and every man that hears it, 
with whatever acquiescence, if consent be supposed 
to imply the power of refusal, feels it to be false 
We virtually and implicitly allow the institutions of 
any government of which we enjoy the benefit, and 
solicit the protection In wide-extended dominions, 
though power has been diffused with the most even ' 
hand, yet a very small part of the people are either 
primarily or secondarily consulted m legislation 
The business of the publick must be done by dele- 
gation The choice of delegates is made by a select 
number, and those who are not electors stand idle 
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and helpless spectators of the commonweal, wholly 
unconcerned in the government of themselves 

Of electors the hap is but little better They 
are often far fiom unanimity m their choice, and 
where the numbers approach to equality, almost 
half must be governed not only without, but against 
their choice. 

How any man can have consented to institutions 
established m distant ages, it will be difficult to ex- 
plain. In the most favourite residence of liberty, 
the consent of individuals is merely passive, a tacit 
admission in every community of the terms which 
that community grants and requires As all ai e born 
the subjects of some state or other, we may be said 
to have been all born consenting to some system of 
government. Other consent than this, the condition 
of civil life does not allow It is the unmeaning 
clamour of the pedants of policy, the delirious dieam 
of republican fanaticism 

But hear, ye sons and daughters of libel ty, the 
sounds which the winds are wafting fiom the 
Western continent The Amencans are telling one 
another, what, if we may judge from their noisy 
triumph, they have but lately discovered, and what 
yet is a very important truth ; That they are entitled 
to life, liberty, and pi opei ty, and that they have nevei 
ceded to any sovereign power whatever a right to 
dispose of either without their consent 

While this resolution stands alone, the Amencans 
are fi.ee from singularity of opinion, their wit has 
not yet betrayed them to heresy. While they speak 
as the naked sons of nature, they claim but what is 
claimed by other men, and have withheld nothing 
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but what all withhold. They are here upon firm 
ground, behind entrenchments which never can be 
forced. 

Humanity is very uniform. The Americans have 
this resemblance to Europeans, that they do not 
always know when they are well. They soon quit 
the fortress that could neither have been mined by 
sophistry, nor battered by declamation. Their next 
resolution declares, that their ancestors, who first set- 
tled the colonies, 'were, at the time of their emrg? ation 
from the mother-country , entitled to all the rights , 
liberties , and immunities of free and natural-born 
subjects within the i ealm of England 

This likewise is true ; but when this is granted, 
their boast of original rights is at an end , they are 
no longer in a state of nature These lords of them- 
selves, these kings of me, these demigods of indepen- 
dence, sink down to colonists, governed by a charter. 
If their ancestors were subjects, they acknowledged 
a sovereign * if they had a right to English privileges, 
they were accountable to English laws, and what 
must grieve the lover of liberty to discover, had 
ceded to the king and parliament, whether the right 
or not, at least the power of disposing without their 
consent, of their lives , liberties, and pi operties It 
therefore is required of them to prove, that the 
parliament ever ceded to them a dispensation from 
that obedience, which they owe as natural-born 
subjects, or any degree of independence or immu- 
nity not enjoyed by other Englishmen 

They say, That by such emigration they by no 
means forfeited, surrendered, or lost any of those 
rights ; but that they were, and their descendants now 
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ai e, entitled to the cxer cise and enjoyment of all such 
of them as then local and other err cumstances enable 
them to exer ci sc and enjoy . 

That they who foim a settlement by a Innful 
charter having committed no crime forfeit no pnvi- 
leges, will be readily confessed but uhat they do 
not forfeit by any judicial sentence, they may lose 
by natural effects. As man can be butm one place 
at once, he cannot have the advantages of multiplied 
residence. He that will enjoy the brightness of 
sunshine, must quit the coolness of the shade He 
who goes voluntanly to Amencn, cannot complain 
of losing what he leaves m Europe. He perhaps 
had a right to vote foi a knight or burgess , b) 
crossing the Atlantick he has not nullified Ins right , 
but he has made its evcrtion ho longei possible*. 
By his own choice he has left a countiy where he had 
a vote and little propeity, foi another where he has 
great property but no vote But as this pieference 
was delibeiate and unconstiamed, he is still con- 
cei ned in the gover nment of himself; lieJias reduced 
himself fiom avotei to one of the innumerable mul- 
titude that have no vote He has tiuly ceded Jin' 
ught, but he still is governed by his own consent, 
because he has consented to throw Ins atom of in- 
terest into the general mass of the community Of 
the consequences of his own act lie has no cause to 
complain , he has chosen, or intended to choose, the 
greater good , he is lepresented, as himself desued, 
m the general representation 


* Of tins reasoning, I one part to a com etsation with Sir 
John Hawkins 
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But the privileges of an American scorn the li- 
mits of place , they are part of himself, and cannot 
he lost by departure from his country ; they float 
in the air, or glide under the ocean. 

Dons amara suam nan mtcrmisceat undam 

A planter, wherever he settles, is not only a free- 
man, but a legislator, ubi hnperator, ibt Roma As 
the English colonists me not ? epresented in the 
British parliament , they are entitled to a free and 
exclusive power of legislation tn their sevei al legis- 
latures, in all cases of taxation and internal polity, 
subject only to the negative of the sovereign, in such 
manner ' as has been hereiofoi e used and accustomed . 
TVe cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts 
of the British parliament as are bona tide restrained 
to the regulation of our external commerce — exclud- 
ing every idea of taxation, internal, or external, for 
i aistng a revenue on the subjects of America without 
their consent 

Their reason for this claim is. That the foundation 
of English liberty, and of all government, is a right 
in the people to participate in their legislative council 
They inherit, they say, from their ancestors , the 
nght which their ancestors possessed, of enjoying all 
the privileges of Englishmen That they inherit 
the right of their ancestors is allowed; hut they 
can inherit no more Their ancestors left a coun- 
try n here the representatives of the people were 
elected by men particularly qualified, and where 
those who wanted qualifications, or who did not 
use them, were bound by the decisions of men whom 
they had not deputed* 

roL TUI N 
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Tiie colonists arc the descendants of men who 
either had no vote in elections, or who ■volunta- 
rily resigned them for something, in their opinion, 
of more estimation ; they have, therefore, exactly 
what their ancestors left them, not a vote in making 
laws, or in constituting legislators, but the happi- 
ness of being protected hr law, and the duty of 
obeying if. 

What their ancestors did not carry with them, 
neither they nor theii descendants hare since ac- 
quired. They hare not, b} abandoning their part 
in one legislature, obtained the power of consti- 
tuting another, exclusive and independent, any 
more than the multitudes, who are now debarred 
from voting, hare a right to erect a separate par- 
liament for themselves 

Men are wrong for want of sense, but they are 
wrong by halves for want of spirit. Since the 
Americans hare discovered that they can make a 
parliament, whence comes it that they do not think 
themselves equally empowered to make a king 1 
If they are subjects whose government is consti- 
tuted by a charter, they can form no body of inde- 
pendent legislature. If their rights are inherent 
and underived, they may, by their own suffrages, 
encircle with a diadem the brows of Mr. Cusbing- 

It is farther declared, by the congress of Phila- 
delphia, That his majesty's colonies ate entitled to 
all the priz t leges and immunities granted and con- 
firmed to them by ; opal charts: s, or seemed to then: 
by their several codes of pi o vinci al lazes. 

The first clause of this resolution is easily under- 
stood, and will be readily admitted To all the 
privileges which a charter can convey, they are by 
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a royal charter evidently entitled. The second 
clause is of greater difficulty , for how can a pro- 
vincial law secure privileges or immunities to a 
province 7 Provincial laws may grant to certain 
individuals of the province the enjoyment of gain- 
ful, or an immunity from onerous offices , they may 
operate upon the people to whom they relate ; hut 
no prounce can confer provincial privileges on it- 
self They may have a right to all v Inch the king 
has given them; but it is a conceit of the other 
hemisphere, that men have a right to all which they 
have given to themseh es 

A corporation is considered m law as an indivi- 
dual, and can no more extend its own immunities, 
than a man can by lus own choice assume dignities 
or titles. 

The legislature of a colony, let not the compa- 
rison be too much disdained, is only the vestry of a 
larger parish, which may lay a cess on the inha- 
bitants, and enforce the payment ; but can extend 
no influence beyond its own district, must modify 
its particular regulations by tbe general law, and 
whatever may be its internal expenses, is still liable 
to taxes laid by superior authority. 

The charters given to different provinces are dif- 
ferent, and no general right can be extracted from 
them. The charter of Pennsylvania, where this 
congress of anarchy has been impudently held, 
contains a clause admitting, m express terms, taxa- 
tion by the parliament If in the other charters 
no such reserve is made, it must have been omitted 
as not necessary, because it is implied m the nature 
of subordinate government They who are subject 

N 2 
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to laws, are liable to taxes If any such immunity 
had been granted, it is still revocable by the legis- 
lature, and ought to be revoked, as contrary to the 
publick good, which is m every charter ultimately 
intended 

Suppose it true that any such exemption is 
contained in the charter of Maryland, it can be 
pleaded only by the Marylanders It is of no use 
for any other province, and with legal d even to 
them, must have been considered as one of the 
grants m which the king has been deceived, and 
annulled as mischievous to the publick, by sacri- 
ficing to one little settlement the general interest 
of the empire , as infringing the system of dominion, 
and violating the compact of government. But Dr 
Tucker has shown, that even this chai ter promises 
no exemption from parliamentary taxes 

In the controversy agitated about the beginning 
of this century, whether the English laws could 
bind Ireland, Davenant, who defended, against Mo- 
lyneux, the claims of England, considered it as ne- 
cessary to prove nothing more than that the present 
Irish must be deemed a colony 

The necessary connexion of representatives with 
taxes, seems to have sunk deep into many of those 
minds that admit sounds without their meaning 

Our nation is represented m parliament by an 
assembly as numerous as can well consist with order 
and despatch, chosen by persons so differently qua- 
lified in diffeient places, that the mode of choice 
seems to be, for the most part, formed by chance, 
and settled by custom Of individuals far the 
greatei part have no vote, and of the voters few 
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have any personal knowledge of him to whom they 
intrust their liberty and fortune 

Yet this representation has the whole effect ex- 
pected or desired , that of spreading so wide the 
care of general interest, and the participation of 
pubhck counsels, that the advantage or corruption 
of particular men can seldom operate with much 
injury to the pubhck 

For this reason many populous and opulent towns 
neither enjoy nor desire particular representatives; 
they are included in the general scheme of pubhck 
administration, and cannot suffer but with the rest 
of the empire. 

It is urged that the Americans have not the same 
security, and that a British legislator may wanton 
with their property; yet if it be true, that their 
wealth is our wealth, and that their rum will be our 
rum, the parliament has the same interest m attend- 
ing to them, as to any other part of the nation 
The reason why we place any confidence in our re- 
presentatives is, that they must share m the good 
or evil winch their counsels shall produce Their 
share is, indeed, commonly consequential and re- 
mote; but it is not often possible that any im- 
mediate advantage can be extended to such num- 
bers as may prevail against it We are, therefore, 
as secure against intentional depravations of govern- 
ment as human wisdom can make us, and upon this 
security the Americans may venture to repose 
It is said by the Old Member, uho has written 
an Appeal against the tax, that as the produce of 
American labour ts spent in Butish manxfactw es, 
the balance of trade ts gi eat Ip against them , tuhat- 
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eier you tale dn ccdy in taxes is, vi effect* taken 
f om you? oxen commerce If the m mister seizes the 
money with which the Ameiican should pay his debts 
and come to marie t, the merchant cann'-t expect him 
as a customer, nor can the debts already connected 
he paid. — Suppose we obtain from America a nnlhon 
instead of cne hundred thousand pounds, it would be 
supplying one personal exigence by the future rum 
of our commerce 

Part of fliis is true, but the Old Member seems 
not to percen e, that if his brethren of the legisla- 
ture know this as well as himself, the Americans are 
in no danger of oppression, since by men commonly 
provident they must be so taxed, as that we may 
not lose one way wliat we gain another. 

The same Old Member has discovered that the 
judges formerly thought it illegal to tax Ireland, 
and declares that no cases can be more alike than 
those of Ireland and America : yet the judges whom 
he quotes have mentioned a diSerence, Ireland, 
they say, hath a pai han ent of its own. When any 
Colony has an independent parliament acknow- 
ledged by the parliament of Britain, the cases will 
differ less Yet by the 6 Geo. I, chap 5, the acts 
of the British parliament bind Ireland. 

It is urged that n hen TT ales, Durham, and Ches- 
ter , were divested of their particular privileges, or 
ancient government, and reduced to the state of 
Engbsh counties, they had representatives assigned 
them. 

To those from whom somethin? had been taken, 
something in return might properly he given. To 
the Americans their charters are left as they were* 
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noi have they lost any thing except that of which 
their sedition has deprived them If they were to 
be represented m parliament, something would be 
granted, though nothing is withdiawn 

The inhabitants of.Chestei, Durham, and Wales, 
were invited to exchange their peculiar institutions 
for the power of voting, which they wanted before. 
The Americans have voluntarily resigned the power 
of voting, to live m distant and separate govern- 
ments, and what they have voluntarily quitted, 
they have no right to claim. 

It must always be remembered, that they are 
represented by the same virtual representation as 
the greater part of Englishmen , and that if by 
change of place they have less share ill the legis- 
latuie than is proportionate to their opulence, they 
by their removal gained that opulence, and had 
originally, and have now, their choice of a vote at 
home, or uches at a distance. 

We aie told, what appears to the Old Member 
and to others a position that must drive Us into in- 
extricable absurdity, that we have either no right, 
or the sole right of taxing the colonies The 
meaning is, that if we can tax them, they cannot 
tax themselves , and that if they can tax them- 
selves, we cannot tax them We answer Vithvery 
little hesitation, that for the general use of the em- 
pue we have the sole right of taxing them. If 
1 they have contributed any thing in their own as- 
semblies, what they contributed was not paid but 
given ; it was not a tax or tribute, but a present 
Yet they have the natural and legal power of levy- 
ing money on themselves for provincial purposes. 
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of providing for their own expense, at their own 
discretion. Let not this be thought new or strange, 
it is the state of every palish m the kingdom. 

The friends of the Amei leans aie of different 
opinions Some think that being unrepresented 
they ought to tax themselves, and others that they 
ought to have lepiesentatives m the British parlia- 
ment. 

If they are to tax themselves, what power is to 
remain m the supreme legislature 7 That they 
must settle their own mode of levying their money 
is supposed May the British parliament tell them 
how much they shall contribute 7 If the sum may 
be prescribed, they will return few thanks for the 
power of raising it , if they are at liberty to grant 
or to deny, they are no longer subjects 

If they are to be represented, wliat number of 
these western orators are to be admitted ? This I 
suppose the paihament must settle, yet if men 
have a natural and unalienable right to be repre- 
sented, who shall determine the number of their 
delegates 7 Let us, however, suppose them to send 
twenty-three, half as many as the kingdom of Scot- 
land, what will this representation avail them 7 To 
pay taxes will be still a grievance The love of 
money will not be lessened, noi the power of get- 
ting it increased 

Whither will this necessity of repi esentation 
drive us 7 Is every petty settlement to be out of 
the reach of government, till it has sent a senator 
to parliament, or may two of them or a greater 
number be forced to unite m a single deputation ? 
What at last is the difference between him that is 
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taxed by compulsion without representation, and 
lum that is represented by compulsion in older to 
be taxed 7 

For many reigns the house of commons was in 
a state of fluctuation new buigesses were added 
from time to time, without any reason now to be 
discovered, but the number has been fixed for more 
than a century and a half, and the king’s power of 
increasing it has been questioned. It will hardly 
be thought fit to new-model the constitution in fa- 
vour 6f the planters, who, as they grow rich, may 
buy estates in England, and, without any innova- 
tion, effectually represent their native colonies 
The friends of the Americans indeed ask for them 
what they do not ask for themsehes This inesti- 
mable right of representation they have never soli- 
cited They mean not to exchange solid money for 
such airy honour. They say, and say willingly, 
that they cannot conveniently be represented , be- 
cause their inference is, that they cannot be taxed. 
They are too remote to share the general govern- 
ment, and therefore claim the privilege of govern- 
ing themselves. 

Of the principles contained in the resolutions of 
the congress, however wild, indefinite, and obscure, 
such has been the influence upon American under- 
standing, that from New England to South Caro- 
lina there is formed a general combination of all 
the provinces against their mother-country. The 
madness of independence has spread from colony 
to colony, till order is lost and government de- 
spised, and all is filled with misrule, uproar, vio- 
lence, and confusion. To he quiet is disaffection, 
to he loyal is treason 
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The congress of Philadelphia, an assembly con- 
vened by its own authority, has promulgated a de- 
claration, m compliance with v Inch the communi- 
cation between Bntam and the greatest pait of 
North America is now suspended. They ceased to 
admit the impoitation of English goods in Decem- 
ber, 1774*, and deteimme to permit the exportation 
of then own no longer than to November, 1775. 

This might seem enough, but they have done 
moie. They have declared, that they shall treat 
all as enemies who do not concui with them m dis- 
affection and perveiseness, and that they will trade 
with none that shall tiade with Britain. 

They tin eaten to stigmatize m their gazette 
those who shall consume the products or merchan- 
dise of their mother-countiy, and are now search- 
ing suspected houses for piolubited goods. 

These hostile declarations they piofess them- 
selves ready to maintain by force. They have 
armed the militia of their provinces, and seized the 
publick stores of ammunition They aie, therefore, 
no longer subjects, since they refuse the laws of 
their sovereign, and m defence of that lefusal are 
making open prepaiations for war 

Being now in their own opinion free states, they 
aie not only raising armies, but forming alliances, 
not only hastening to rebel themselves, but se- 
ducing their neighbours to rebellion. They have 
published an address to the inhabitants of Quebec, 
in which discontent and resistance are openly in- 
cited, and with very respectful mention of the sa- 
gacity of Frenchmen, invite them to send deputies 
to the congress of Philadelphia, to that seat of 
virtue and veracity, whence the people of England 
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are told, that to establish popery, a rehgion ft aught 
Kith sanguinary and impious tenets, even m Que- 
bec, a country of which the inhabitants are papists, 
is so contrary to the constitution, that it cannot be 
lawfully done by the legislatuie itself; where it is 
made one of the articles of then association, to de- 
prive the conquered French of then leligious esta- 
blishment , and whence the French of Quebec are, 
at the same time, flattered into sedition, by pro- 
fessions of expecting, f om the liberality of senti- 
ment distinguishing their nation , that dtfb'enCe of 
i ehgton mil not prejudice them against a hearty 
amity, because the ti anscendfent nature of freedom 
elevates all ivho unite in the cause, above such loio- 
mmded iirfirmtUes 

Quebec, liowevei, is at a great distance They 
have aimed a stroke from which they may hope for 
greatei and more speedy mischief They have tried 
to infect the people of England with the contagion 
of disloyalty. Their credit is happily not such as 
gives them influence proportionate to their malice 
When they talk of their pretended immunities 
guarantied by the plighted faith of government, and 
the most solemn compacts mth English sovereigns , 
we think ourselves at libeity to inquire when the 
faith was plighted and the compact made, and 
when we can only find that king James and king 
Charles the First promised the settlers m Massa- 
chusetts Bay, now famous by the appellation of 
Bostonians, exemption from taxes for seven years, 
we mfei'with Mi. Mauduit, that by this solemn 
compact, they were, after expuation of the stipu- 
lated term, 'liable to taxation 

When they apply to our compassion, by telling 
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us, that they are to he carried from their own 
country to be tried foi certain offences, we are not 
so ready to pity them, as to advise them not to of- 
fend While they are innocent they are safe. 

When they tell of laws made expressly for their 
punishment, we answei, that tumults and sedition 
were always punishable, and that the new law pre- 
scribes only the mode of execution 

When it is said that the whole town of Boston 
is distressed for a misdemeanour of a few, we won- 
der at their shamefulness ; for we know that the 
town of Boston, and all the associated provinces, 
are now m rebellion to defend or justify the crimi- 
nals. 

If frauds m the imposts of Boston are tried by 
commission without a jury, they are tried here m 
the same mode, and why should the Bostonians 
expect from us more tenderness for them than for 
ourselves 9 

If they are condemned unheard, it is because 
there is no need of a trial The crime is manifest 
and notorious. All trial is the investigation of 
something doubtful. An Italian philosopher ob- 
serves, that no man desires to hear what he has al- 
ready seen. 

If their assemblies have been suddenly dissolved, 
what was the reason ? Their deliberations were 
indecent, and their intentions seditious The power 
of dissolution is granted and reserved for such times 
of turbulence Their best friends have been lately 
soliciting the king to dissolve his parliament, to do 
what they so loudly complain of suffering 

That the same vengeance involves the innocent 
and guilty is an evil to be lamented, but human 
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caution cannot prevent it, nor human power al- 
ways redress it To bring misery on those who 
have not descried it, is part of the aggregated 
guilt of rebellion. 

That governors have been sometimes given them 
only that a great man might get ease from impor- 
tunity, and that they have had judges not always of 
the deepest learning, or the purest integrity, we 
have no great reason to doubt, because such mis- 
fortunes happen to ourselves Whoever is governed 
will sometimes be governed ill, even when he is 
most concerned tn his ovm government 

That improper officers or magistrates are sent, 
is the crime or folly of those that sent them When 
incapacity is discovered, it ought to be removed ; if 
corruption is detected, it ought to be punished 
No government could subsist for a day, if single 
errors could justify defection 

One of their complaints is not such as can claim 
much commiseration from the softest bosom They 
tell us, that we have changed our conduct, and 
that a tax is now laid by parhament on those who 
were never taxed by parhament before To this 
we think it may be easily answered, that the longer 
they have been spared, the better they can pay. 

It is certainly not much their interest to repre- 
sent innovation as criminal or invidious , for they 
have introduced into the history of mankind a new 
mode of disaffection, and have given, I believe, the 
first example of a proscription published by a co- 
lony against the mother-counti y 

To what is urged of new powers granted to the 
courts of admiralty, or the extension of authority 
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conferred on the judges, it may he answeied in a 
few words, that they hare themselves made such 
regulations neeessaiy, that they are established for 
the prevention of greatei evils ; at the same time, 
it must be observed, that these powers have not 
been extended since the lebelhon m America 

One mode of persuasion then ingenuity has sug- 
gested, which it may perhaps be less easy to lesist. 
That we may not look with mdiffei ence on the 
American contest, 01 imagine that the struggle is 
for a claim, which, howevei decided, is of small 
importance and remote consequence, the Phila- 
delphian congress has taken caie to inform us, that 
they aie lesistmg the demands of paihament, as 
well for our sakes as their own. 

Their keenness of perspicacity has enabled them 
to pursue consequences to a gieatei distance, to 
see through clouds impervious to the dimness of 
Euiopean sight; and to find, I know not how, that 
when they are taxed, we shall be enslaved. 

That slavery is a miserable state we have been 
often told, and doubtless many a Briton will ti ena- 
ble to find it so near as m America , but how it 
will be brought hither, the congiess must inform 
us The question might distress a common under- 
standing; but the statesmen of the other hemi- 
sphere can easily resolve it Our ministers, they 
say, are our enemies, and if they should cany the 
point of taxation, may ’with the same ai my enslave 
us It may he said we will not pay them , but re- 
member', say the western sages, the taxes from 
America , and we may add the men, and particularly 
the Homan Catholiclcs of this vast continent, will 
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then be tn the paver of your enemies Nor have 
you any ; cason to expect , that aflc) vial mg slaves 
of us, many of us u ill rtf use to assist tn 7 educing 
you to the same alycct state . 

These are dreadful menaces, but suspecting that 
the) ha\ c not much the sound of probability, the 
congress proceeds* JDo not t> cat this as chimerical 
Knoxc that m less than half a century the quit lenis 
teserved to the cronnfrom the ntnnbei less grants of 
this last continent, util poin lai gc st/ cams qficcalth 
into the loyal coffers. If to this he added the pavei 
qf la vug Amciica at pleasure, the ci oxen u ill pos- 
sess wore tieasme than way be necessary to pur- 
chase the remains of liberty tn yojn island. 

All this is a cry dreadful , but anudst the terror 
that shakes my frame, I cannot forbear to rush 
that some sluice nere opened for these streams of 
treasure I should gladly see America return half 
of what England has expended m her defence , 
and of the stream that -will fore so largely in less 
than half a century, I hope a small rill at least 
may be found to quench the thirst of the present 
generation, which seems to think itself in more 
danger of u anting money than of losing liberty. 

It is difficult to judge with what intention such 
airy bursts of male\ olence are vented; if such 
writers hope to deceive, let us rather repel them 
with scorn, than refute them by disputation 

In tins last terrifick paragraph are two positions, 
that, if our fears do not overpouer oui reflection, 
may enable us to support life a little longer We 
are told by these croakers of calamity, not only 
that our present ministers design to enslave us, but 
that the same malignity of purpose is to descend 
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through all their successors, and that the wealth 
to he poured into England by the Pactolus of 
America will, whenever it comes, be employed to 
purchase the remains of libci ly. 

Of those who now conduct the national affairs 
we may, without much arrogance, presume to know 
more than themselves, and of those who shall suc- 
ceed them, whether minister or king, not to know 
less. 

The other position is, that the crown, if this 
laudable opposition should not be successful, t mil 
have the potvei of taxing Amenca at pleasure 
Surely they think rather too meanly of our appre- 
hensions, when they suppose us not to know what 
they well know themselves, that they aie taxed, 
like all othei British subjects, by parliament; and 
that the ciown has not by the new imposts, whe- 
ther right or wrong, obtained any additional power 
over their possessions 

It were a curious, but an idle, speculation to in- 
quire, what effect these dictators of sedition expect 
from the dispersion of their Letter among us If 
they believe their own complaints of haidship, and 
really dread the danger which they describe, they 
will naturally hope to communicate the same per- 
ceptions to their fellow-subjects. But probably m 
America, as m other places, the chiefs are incendia- 
ries, that hope to rob m the tumults of a confla- 
gration, and toss brands among a rabble passively 
combustible Those who wrote the Address, though 
they have shown no great extent or profundity of 
mind, aie yet piobably wiser than to believe it but 
they have been taught by some master of mis- 
chief, how to put m motion the engine of political 
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electricity ; to attract by the sounds of Liberty and 
Property, to repel by those of Popery and Slavery, 
and to give the great stroke by the name of Boston. 

When subordinate communities oppose the de- 
crees of the general legislature with defiance thus 
audacious, and malignity thus acrimonious, nothing 
remains but to conquer or to yield , to allow their 
claim of independence, or to reduce them by force 
to submission and allegiance. 

It might be hoped that no Englishman could be 
found, whom the menaces of our own colonists, 
just rescued from the French, would not move to 
indignation, like that of the Scythians, who, return- 
ing from war, found themselves excluded from their 
own houses by their slaves 

That corporations constituted by favour, and ex- 
isting by sufferance, should dare to prohibit com- 
merce with their native country, and threaten in- 
dividuals by infamy, and societies with at least sus- 
pension of amity, for daring to be more obedient 
to government than themselves, is a degree of 
insolence, which not only deserves to be punished, 
but of which the punishment is loudly demanded by 
the order of life, and the peace of nations 

Yet there have risen up, in the face of the pub- 
bck, men who, by whatever corruptions or what- 
ever infatuation, have undertaken to defend the 
Americans, endeavour to shelter them from resent- 
ment, and propose reconciliation without submis- 
sion. 

As political diseases are naturally contagious, let 
it be supposed for a moment that Cornwall, seized 
with the Philadelphian phrensy, may Tesolve to se- 
vol vm. o 
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parate itself from the general system of the En-> 
glisli constitution, and judge of its own rights m its 
own pailiament. A congress might then meet at 
Truro, and address the other counties m a style not 
unlike theJanguage of the American patnots 

“ Friends and fellow subjects, 

"We the delegates of the several towns and pa- 
rishes of Cornwall, assembled to deliberate upon 
our own state and that of our constituents, having, 
aftei serious debate and calm consideration, settled 
the scheme of our futuie conduct, hold it necessary 
to declaie the lesolutions which we think oui selves 
entitled to foim by the unalienable rights of reason- 
able beings, and into which we have been com- 
pelled^by gnevances and oppressions, long endured 
by us in patient silence, not because we did not 
feel, or could not remove them, but because we 
were unwilling to give disturbance to a settled 
government, and hoped that otlieis would m time 
find like ourselves their tiue intei est and their 
original poweis, and all co-opeiate to umveisal 
happiness 

" But since having long indulged the pleasing 
expectation, we find general discontent not likely to 
increase, 01 not likely to end m general defection, 
we resolve to erect alone the standard of liberty 

" Know then, that you are no longer to consider 
Cornwall as an English county, visited by English 
judges, leceivmg law fiom an English parliament, 
or included in any general taxation of the kingdom; 
but as a state distinct and independent, governed 
by its own institutions, administered by its own ma- 
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gistrates, and exempt from any tax or tribute but 
sucli as we stall impose upon ourselves. 

“We aie the acknowledged descendants of the 
earliest inhabitants of Britain, of men, who before 
the time of history took possession of the island 
desolate and waste, and therefore open to the first 
occupants Of this descent, our language is a suf- 
ficient proof, wliich, not quite a century ago, was 
different from yours 

“ Such are the Cormshmen , but who are you 7 
who but the unauthorised and lawless children of 
intruders, invaders, and oppressors ? who but the 
tiansmitters of wrong, the inheritors of robbery 7 
In claiming independence we claim but little. We 
might require you to depart from a land which you 
possess by usurpation, and to restore all that you 
have taken from us. 

“ Independence is the gift of Nature No man 
is born the master of another Every Cormshman 
is a freeman, foi we have never resigned the rights 
of humanity ; and he only can be thought free, who 
is not governed but by his own consent. 

<c You may urge that the present system of go- 
vernment has descended through many ages, and 
that we have a larger part m the representation of 
the kingdom than any other county 

“ All this is true, but it is neither cogent nor per- 
suasive. We look to the original of things. Our 
union with the English counties was eithei com- 
pelled by foice, or settled by compact 

“ That which was made by violence may by 
violence be broken. If we were treated as a con- 
quered people, our rights might be obscured, but 

o 2 
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could never be extinguished. The swoid can give 
nothing but power, which a sliaipei sword can take 
away 

“ If our union was by compact, whom could the 
compact bind but those that concurred in the stipu- 
lations 7 We gave our anccstois no commission to 
settle the terms of future existence They might 
be cowards that wcic frighted, or blockheads that 
were cheated , but whatever they were, they could 
conti act only for themselves What they could 
establish, w r e can annul 

"Against our piesent form of government it shall 
stand in the place of all argument, that we do not 
like it Wlnle we are governed as ire do not like, 
where is our liberty 7 We do not like taxes, we 
will therefore not be taxed , w r e do not like your 
laws, and will not obey them 

“ The taxes laid by our representatives are laid, 
you tell us, by our own consent, but we will no 
longei consent to be represented Our number of 
legislators w r as originally a burden, and ought to 
have been lefused * it is now considered as a dispro- 
portionate advantage ; who then will complain we 
resign it? 

" We shall foim a senate of oui own, under a 
president whom the king shall nominate, but whose 
authority we will limit, by adjusting lus salary to 
lus merit We will not withhold a proper share of 
contnbution to the necessaiy expense of lawful go- 
vernment, but we will decide for ourselves what 
share is pioper, what expense is necessary, and 
what government is lawful. 

u Till oui counsel is proclaimed independent and 
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unaccountable, we will, after tlie tenth day of Sep- 
tember, keep our tin m our own hands you can 
be supplied from no othei place, and must there- 
fore comply, or be poisoned with the copper of your 
own kitchens. 

“ If any Cormshman shall Tefuse his name to this 
just and laudable association, he shall be tumbled 

from St Michael’s Mount, or buried alive in a tm- 

> 

mine , and if any emissary shall be found seducing 
Cormshmen to their former state, he shall be 
smeared with tar, and rolled m feathers, and chased 
with dogs out of our dominions 

“ From the Cornish Congress at Truro.” 

Of this memorial what could be said but that 
it was written m jest, or written by a madman ? 
Yet I know not whether the warmest admireis of 
Pennsylvanian eloquence can find any argument 
m the addresses of the Congress, that is not with 
greater strength urged by the Cormshman. 

The argument of the irregular troops of contro- 
versy, stripped of its colours, and turned out naked 
to the view, is no more than this Liberty is the 
birthnglit of man, and where obedience is com- 
pelled, there is no liberty. The answer is equally 
simple Government is necessary to man, and where 
obedience is not compelled, there is no government 

If the subject refuses to obey, it is the duty of 
authority to use compulsion Society cannot subsist 
but by the power, first of making laws, and then 
of enforcing them 

To one of the threats hissed out. by the Congress, 
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I have put nothing- similar into the Cornish pro- 
clamation ; because it is too u lid for folly and too 
foolish foi madness. If we do not withhold our king 
and his parliament from taxing them, they v. ill cross 
the Atlantick and ensla\e us 

How they will come they have not told us ; per- 
haps they will take wing, and light upon our coasts. 
When tiie cranes thus begin to flutter, it is time 
foi pigmies to keep their eyes about them. The 
great orator obseives, that they will be very fit, 
after they have been taxed, to impose chains upon 
us If they are so fit as then friend describes them, 
and so willing as they describe themselves, let us 
inciease our army, and double our militia. 

It has been of late aieiygeneial practice to talk 
of slavery among those who are setting at defiance 
eveiy power that keeps the woild m ordei If the 
learned author of the Reflections on Learning 
has lightly observed, that no man ever could give 
law to language, it will be vain to piolnbit the use 
of the word slavery but I could wish it more dis- 
creetly uttered ; it is di iven at one time too hard 
into our ears by the loud hurncane of Pennsylvanian 
eloquence, and at another glides too cold into our 
hearts by the soft conveyance of a female patriot be- 
wailing the miseries of her friends and felloxo- citizens 
Such has been the piogiess of sedition, that those 
who a few years ago disputed only our right of lay- 
ing taxes, now question the validity of every act of 
legislation They considei themselves as emanci- 
pated from obedience, and as being no longer the 
subjects of the British crown. They leave us no 
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choice but of yielding 01 conquering, of resigning 
our dominion, or maintaining it by foice 

From force many endeavours ha\e been used 
either to dissuade, 01 to deter us Sometimes the 
merit of the Americans is exalted, and sometimes 
their sufferings aie aggravated. We aie told of 
their contributions to the last war, a war incited by 
their outcries, and continued for their protection, 
a war by which none but themselves weie gainers 
All that they can boast is, that they did some- 
thing for themselves, and did not wholly stand in- 
active while the sons of Butam were fighting m 
their cause 

If we cannot admire, we are called to pity them ; 
to pity those that show no regaid to their mother- 
country; liaie obeyed no law which they could Vio- 
late , have imparted no good which they could with- 
hold ; have entered into associations of fraud to 10b 
their creditors ; and into combinations to distress 
all who depended on their commerce We are 
repioached with the cruelty of shutting one port, 
where every port is shut against us We aie cen- 
sured as tyrannical for hindering those fiom fishing, 
who have condemned our merchants to bankruptcy 
and oui manufactuiers to hungei 

Others persuade us to give them more liberty, to 
take off restraints, and lelax authority, and tell us 
what happy consequences will anse fiom forbear- 
ance how their affections will be conciliated, and 
into what diffusions of beneficence their gratitude 
will luxuriate. They will love then friends They 
will reverence their piotectors They will throw 
themselves into our aims, and lay theii pioperty at 
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our feet. They will buy from no other what we 
can sell them ; they will sell to no other what we 
wish to buy. 

That any obligations should overpower their at- 
tention to piofit, we have known them long enough 
not to expect It is not to be expected from a more 
libeial people With what kindness they lepay be- 
nefits, they are now showing us, who, as soon as 
we have delivered them from France, are defying 
and proscribing us 

But if we will permit them to tax themselves, 
they will give us more than we require. If we pro- 
claim them independent, they w ill during pleasure 
pay -us a subsidy. The contest is not now for 
money, but for power The question is not how 
much we shall collect, but by what authority the 
collection shall be made. 

Those who find that the Amencans cannot be 
shown m any form that may raise love or pity, dress 
them m habiliments of tenor, and try to make us 
think them formidable The Bostonians can call 
into the field ninety thousand men While we con- 
quer all before us, new enemies will rise up behind, 
and our work will be always to begin If we take 
possession of the towns, the colonists will retire 
into the inland legions, and the gam of victory will 
be only empty houses, and a wide extent of waste 
and desolation. If we subdue them for the present, 
they will universally revolt m the next war, and 
resign us without pity to subjection and destruction 

To all this it may be answered, that between 
losing America and resigning it there is no great 
difference ; that it is not very reasonable to jump 
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into the sea, "because the ship is leaky. AH those 
evils may befal us, but we need not hasten them. 

The Dean of Gloucester has proposed, and seems 
to propose it seriously, that we should at once re- 
lease our claims, declare them masters of them- 
selves, and whistle them down the wind. His 
opinion is, that our gain from them will be the 
same, and ,our expense less What they can have 
most cheaply from Britain, they will still buy; what 
they can sell to us at the highest price, they wiU 
still sell. 

It is, however, a little hard, that having so lately 
fought and conquered for their safety, we should 
govern them no longer. By letting them loose 
before the war, how many millions might have been 
saved One wild proposal is best answered by an- 
other. Let us restore to the French what we have 
taken from them We shall see our colonists at 
our feet, when they have an enemy so near them. 
Let ns give the Indians arms, and teach them dis- 
cipline, and encourage them now and then to 
plunder a plantation Security and leisure are the 
parents of sedition. 

While these different opinions are agitated, it 
seems to he determined by the legislature that 
force shall be tried Men of the pen have seldom 
any great skill in conquering kingdoms, but they 
liaie strong inclination to give advice. I cantiot 
forbear to wish, that this commotion may end 
iwthout bloodshed, and that the rebels may "be 
subdued by terrour rather than by violence; and 
therefore recommend such a force as may take 
an ay, not only the poner, but the hope of resist-" 
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ance, and by conquering without a battle, save 
many from the sword. 

If their obstinacy continues without actual hosti- 
lities, it may perhaps be molified by turning out 
the soldiers to free quarters, forbidding any per- 
sonal cruelty or hurt It has been proposed that 
the slaves should be set free, an act which surely 
the lovers of libei ty cannot but commend If they 
are furnished with file-aims for defence, and utensils 
for husbandry, and settled in some simple foim of 
government within the country, they may be more 
grateful and honest than their masters. 

Far be it from any Englishman to thirst for the 
blood of his fellow-subjects. Those who most de- 
serve oui resentment are unhappily at less distance. 
The Americans, when the Stamp Act was fiist 
proposed, undoubtedly disliked it, as every nation 
dislikes an impost , but they had no thought of 
resisting it, till they were encouiaged and incited 
by European intelligence fiom men whom they 
thought then fiiends, but who were friends only to 
themselves 

On the onginal conti ivers of mischief let an in- 
sulted nation poui out its vengeance. With what- 
ever design they have inflamed this pernicious con- 
test, they are themselves equally detestable if they 
wish success to the colonies, they are traitors to 
this country, if they wish their defeat, they are 
traitors at once to America and England To them 
and them only must be imputed the intei ruption of 
cormneice, and the miseries of war, the sonow of 
those that shall be ruined, and the blood of those 
that shall fall. 
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Since tlie Americans have made it necessary to 
subdue them, may they be subdued with the least 
injury possible to their persons and their pos- 
sessions 1 When they are reduced to obedience, 
may that obedience be secured by stricter laws 
and stronger obligations ! 

Nothing can be more noxious to society than 
that erroneous clemency, which, when a rebellion 
is suppressed, exacts no forfeiture and establishes 
no securities, but leaves the rebels m their former 
state. Who would not try the experiment which 
promises advantage without expense 9 If rebels once 
obtain a victory, their wishes are accomplished ; if 
they are defeated, they suffer little, perhaps less 
than their conquerors ; however often they play the 
game, the chance is always m their favour. In the 
mean time they aie growing rich by victualling the 
troops that we have sent against them, and perhaps 
gain more by the residence of the army than they 
lose by the obstruction of their port. 

Their charters being now, I suppose, legally 
forfeited, may be modelled as shall appear most 
commodious to the mother-country Thus the pri- 
vileges, which are found by experience liable to mis- 
use, will be taken away, and those who now bellow 
as patriots, bluster as soldiers, and domineer as le- 
gislators, will sink into sober merchants and silent 
planters, peaceably dibgent, and securely rich 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many who 
do not write, to whom the contraction of these 
pernicious privileges appears very dangerous, and 
who startle at the thoughts of j England free and 
Amenca m chains Children fly from their own 
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shadow, and rhetoricians are frighted by their own 
voices Chains is undoubtedly a dreadful word , 
hut perhaps the masters of civil wisdom may dis- 
cover some gradations between chains and anarchy. 
Chains need not be put upon those who will be re- 
stiained without them This contest may end m the 
softer phrase of English superiority and American 
obedience. 

We are told, that the subjection of Americans 
may tend to the diminution of oui own hbeities an 
event, which none but veiy peispicacious politicians 
are able to foresee. If slavery be thus fatally con- 
tagious, how is it that we lieai the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? 

But let us interrupt a while this dream of con- 
quest, settlement, and supremacy Let us remembei 
that being to contend, according to one orator, with 
three millions of Whigs, and accoiding to another, 
with ninety thousand patriots of Massachuset’s Bay, 
we may possibly be checked in our career of re- 
duction We may be reduced to peace upon equal 
terms, 01 driven fiom the western continent, and 
forbidden to violate a second time the happy borders 
of the land of libeity The time is now perhaps at 
hand, which Sir Thomas Browne predicted between 
jest and earnest. 

"When America shall no more send out her treasure. 

But spend it at home in American pleasure 

If we are allowed upon our defeat to stipulate 
conditions, I hope the treaty of Boston will permit 
us to import into the confedeiated cantons such 
products as they do not raise, and such manu- 
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factures as they do not make, and cannot buy 
cheaper from other nations, paying like others the 
appointed customs ; that if an English ship salutes 
a fort with four guns, it shall he answered at least 
with two , and that if an Englishman be inclined 
to hold a plantation, he shall only take an oath of 
allegiance to the reigning powers, and be suffered, 
while he lives inoffensively, to retain his own opinion 
of English rights, unmolested m his conscience by 
an oath of abjuration. 
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I had desired to \isit the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, so long, that I scarcely re- 
member liow the wish was originally excited; 
and was in the autumn of the year 1773 induced 
to undertake the journey, by finding in Mi. Boswell 
a companion, whose acuteness would help my in- 
quiry, and whose gaiety of conversation and civility 
of manners arc sufficient to counteract the incon- 
vemencies of travel, in countries less hospitable than 
wc have passed. 

On the eighteenth of August we left Edinburgh, 
a city too well known to admit description, and 
directed our course northward, along the eastern 
coast of Scotland, accompanied the first day by an- 
other gentleman, who could stay with us only long 
enough to show us how much we lost at separation 

As we crossed the Frith of Forth, our curiosity 
was attracted hy Inch Keith, a small island, winch 
neither of my compamons had ever visited, though, 
lying within their view, it had all their lives soli- 
cited their notice Here, by climbing with some 
difficulty ovei shattered crags, we made the first 
experiment of unfrequented coasts. Inch Keith is 
nothing more than a rock covered with a thin layer 
of earth, not wholly bare of grass, and very fertile 
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of thistles. A small herd of cows grazes annually 
upon it m the summer. It seems nevei to have 
afforded to man or beast a peimanent habitation. 

We found only the nuns of a small fort, not so 
injured by time but that it might be easily restored 
to its former state It seems never to have been 
intended as a place of strength, nor was built to 
endure a siege, but merely to affoid cover to a few 
soldiers, who perhaps had the charge of a batteiy, 
or weie stationed to give signals of approaching 
danger. There is therefore no provision of water 
within the walls, though the spring is so near, that 
it might have been easily enclosed. One of the 
stones had this inscription . “ Maria. Iteg 1564.” 
It has probably been neglected from the time that 
the whole island had the same king. 

We left this little island With our thoughts em- 
ployed a while on the different appearance that it 
would have made, if it had been placed at the same 
distance from London, with the same facility of ap- 
proach , with what emulation of price a few rocky 
acres would have been purchased, and with what 
expensive industry they would have been cultivated 
and adorned. 

When we landed, we found our chaise ready, and 
passed through Kmghoin, Kirkaldy, and Cowpar, 
places not unlike the small or straggling market- 
towns m those parts of England where commerce 
and manufactures have not yet produced opulence. 

Though we were yet m the most populous part 
of Scotland, and at so small a distance from the 
capital, we met few passengers 

The roads are neither rough nor dirty, and it 
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affords a southern stranger a new kind of pleasure 
to travel so commodiously u ithout the interruption 
of toll-gates. Where the bottom is rocky, as it 
seems commonly to be m Scotland, a smooth way 
is made indeed with great labour, but it never wants 
repairs ; and m those parts where adventitious ma- 
terials arc necessary, the ground once consolidated 
is rarely broken; for the inland commerce is not 
great, nor are heavy commodities often transported 
otherwise than by water. The carnages in common 
use are small carts, drau n each by one little horse ; 
and a man seems to derive some degree of dignity 
and importance from the reputation of possessing a 
two-horse cart. 


ST ANDREWS 

At an hour somcw hat late we came to St. Andrews, 
a city once arclnepiscopal ; where that university still 
subsists m which philosophy was formerly taught by 
Buchanan, whose name has as fair a claim to im- 
mortality as can be conferred by modern latmity, 
and perhaps a fairer than the instability of verna- 
cular languages admits. 

We found, that by the interposition of some in- 
visible friend, lodgings had been provided for us at 
the house of one of the professors, whose easy civility 
quickly made us forget that we were strangers ; and 
in the whole time of our stay we were gratified by 
every mode of kindness, and entertained with all 
the elegance of lettered hospitality. 

In the morning we rose to perambulate a city, 
which only history shows to have once flourished? 

p 2 
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and surveyed the ruins of ancient magnificence, of 
which even the rums cannot long he visible, unless 
some^care be taken to preserve them; and where 
is the pleasure of preserving such mournful me- 
morials ? They have been till very lately so much 
neglected, that every man carried away the stones 
who fancied that he wanted them. 

The cathedral, of which the foundations may be 
still traced, and a small part of the wall is stand- 
ing, appears to have been a spacious and majestick 
building, not unsuitable to the primacy of the king- 
dom. Of the architecture, the poor remains can 
hardly exhibit, even to an aitist, a sufficient speci- 
men It was demolished, as is well known, in the 
tumult and violence of Knox’s leformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the maigm of the 
water, stands a fragment of the castle, in which the 
archbishop anciently resided. It w r as never very 
large, and w'as built with more attention to security 
than pleasure. Cardinal Beatoun is said to have had 
workmen employed in improving its fortifications, 
at the time "when he was murdered by the ruffians 
of reformation, in the manner of wffiich Knox has 
given what he himself calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland, eager and 
vehement as it was, raised an epidemical enthusiasm, 
compounded of sullen scrupulousness and warlike 
ferocity, which, m a people whom idleness resigned 
to their own thoughts, and who, conversing only wuth 
each othei, suffered no dilution of their zeal from the 
gradual influx of new opinions, was long transmitted 
in its full strength from the old to the young, but by 
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trade and intercourse with England is now visibly 
abating, and giving waytoo fast to that laxity of prac- 
tice, and indifference of opinion, m which men, not 
sufficiently instructed to find the middle point, too 
easily shelter themselves from rigour and constraint. 

The city of St Andrews, when it had lost its 
archiepiscopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed one 
of its streets is now lost ; and in those that remain, 
there is the silence and solitude of inactive indi- 
gence and gloomy depopulation 

The university, within a few years, consisted of 
tliree colleges, but is now reduced to two, the 
college of St. Leonard being lately dissolved by 
the sale of its buildings, and the appropriation of 
its revenues to the professors of the two others. 
The chapel of the alienated college is yet standing* 
a fabrick not inelegant of external structure . but I 
was always, by some civil excuse, hindered from 
entering it A decent attempt, as I was since told* 
has been made to convert it into a kind of green- 
house, by planting its area with shrubs This new 
method of gardenmg is unsuccessful , the plants do 
not hitherto prosper To what use it will next be 
put, I have no pleasure in conjecturing It is some- 
thing, that its present state is at least not osten- 
tatiously displayed. Wheie there is yet shame, 
there may in time be virtue 

The dissolution of St Leonaid’s College was 
doubtless necessary, but of that necessity there is 
reason to complain It is surely not without just 
reproach, that a nation, of which the commerce is 
hourly extending, and the wealth increasing, denies 
any participation of its prosperity to its literary 
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societies , and while its merchants or its nobles are 
raising palaces, suffers its universities to moulder 
into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one is by the 
institution of its founder appropriated to divinity. 
It is said to he capable of containing fifty students ; 
but more than one must occupy a chamber. The 
library, which is of late erection, is not very spa- 
cious, but elegant and luminous 

The doctor, by whom it was shown, hoped to 
irritate or subdue my English vanity, by telling me, 
that we had no such repository of boohs m England. 

St. Andrews seems to be a place eminently adapted 
to study and education, being situated m a populous, 
yet a cheap country, and exposing the minds and 
manners of young men neither to the levity and dis- 
soluteness of a capital city, nor to the gross luxury 
of a town of commerce, places naturally unpro- 
pitious to learning , m one the desire of knowledge 
easily gives way to the love of pleasure, and in the 
other is in danger of yielding to the love of money. 

The students, however, are represented as at this 
time not exceeding a hundred. Perhaps it may be 
some obstruction to their increase that there is no 
episcopal chapel in the place I saw no reason for 
imputing their paucity to the present piofessors; 
nor can the expense of an academical education he 
very reasonably objected. A student of the highest 
class may keep his annual session, or as the English 
call it, his term, which lasts seven months, for about 
fifteen pounds, and one of lower rank for less than 
ten , m which board, lodging, and instruction are 
all included 
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The chief magistrate resident m the university, 
ansuering to our vice-clmncellor, and to the rector 
magnificus on the continent, had commonly the 
title of lord rector , but being nddi essed only as Mr. 
Rector in an mauguratory speech by the present 
chancellor, he has fallen from his former dignity of 
stjle. Lordship nas verj liberally annexed by our 
ancestors to any station or character of dignity, 
they said, the lord general, and lord ambassador; 
so ue still say, my lord, to the judge upon the cir- 
cuit, and yet retain m our liturgy, the lords of the 
council. 

In walking among the rums of religious buildings, 
we came to tu o 1 aults oi cm Inch had formerly stood 
the house of the sub-prior. One of the vaults was 
inhabited by an old u oman, u ho claimed the right 
of abode there, as the vwdow of a man nhose an- 
cestors had possessed the same gloomy mansion for 
no less than four generations The right, however 
it began, was considered as established by legal 
prescription, and the old u oman lives undisturbed. 
She thinks, however, that she has a claim to some- 
thing more than sufferance ; for as her husband’s 
name was Bruce, she is allied to royalty, and told 
Mr. Boswell, that when there were persons of qua- 
lity m the place, she was distinguished by some 
notice , that indeed she is noiv neglected, but she 
spins a thread, has the company of a cat, and is 
troublesome to nobody 

Having now seen whatever this ancient city of- 
fered to our curiosity, we left it with good wishes, 
having reason to be highly pleased with the atten- 
tion that was paid us. But whoei er surveys the 
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world must see many things that give him pain. 
The kindness of the piofessors did not contribute 
to abate the uneasy lemembrance of an university 
declining, a college alienated, and a church pro- 
faned and hastening to the ground. 

St. Andrews indeed has formerly suffered more 
atrocious ravages and more extensive destruction, 
but recent evils affect with greater force. We were 
reconciled to the sight of aichiepiscopal rums. 
The distance of a calamity from the piesent time 
seems to preclude the, mind fiom contact or sym- 
pathy. Events long past are barely known , they 
are not considered. We read with as little emotion 
the violence of Knox and his followers, as the irrup- 
tions of Alarm and the Goths. Had the university 
been destroyed two centuries ago, we should not 
have regretted it ; but to see it pming m decay, 
and struggling foi life, fills the mind with mourn- 
ful images and ineffectual wishes. 

ABERBROTHICK 

As we knew sorrow and wishes to be vain, it was 
now our business to mind our way. The roads of 
Scotland afford little diveision to the traveller, who 
seldom sees himself either encountered or overtaken, 
and who has nothing to contemplate but grounds that 
have no visible boundaries, or are separated by walls 
of loose stone. From the hank of the Tweed to St 
Andrews I had never seen a single tree, winch I did 
not believe to have grown up far within the present 
century Now and then about a gentleman’s house 
stands a small plantation, which m Scotch is called 
a policy, but of these there are few', and those 
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few all very young The variety of sun and shade 
is here utterly unknown There is no tree for either 
shelter or timber ' The oak and the thorn is equally’ 
a stranger, and the whole country is extended m 
uniform nakedness, except that in the road betn een 
Kirkaldy and Cowpar, I passed for a few yards be- 
tween two hedges A tree might he a show in 
Scotland as a horse m Venice At St Andiews 
Mr. Boswell found only one, and recommended it 
to my notice ; I told him that it was rough and 
low, or looked as if I thought so. This, said he, is 
nothing to another a few mdes off I, was still less 
delighted to hear that another tree was not to he seen 
nearer. Nay, said a gentleman that stood by, I 
know hut of this and that tree m the county. 

The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubtedly 
an equal portion of woods with other countries. 
Forests are every where gradually diminished, as 
architecture and cultivation prevail by the increase 
of people and the introduction of arts But I be- 
lieve few regions have been denuded like tins, where 
many centuries must have passed in waste without 
the least thought of future supply Davies ob- 
serves m his account of Ireland, that no Irishman 
had ever planted an orchard For that negligence 
some excuse might he drawn from an unsettled 
state of life, and the instability of pioperty, but in 
Scotland possession has long been secure, and in- 
heritance regular, yet it may be doubted whether 
before the Union any man between Edinburgh and 
England had ever set a tree. 
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Of this improvidence no other account can he 
given than that it probably began m times of tu- 
mult, and continued because it had begun Esta- 
blished custom is not easily broken, till some great 
event shakes the whole system of things, and life 
seems to lecommence upon new principles That 
before the Union the Scots had little trade and 
little money, is no valid apology ; for plantation is 
the least expensive of all methods of improvement. 
To drop a seed into the ground can cost nothing, 
and the trouble is not great of protecting the young 
plant, till it is out of dangei , though it must be 
allowed to have some difficulty in places like these, 
wlieie they have neither wood foi palisades, nor 
thorns for hedges. 

Our way was ovei the Firth of Tay, where, 
though the water was not wide, we paid four shil- 
lings foi ferrying the chaise In Scotland the ne- 
cessaries of life are easily piocured, but superfluities 
and elegancies aie of the same price at least as m 
England, and therefore may be considered as much 
dearer 

We stopped a while at Dundee, where I remem- 
ber nothing remarkable, and mounting our chaise 
again, came about the close of the day to Aberbro- 
thick 

The monastery of Aberbrothiek is of great lenown 
m the history of Scotland Its ruins afford ample 
testimony of its ancient magnificence its extent 
might, I suppose, easily be found by following the 
walls among the grass and weeds, and its height is 
known by some parts yet standing The arch of 
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one of the gates is entire, and of another only so far 
dilapidated ns to dnersifj the appearance A square 
apartment of great loftiness is jet standing; its use 
I could not conjecture, ns Us elevation was ccrj dis- 
proportionate to its area. Two corner totters par- 
ticularly attracted our attention Mr Boswell, 
tthose inquiMtiteness is seconded bj great nctiuty, 
scrambled in at a high window, but found the stairs 
ttillun broken, and could not reach the top Of 
the other totter ttc ttcrc told that the inhabitants 
sometimes climbed it, but it c did not immediately di- 
scern the entrance, and ns the night ttas gathering 
upon us, thought proper to desist. Men skilled m 
architecture might do it hat ive dul not attempt, 
they might probably form an exact ground plot of 
this venerable edifice They nin) from some parts 
j ct standing conjecture its general form, and per- 
haps b) comparing it \\ ltb othei buildings of the 
same kind and the same age, attain an ideal cry 
near to truth I should scarcely hn\ e regretted my 
journey, had it afforded nothing more than the sight 
of Aberbrotlnck 


MONTROSE 

Leading these fragments of magnificence, w e tra- 
velled on to Montrose, winch we sun eyed in the 
morning, and found it well built, airy, and clean. 
The town-house is a handsome fabnek with a por- 
tico We then went to mow the English chapel, 
and found a small church, clean to a degree un- 
known in any other part of Scotland, with commo- 
dious galleries, and what was yet less expected, 
with an organ 
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At our inn we did not find a reception such as 
we thought proportionate to the commercial opu- 
lence of the place ; but Mr. Boswell desired me to 
observe that the innkeeper was an Englishman, and 
I then defended him as well as I could 

When I had proceeded thus fai, I had opportu- 
nities of observing what I had never heard, that there 
were many beggars in Scotland In Edinburgh the 
proportion is, I think, not less than m London, and 
m the smaller places it isiar greater than m English 
towns of the same extent It must, however, be 
allowed, that they are not importunate, nor cla- 
morous They solicit silently, or very modestly, 
and therefore, though their behaviour may strike 
with more force the heart of a stranger, they are 
certainly m dangei of missing the attention of their 
countrymen. Novelty has always some power, an 
unaccustomed mode of begging excites an unaccus- 
tomed degiee of pity But the force of novelty is 
by its own nature soon at an end , the efficacy of 
outcry and perseverance is permanent and certain 
The road from Montrose exhibited a continuation 
of the same appearances The country is still naked, 
the hedges are of stone, and the fields so generally 
ploughed, that it is hard to imagine where grass is 
found for the horses that till them The harvest, 
which was almost npe, appeared very plentiful 
Early m the afteinoon Mr Boswell observed that 
we were at no great distance from the house of Lord 
Monboddo The magnetism of lus conversation 
easily diew us out of oui way, and the entertain- 
ment which we received would have been a suf- 
ficient recompense foi a much greater deviation 
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The roads "beyond Edinburgh, as they are less 
frequented, must be expected to grow gradually 
rougher, but they were hitherto by no means in- 
commodious We travelled on with the gentle pace 
of a Scotch driver, who having no rivals in expedi- 
tion, neither gives himself nor his horses unneces- 
sary trouble We did not affect the impatience we 
did not feel, but were satisfied with the company 
of each other as well riding in the chaise, as sitting 
at an inn. The night and the day are equally 
solitary and equally safe; for where there are so few 
travellers, why should there be robbers? 


ABERDEEN 

We came somewhat late to Aberdeen, and found 
the inn so full, that we had some difficulty in ob- 
taining admission, till Mr Boswell made himself 
known . his name overpowered all objection, and we 
found a very good house and civil treatment. 

I received the next day a very kind letter from Sir 
Alexander Gordon, whom I had formerly known m 
London, and, after a cessation of all intercourse for 
near twenty years, met here professor of physick 
in the King’s College. Such unexpected renewals 
of acquaintance may be numbered among the most 
pleasing incidents of life 

The knowledge of one professor soon procured 
me the notice of the rest, and I did not want any 
token of regard, being conducted wherever there 
was any thing which I desired to see, and entertained 
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at once with the novelty of the place, and the kind- 
ness of communication. 

To write of the cities of oui own island with the 
solemnity of geographical description, as if we had 
been cast upon a newly discoveied coast, has the 
appearance of a very fiivolous ostentation , yet as 
Scotland is little known to the greater part of 
those who may lead these obseivations, it is not 
superfluous to relate, that undei the name of Aber- 
deen are comprised two towns, standing about a 
mile distant from each other, but governed, I think, 
by the same magistrates 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient episcopal city, m 
which are still to be seen the remains of the 
cathedral. It has the appeal ance of a town m 
decay, having been situated, m times when com- 
merce was yet unstudied, with very little attention 
to the commodities of the harbour 

New Aberdeen has all the bustle of prosperous 
tiade, and all the show of mci easing opulence It 
is built by the water-side The houses aie large 
and lofty, and the streets spacious and clean 
They build almost wholly with the granite used 
in the new pavement of the streets of London, 
which is well known not to want hardness, yet 
they shape it easily. It is beautiful, and must he 
very lasting 

What particular paits of commerce are chiefly 
exercised by the merchants of Abeideen, I have not 
inquned The manufacture which forces itself 
upon a strangei’s eye is that of kmt-stockings, on 
which the women of the lower class are visibly 
employed. 
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In eacli of these towns there is a college, or in 
stricter language, an university; for m both there 
are professors of the same parts of learning, and the 
colleges hold their sessions and confer degrees se- 
parately, with total independence of one on the 
other. 

In Old Aberdeen stands the King’s College, of which 
the first president was Hector Boece, or Boethius, 
who may be justly leverenced as one of the revivers 
of elegant learning When he studied at Paris, he 
was acquainted with Erasmus, who afterwaids gave 
lum a publick testimony of his esteem, by inscribing 
to him a catalogue of his works The style of 
Boethius, though, perhaps, not always ngoiously 
pure, is formed with great diligence upon ancient 
models, and wholly uninfected w ith monastick bar- 
barity His history is written with elegance and 
vigour, but lus fabulousness and credulity are justly 
blamed His fabulousness, if lie was the author of 
the fictions, is a fault for which no apology can be 
made , but his credulity may be excused m an 
age when all men were credulous Learning was 
then rising on the world, but ages so long accustomed 
to darkness were too much dazzled with its light to 
see any thing distinctly. The first race of scholars 
in the fifteenth century, and some time after, were, 
for the most part, learning to speak, rather than to 
think, and were therefore more studious of elegance 
than of truth The contemporaries of Boethius 
thought it sufficient to know what the ancients had 
delivered. The examination of tenets and of facts 
was reserved for another generation. 
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Boethius, as president of the university enjoyed a 
revenue of forty Scottish marks, about two pounds 
four shillings and sixpence of sterling money In 
the pi esent age of trade and taxes, it is difficult even 
for the imagination so to raise the value of moncj, 
or so to dimmish the demands of life, as to suppose 
four and forty shillings a year an honourable stipend, 
yet it was probably equal, not only to the needs, but 
to the rank of Boethius The wealth of England v as 
undoubtedly to that of Scotland more than five to 
one, and it is knou n that Henry the Eighth, among 
whose faults avarice was never leckoned, granted 
to Roger Ascham, as a rev ard of his learning, a 
pension of ten pounds a year 

Theothei, called the Marischal College, is in the 
new town The hall is large and well lighted One 
of its ornaments is the picture of Arthur Johnston, 
who was pnncipal of the college, and wh(J holds 
among the Latin poets of Scotland the next place 
to the elegant Buchanan 

In the library I was shown some curiosities, a 
Hebrew manuscript of exquisite penmanship, and a 
Latin translation of Aristotle’s Politicks by Leonar- 
dus Aretinus, n ntten m the Roman character with 
nicety and beauty, which, as the art of printing has 
made them no longer necessary, are not now to be 
found. Tins was one of the latest performances of 
the transcribers, for Aretinus died but about twenty 
years before typography was invented This version 
has been pi mted, and may be .found m libraries, 
but is little lead, foi the same books June been 
since tianslated both by Victorius and Lambmus, 
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who lived m an Age wore cultivated, but perhaps 
owed in part to Arotitiu 1 ' that thev were nblc to 
excel him Much ts due to those who first broke 
the wnv to knowledge, and left only to tin Sr tuc- 
ressors the task of smoothing it. 

In both these coMegO'- the methods of instruction 
are nenrh the same, the lectures difTering onl} hy 
the accidental difference of diligence, or nhiltl) tn 
the professors. The students wear scarlet govVtts 
and the professors black, which is, I helicve, the 
academical dre*»s m all thcScotti'.h universities, ex- 
cept that of Edinburgh. where the .scholars are not 
distinguished In inn particular habit In llie King’s 
College there is kept a publick table, but the scho- 
lars of the Mnrischnl College are boarded in the 
town The expense of hung is here, according to 
the information that 1 could obtain,. somewhat more 
tlrm at St Andrews 

The course of education is extended to four years, 
at the cud of which those who take a degree, who 
arc not many, become masters of arts ; and w hoev er 
is a master mnj, if he pleases, immediately com- 
mence doctor. The title of doctor, however, was 
for a considerable tune bestowed oul) on physicians 
The advocates arc examined and approved by their 
own body; the ministers were not ambitious of 
titles, or were afraid of being censured for ambi- 
tion , and the doctorate in every faculty was com- 
monly given 01 sold into other countries The mi- 
nisters are now reconciled to distinction, and as it 
must alvvajs happen that some will excel others, 
have thought graduation a proper testimony of un- 
common abilities or acquisitions 
VOL. vm. 
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The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly 
taken away that respect which they originally 
claimed as stamps, hy which the liteiary value of 
men so distinguished was authoritatively denoted. 
That academical honouis, or any others, should be 
conferred with exact piopoition to merit, is more 
than human judgment or human integrity have 
given reason to expect. Peihaps degrees m uni- 
versities cannot he better adjusted by any general 
rule than by the length of time passed in the pub- 
lick profession of learning An English or Irish 
doctorate cannot be obtained by a very young man, 
and it is reasonable to suppose, what is likewise by 
experience commonly found true, that lie who is by 
age qualified to be a doctor has m so much time 
gained learning sufficient not to disgrace the title, 
or wit sufficient not to desire it 

The Scotch universities hold but one term or 
session m the year. That of St. Andrew’s continues 
eight months, that of Aberdeen only five, from the 
first of November to the fiist of Apul 

In Abeideen there is an English chapel, m which 
the congregation was numerous and splendid The 
form of publiek worship used by the church of 
England is in Scotland legally practised in licensed 
chapels served by clergymen of English or Irish 
ordination, and by tacit connivance quietly per- 
mitted in separate congregations, supplied with 
ministers by the successors of the bishops who were 
deprived at the Revolution. 

We came to Aberdeen on Saturday, August 21. 
On Monday we were invited into the town-hall, 
where I had the freedom of the city given me hy the 
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lord provost. The honour conferred had all the 
decorations that politeness could add, and "what I 
am afraid I should not have had to say of any city 
south of the Tweed, I found no petty officer hon- 
ing for a fee. 

The parchment containing the record of admis- 
sion is, with the seal appending, fastened to a 
riband, and worn for one day by the new citizen 
in Ins hat 

By a lady who saw us at the chapel, the earl of 
Errol w f as informed of our ai rival, and we had the 
honour of an invitation to Ins seat, called Slanes 
Castle, as I am told, improperly, from the castle of 
that name, which once stood at a place not far 
distant 

The road beyond Aberdeen grew more stony, 
and continued equally naked of all vegetable de- 
coration. We travelled over a tract of ground 
near the sea, which, not long ago, suffered a very 
uncommon and unexpected calamity. The sand of 
the shore was raised by a tempest m such quantities, 
and carried to such a distance, that an estate was 
overwhelmed and lost Such and so hopeless was 
the barrenness superinduced, that the owner, when 
he was required to pay the usual tax, desired rather 
to resign the ground 

SLANES CASTLE THE BULLER OF BUCHAN 

We came m the afternoon to Slanes Castle, built 
upon the margin of the sea, so that the walls of one 
of the towers seem only a continuation of a perpen- 
dicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by the 
waves To walk round the house seemed imprac- 

Q 2 
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ticable From the windows the eye wanders over the 
sea that separates Scotland fiom Noiway, and when 
the winds heat with violence, must enjoy* all the 
teinfick grandeui of the tempestuous ocean. I 
would not for my amusement wash for a storm, hut 
as storms, whethei wished 01 not, will sometimes 
happen, I may say, without violation of humanity, 
that I should willingly look out upon them from 
Slanes Castle 

When we were about to take 0111 leave , our de- 
parture v r as prohibited by the countess till we 
should have seen tw r o places upon the coast, wdnch 
she rightly considered as woithy of cuiiosity. Dun 
Buy'and the Bullei of Buchan, to which Mi Boyd 
very kindly conducted us 

Dun Buy, which in Erse is said to signify the 
Yellow Rock, is a double protubeiance of stone, 
open to the mam sea on one side, and parted from 
the land by a very narrow channel on the otliei . It 
has its name and its coloui fiom the dung of innu- 
merable sea-fowls, wdncli m the spang choose this 
place as convenient foi incubation, and have their 
eggs and their young taken in gieat abundance 
One of the buds that fiequent this rock has, as we 
were told, its body not larger than a duck’s, and 
yet lays eggs „ as laige as those of a goose. This 
bird is by the inhabitants named a coot That 
which is called coot m England is heie a cooter 

Upon these locks theie was nothing that could 
long detain attention, and we soon turned our eyes 
to the Bullei, or Bouillon of Buchan, wdnch no man 
can see with mdiffeience, who has gxthei sense of 
danger, or delight m rarity It is a lock peipen- 
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dicularly tubulated, united on one side with a high 
shore, and on the other rising steep to a great height, 
above the mam sea. The top is open, from which 
may be seen a dark gulf of water which flows into 
the cavity, through a breach made m the lower part 
of the inclosing rock It has the appeal ance of a 
last well bordered with a wall. The edge of the 
Buller is not wide, and to those that walk round 
appears very narrow He that ventures to look 
downward sees, that if Ins foot should slip, he must 
fall from his dreadful elevation upon stones on one 
side, or into the water on the other We how- 
ever went round, and were glad W'hen the cncuit 
w as completed. 

When we came down to the sea, v r e saw some 
boats and rowers, and resolved to explore the Buller, 
at the bottom We entered the arch, which the water 
had made, and found ourselves in a place, winch, 
though we could not think ourselves in danger, we 
could scarcely survey without some recoil of the 
mind The basin m which we floated was nearly 
circular, perhaps thirty yards in diameter We were 
inclosed by a natural wall, rising steep on every 
side to a height which produced the idea of in- 
surmountable confinement The interception of all 
lateral light caused a dismal gloom Round us was 
a perpendicular rock, above us the distant sky, and 
below an unknown profundity of water If I had 
anymahce against a walking spirit, instead of laying 
him m the Red Sea, I u ould condemn him to reside 
m the Buller of Buchan 

But terror without danger is only one of the sports 
of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind that is 
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permitted no longer than it pleases We were soon 
at leisure to examine the place with minute inspec- 
tion, and found many cavities which, as the water- 
men told us, went backward to a depth which they 
had never explored. Their extent we had not time 
to tiy, they are said to serve different purposes. 
Ladies come hither sometimes m the summer with 
collations, and smugglers make them storehouses 
for clandestine merchandise. It is hardly to he 
doubted hut the pirates of ancient times often used 
them as magazines of arms, or repositories of 
plunder. 

To the little vessels used hy the northern rowers, 
the Buller may have served as a shelter from storms, 
and perhaps as a retreat from enemies , the entrance 
might have been stopped, or guarded with little 
difficulty, and though the vessels that were sta- 
tioned within would have been battered with stones 
showered on them from above, yet the crews would 
have lam safe m the cavei ns 

Next morning we continued our journey, pleased 
with our reception at Slanes Castle, of which we 
had now leisure to recount the grandeur and the 
elegance ; for our way afforded us few topicks of 
conversation The ground was neither uncultivated 
nor unfruitful; but it was still all arable Of flocks 
or herds there was no appearance. I had now tra- 
velled two hundred miles in Scotland, and seen only 
one tree not younger than myself 

BAMFF 

We dined this day at the house of Mr. Frazer 
of Streichton, who showed us in his grounds some 
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stones yet standing of a druidical circle, and what 
I began to think more worthy of notice, some forest 
trees of full growth. 

At night we came to Bnmff, where I Temember 
nothing that particularly claimed my attention. The 
ancient ton ns of Scotland have generally an appear- 
ance unusual to Englishmen. The houses, whether 
great or small, are for the most part built of stones 
Their ends are now and then next the streets, and 
the entrance into them is very often by a flight of 
steps, which reaches up to the second story; the 
floor which is level with the ground being entered 
only by stairs descending \\ ithin the house 

The art of joining squares of glass with lead is 
little used in Scotland, and m some places is totally 
forgotten The frames of their windows are all of 
wood They are more frugal of their glass than 
the English, and will often, in houses not otherwise 
mean, compose a square of two pieces, not joining 
like cracked glass, but with one edge laid perhaps 
half an inch over the other. Their windows do not 
move upon hinges, but are pushed up and drawn 
down in giooves, yet they are seldom accom- 
modated with weights and pullies He that would 
have Ins window open must hold it with his hand, 
unless what may be sometimes found among good 
contrivers, there be a nail "which he may stick into 
a hole, to keep it from falling. 

"What cannot be done without some uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient will not often be 
done at all. The mcommodiousness of the Scotch 
windows keeps them very closely shut The ne- 
cessity of ventilating human habitations has not 
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yet been found by our northern neighbours , and 
even m houses well built and elegantly furnished, 
a stranger may be sometimes forgiven, if he allows 
himself to wish for fiesher air. 

These diminutive obseivations seem to take away 
something from the dignity of writing, and there- 
fore are never communicated but with hesitation, 
and a little fear of abasement and contempt But 
it must be remembered, that life consists not of a 
senes of lllustnous actions, or elegant enjoyments, 
the greater pait of oui time passes m compliance 
with necessities, m the peiformance of daily duties, 
in the removal of small mconveniencies, m the pro- 
curement of petty pleasures , and we are well or 
ill at ease, as the mam stream of life glides on 
smoothly, 01 is ruffled by small obstacles and fie- 
quent interruption The true state of eveiy nation 
is the state of common life The manners of a 
people aie not to be found m the schools of learning, 
or the palaces of gieatness, where the national cha- 
racter is obscured 01 obhteiated by travel or in- 
struction, by philosophy or vanity, nor is pubhck 
happiness to be estimated by the assemblies of the 
gay, or the banquets of the rich The great mass 
of nations is neither rich nor gay* they whose 
aggregate constitutes the people are found in the 
streets and the villages, in the shops and farms, and 
from them collectively considered must the mea- 
sure of general prosperity be taken As they ap- 
proach to delicacy, a nation is refined ; as their con- 
veniencies are multiplied, a nation, at least a com- 
mercial nation, must be denominated wealthy. 
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ELGIN 

Finding nothing to detain us at BamfF, we set out 
in the morning, and having breakfasted at Cullen, 
about noon came to Elgin, where, in the inn 
that we supposed the best, a dinnei was set before 
us, which we could not eat This was the first 
time, and except one, the last, that I found any 
reason to complain of a Scottish table ; and such 
disappointments, I suppose, must be expected in 
every country, where there is no great frequency 
of travellers 

The ru ns of the cathedral of Elgin affbided us 
another proof of the waste of reformation There is 
enough yet remaining to show that it was once 
magnificent Its whole plot is easily tiaced. On 
the north side of the choir, the chapter-house, which 
is roofed with an arch of stone, lemains entire, and 
on the south side, another mass of building, which 
we could not enter, is preserved by the care of the 
family of Gordon , but the body of the church is a 
mass of fragments 

A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from sufficient authorities the history of this 
venerable rum. The church of Elgin had, m the 
intestine tumults of the barbarous ages, been laid 
waste by the irruption of a highland chief, whom 
the bishop had offended , but it was gradually re- 
stored to the state of which the traces may be now 
discerned, and was at last not destroyed by the tu- 
multuous violence of Knox, but more shamefully 
suffered to dilapidate by dehberate robbery and 
frigid ihdiffeience There is still extant, in the 
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"books of the council, an ordei, of which I cannot 
remember the date, but which was doubtless issued 
aftei the reformation, directing that the lead, which 
covers the two cathedials of Elgin and Aberdeen, 
shall be taken away, and conveited into money for 
the support of the army A Scotch aimy was m 
ihose times very cheaply kept ; yet the lead of two 
churches must have borne so small a proportion to 
any military expense, that it is hard not to beheve 
the leason alleged to be merely popular, and the 
money intended for some private purse. The ordei, 
however, was obeyed, the two chuiches were 
stripped, and the lead was shipped to be sold m 
Holland I hope every reader will lejoice that this 
cargo of saci liege uas lost at sea. 

Let us not, however, make too much haste to 
despise our neighbours. Oui own cathedrals are 
mouldering by uniegarded dilapidation. It seems 
to be part of the despicable philosophy of the time 
to despise monuments of sacied magnificence, and 
we are in danger of doing that dehbeiately, which 
the Scots did not do but m the unsettled state of 
an imperfect constitution 

Those who had once uncovered the cathedrals 
nevei wished to cover them again ; and being thus 
made useless, they were first neglected, and per- 
haps as the stone was wanted, afterwards demo- 
lished 

Elgin seems a place of little trade, and thinly 
inhabited. The episcopal cities of Scotland, I be- 
lieve, generally fell with their chuiches, though 
some of them have since recovered by a situation 
convement for commerce Thus Glasgow, though 
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it has no longei an archbishop, has risen beyond 
its original state by the opulence of its traders; 
and Aberdeen, though its ancient stock had de- 
cayed, flourishes by a new shoot m another place. 

In the chief street of Elgin, the houses jut over 
the lowest story, like the old buildings of timber 
in London, but with greater prominence, so that 
there is sometimes a walk for a considerable length 
under a cloister, or poitico, which is now indeed 
frequently broken, because the new houses have 
another form, but seems to have been uniformly 
continued m the old city. 

FORES CALDER FORT GEORGE. 

We went forwards the same day to Fores, the 
town to which Macbeth was travelling, when he met 
the weird sisters m Ins way This to an Englishman 
is classick ground. Our imaginations were heated, 
and our thoughts recalled to their old amusements. 

We had non a prelude to the Highlands. We 
began to leave fertility and culture behind us, and 
saw for a great length of road nothing but heath ; 
yet at Fochabars, a seat belonging to the duke of 
Gordon, there is an orchard, winch in Scotland 1 
had never seen before, with some timber trees, and 
a plantation of oaks 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but no- 
thing worthy of paiticular remark, and nest morn- 
ing entered upon the 1 oad on which Macbeth heard 
the fatal prediction ; but we travelled on not inter- 
rupted by promises of kingdoms, and came to Nairn, 
a royal burgh, which, if once it flourished, is now 
in a state of miserable decay , but I know not 
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whether its chief annual magistrate has not still 
the title of Lord Provost. 

At Naim we may fix the verge of the Highlands; 
for here I first saw peat fires, and first heard the 
Erse language. We had no motive to stay longer 
than to breakfast, and went forward to the house 
of Air Macaulay, the minister who published an ac- 
count of St Kilda, and by his direction visited Calder 
Castle, from which Macbeth drew Ins second title. 
It has been formerly a place of stiength The draw- 
bridge is still to be seen, but the moat is non dry. 
The tower is very ancient Its walls are of great 
thickness, arched on the top with stone, and sur- 
rounded mth battlements The rest of the house 
is later, though far from modern 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lues m 
the castle, with a letter to one of the officers at Fort 
George, which being the most regular fortification in 
the island v, ell desen es the notice of a traveller, w ho 
has nev er tra\ elled before We w ent thither next 
day, found a very kind reception, were led round 
the vs orks by a gentleman, who explained the use 
of ev er} part, and entertained by Sir E} re Cootc, 
the goveinor, with such elegance of conversation, 
as left us no attention to the delicacies of lus table 
Of Fort George I shall not attempt to give an) 
account. I cannot delineate it scientifically, and a 
loose and popular description is of use only when 
the imagination is to be amused There was every 
where an appearance of the utmost neatness and 
regulnritv But im suffrage is of little value, be- 
cause tins and Fort Augustus are theonlv garrisons 
that I ever saw. 
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Wc did not regret the time spent at the fort, 
though m consequence of our dclnj we came some- 
what late to Imerncss the town which may pro- 
perh he called the capital of thc'llighlnnds Hither 
the inhabitants of the inland parts come to be sup- 
plied with what tliej cannot make for themsehes* 
hither the joung njmphs of the mountains and 
lallejs are sent for education, and as far as my 
obsenation has reached, are not sent m lain 

JTsVEUNESS 

Imerncss was the last place which had a regulai 
communication b) high roads with the southern 
counties. All the w.iis beyond it lime, I belieie, 
been made by the soldiers m this centur). At 
Inverness therefore Cromwell, when he subdued 
Scotland, stationed a gamson, as at the boundary 
of the Highlands The soldiers seem to lime in- 
corporated nfterwards with the inhabitants, and to 
ha\e peopled the place with an English race, for 
the language of this towm has been long consideied 
as peculiarly elegant 

Here is a castle, called the castle of Macbeth, 
the walls of winch are yet standing It was no 
very capacious edifice, but stands upon a rock so 
high and steep, that I think it was once not accessi- 
ble, but by the help of ladders, or a bridge 0\er 
against it, on another lull, was a fort built by Crom- 
well, now totally demolished ; for no faction of Scot- 
land loved the name of Cromwell, or had any desire 
to continue his memory 

Yet what the Romans did to other nations was 
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of their lands was unskilful, and then domestick 
life unformed; their tables were coarse as the 
feasts of Eskimeaux, and their houses filthy as the 
cottages of Hottentots 

Since they have known that tlieir condition was 
capable of improvement, their progress m useful 
knowledge has been rapid and uniform. What re- 
mains to be done they will quickly do, and then 
wonder, hke me, why that which was so necessary 
and so easy was so long delayed. But they must 
be for ever content to owe to the English that ele- 
gance and culture, which, if they had been vigilant 
and active, perhaps the English might have owed 
to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I 
had seen a few women with plaids at Abeideen ; but 
at Inverness the Highland manners are common. 
There is I think a kuk, in which only the Erse 
language is used. There }s likewise an English 
chapel, but meanly built, wheie on Sunday we saw 
a very decent congregation 

We were now to bid farewell to the luxury of 
travelling, and to enter a country upon which per- 
haps no wheel has ever rolled We could indeed 
have used our post-chaise one day longer, along 
the military load to Fort Augustus, but we could 
have hired no horses beyond Inverness, and we 
were not so sparing of ourselves, as to lead them, 
merely that we might have one day longer the in- 
dulgence of a carnage. 

At Inverness therefore we procured three horses 
for ourselves and a servant, and one more for our 
baggage, which was no very heavy load We found 
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in the course of our journey the convenience of 
having disencumbered ourselves, by laying aside 
•whatever we could spare , foi it is not to be ima- 
gined without experience, how in climbing crags, 
and treading bogs, and winding through nanow 
and obstructed passages, a little bulk will hinder, 
and a little weight will burden; or how often a 
man that has pleased himself at home with his own 
resolution, will, m the hour of daikness and fatigue, 
be content to leave behind him every tiling but 
himself. 


LOUGH NESS 

We took two Highlanders to lun beside us, partly 
to show us the nay, and paitly to take back from 
the sea-side the hoises, of which they neie the 
owners One of them was a man of gieat liveliness 
and activity, of whom Ins companion said, that he 
n ould tire any horse in Im erncss Both of them 
were civil and ready-handed. Civility seems paif 
of the national character of Ilighlandeis Every 
chieftain is a monarch, and politeness, the natural 
product of royal gorernnrent, is diffused fionr tlie 
laird through the whole elan But they arc not 
commonly dexterous, their nan on ness of life con- 
fines them to a few operations, and they are ac- 
customed to endure little nants moie than to 
remoie them. 

Wc mounted our steeds on the twcntj -eighth of 
August, and directed oui guides to conduct us to 
Fort Augustus It is built at the head of Lough Ness 
of n Inch Im erncss stands at the outlet. The nav 
betvecn them has been cut by the soldiers, and the 
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greater part of it runs along a rock, levelled with 
great labour aud exactness, near the water-side. 

Most of this day’s journey was very pleasant. The 
day, though bright, was not hot , and the appearance 
of the country, if I had not seen the Peak, would 
have been wholly new. We went upon a surface so 
hard and level, that we had little care to hold the 
bridle, and were therefore at full leisure for contem- 
plation. „ On the left were high and steepy rocks 
shaded with birch, the hardy native of the north, and 
covered with fern or heath. On the light the limpid 
waters of Lough Ness were beating their bank, and 
waving their surface by a gentle agitation Beyond 
them were rocks sometimes covered with verdure, 
and sometimes towering in horrid nakedness. Now 
and then we espied a little corn-field, which served 
to impress more strongly- the general barrenness. 

Lough Ness is about twenty-four miles long, and 
from one mile to two miles broad It is remark- 
able that Boethius, m his description of Scotland, 
gives it twelve miles of breadth When historians 
or geographers exhibit false accounts of places far 
distant, they may be forgiven, because they can tell 
but what they are told , and that their accounts ex- 
ceed the truth maybe justly supposed, because most 
men exaggerate toothers, if not to themselves but 
Boethius lived at no great distance , if he never 
saw the lake, he must have been very incurious, and 
if he had seen it, his veracity yielded to very slight 
temptations 

Lough Ness, though not twelve miles broad, is a 
very remarkable diffusion of water without islands 

von. vni. 
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It fills a large hollow between two' ridges of high 
locks, being supplied partly by the tori ents which fall 
into it on eithei side, and partly, as it is supposed, by 
springs atthe bottom Its water is remarkably clear 
and pleasant, and is imagined by the natives to be} 
medicinal We were told, that it is in some places 
a hundred and forty fathom deep, a profundity 
scarcely credible, and which probably those that 
relate it have never sounded. Its fish are salmon, 
trout, and pike 

It was said at Fort Augustus, that Lough Ness is 
open in the hardest wmteis, though a lake not far 
from it is covered with ice. In discussing these ex- 
ceptions fiom the course of nature, the first question 
is, whether the fact be justly stated. That which is 
strange is delightful, and a pleasing erior is not 
willingly detected Accuracy of narration is not very 
common, and theie are few so rigidly philosophical, 
as not to represent as perpetual, what is only fre- 
quent, or as constant what is really casual If ltbetruc 
that Lough Ness never freezes, it is either sheltered 
by its high banks from the cold blasts, and exposed 
only to those winds which have more powei to agi- 
tate than congeal ; or it is kept in perpetual motion 
by the rush of streams from the rocks that inclose it. 
Its profundity, though it should be such as is ie- 
presented, can have little part in this exemption , 
for though deep wells aie not frozen, because their 
water is secluded from the external air, yet where a 
wide surface is exposed to the full influence of a 
freezing atmosphere, I know not why the depth 
should keep it open. Natural philosophy is now one 
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of the favourite studies of the Scottish nation, and 
Lough Ness well desen cs to he diligently examined 
The road on which we travelled, and which was 
itself a source of entertainment, is made along the 
rock, in the direction of the Lough, sometimes by 
breaking off protuberances, and sometimes by 
cutting the great mass of stone to a considerable 
depth. The fragments are piled in a loose wall 
on either side, with apertures left at very short 
spaces, to give a passage to the wintry currents. 
Part of it is bordered with low’ trees, from wdiicli 
our guides gatheied nuts, and would have had the 
appearance of an English lane, except that an 
English lane is almost always dirty. It has been 
made with great labour, but has this advantage, 
that it cannot, without equal labour, he broken up. 

Within our sight there were goats feeding or 
playing. The mountains have red deer, but they 
came not within view’; and if wliat is said of 
their vigilance and subtlety be true, they have some 
claim to tlmt palm of wisdom, which the eastern 
philosopher, whom Alexander interrogated, gave to 
those beasts which live furthest from men 

Near the way, by the water-side, we espied a cot- 
tage This was the first Highland hut that I had 
seen; and as our business was with life and manners, 
we w’ere willing to visit it To enter n habitation 
without leave, seems to be not considered here as 
rudeness or intrusion. Tbedd laws of hospitality 
still give tins licence to a sti anger 

A hut is constructed with loose stones, ranged foi 
the most part with some tendency to circularity 
It must be placed where the wind cannot act upon it 

r 2 
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as expensive food, and told us, that m spring, when 
the goats gave milk, the children could live without 
it. She is mistress of sixty goats, and I saw many 
kids in an enclosure at the end of her house. ,She 
had also some poultry. By the lake we saw a 
potatoe-garden, and a small spot of ground on 
which stood four shucks, containing each twelve 
sheaves of barley. She has all this from the labour 
of their own hands, and for what is necessary 
to be bought, her kids and her chickens are sent to 
market. 

With the true pastoral hospitality, she asked us to 
sit down and drink whisky.. She is religious, and 
though the kirk is four miles of£ probably eight 
English miles, she goes thither every Sunday. We 
gave her a shilling, and she begged snuff, for snuff 
is the luxury of a Highland cottage. 

Soon afterwards we came to the General’s Hut, 
so called because it was the temporary abode of Wade, 
while he superintended the works upon the road. It 
is now a house of entertainment for passengers, and 
we found it not ill stocked with provisions. 

FALL OF FIERS 

Towards eveumg we crossed by a bridge, the 
river which makes the celebrated Fall of Fiers 
The country at the bridge strikes the imagination 
with all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian solitude. 
The way makes a flexure, and the mountains, co- 
vered with trees, rise at once on the left hand and 
m the front We desired our guides to show us the 
Fall, and dismounting clambered over very rugged 
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era gs, till I began to wish that our curiosity might 
have been gratified with less trouble and danger. 
We came at last to a place where we could ovei- 
look the river, and saw a channel tom, as it seems, 
thiough black piles of stone, by which the stream is 
obstructed and broken, till it comes to a very steep 
descent, of such dreadful depth, that we weie na- 
turally inclined to turn aside our eyes. 

But we visited the place at an unseasonable time, 
and found it divested of its dignity and teiror. Na- 
ture never gives every thing at once. A long con- 
tinuance of diy weather, which made the rest of the 
way easy and delightful, deprived us of the pleasure 
expected from the Fall of Fiers. The river having 
now no watel but what the springs supply, showed 
us only a swift current, clear and shallow, fretting 
ovei the asperities of the rocky bottom ; and we 
were left to exercise our thoughts, by endeavouring 
to conceive the effect of a thousand streams poured 
from the mountains into one channel, struggling 
for expansion m a narrow passage, exasperated by 
rocks rising in their way, and at last discharging all 
their violence of waters by a sudden fall through the 
lion id chasm. 

The way now grew less easy, descending by an 
uneven declivity, but without either dirt or danger. 
We did not arrive at Fort Augustus till it was late 
Mr Boswell, who, between his father’s merit and 
his ov, n, is sure of reception wherever he comes, sent 
a servant before to beg admission and entertainment 
for that night Mr. Trapaud, the governor, ti eated 
us with that courtesy vliick is so closely connected 
with the military character. He came out to meet 
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us beyond tho gates, and apologized tlmt, at so late 
an hour, the rules of a gariison suffered him to give 
us entrance only at the postern. 


FORT AUGUSTUS 

In the morning we viewed the fort, which is 
much less than that of St George , and is said to he 
commanded by the neighbouring hills. It was not 
long ago taken by the Highlanders But its situa- 
tion seems well chosen for pleasure, if not for 
strength; it stands at the head of the lake, and» 
by a sloop of sixty tons, is supplied from Inverness 
uith great convenience. 

We were non to cross the Highlands ton ards the 
western coast, and to content ourselves with such 
accommodations, as a nay so little frequented could 
afford. The journey was not formidable, for it v\as 
but of two dnys, very unequally divided, because the 
only house where we could be entertained, was not 
further off than a third of the way. We soon came 
to a high hill, which we mounted by a military road, 
cut m tiaverscs, so that as wc went upon a higher 
stage, wc saw the baggage following us below in a 
contrary direction To make this way, the rock has 
been lieu n to a level with labour that might have 
broken the perseverance of a Roman legion. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, but 
the stumps both of oaks and firs, which are still 
sound, show that it has been once a forest of large 
timber. I do not remember that we saw any animals, 
but we were told that, in the mountains, there are 
stags, roebucks, goats, and rabbits. 
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We did not perceive that this tract was possessed 

by human beings, except that once me saw a corn- 

held in which a ladv was walking with some gentle- 

men. The'r house was certainly ar no creat di- 

* «— 

stance, hut so situated that we could not descry it. 

Passing' on through the dreariness of solitude, we 
found a p'Wty of soldiers from the fort, working on 
rite road, under the superintendence of a seriennt. 
TTe told them how kindly we had been treated ar 
the garrison, and as we were entering the benefit 
of their labours, begged leave to show our grati- 
tude by a small present. 

AXOCH. 

Early in the afternoon we came to Anoah, a 
village in Glenmolhson of three huts, one of which 
is distinguished bv a cbimnev. Here we were to 
dine and iodee. and were conducted through the 
first room, that had the chimney, into another 
lighted bv a small class window. The landlord 

^ v. 

attended us with ere at cinlitv. and told ns what 
he could sire us to eat and drink. I found some 
books on a shelf, a mono which were a volume or 

J V. 

more of Prideaux s Connection. 

This I mentioned as something unexpected, and 
perceived that I did not please him. I praised the 
propriety of his language, and was answered th3t I 
need not wonder, for he had learned it by grammar. 

By subsequent opportunities of observation I 
found that my host's diction had nothing peculiar. 
Those Highlanders that can speak English com- 
monly speak it well, with few of the words, and little 
of the tone, by which a Scotchman is distinguished. 
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Their language seems to hare been learned in the 
army or the navy, or by some communication with 
those u ho could give them good examples of accent 
and pronunciation By their Lowland neighbours 
they would not willingly be taught ; for they have 
long considered them as a mean and degenerate 
race These prejudices are wearing fast away ; but 
so much of them still remains, that when I asked a 
\ ery learned minister in ~the islands, which they 
considered as tlieir most savage clans “ Those” 
said he, “ that live next the Lowlands.” 

As we came hither early in the day, we had time 
sufficient to survey the place. The house was built 
like other huts of loose stones, but the part in 
which we dined and slept was lined with turf and 
wattled with twigs, which kept the earth from fall- 
ing. Near it was a garden of turnips and a field of 
potatoes. It stands m a glen, or valley, pleasantly 
watered by a winding river. But this country, 
however it may delight the gazer or amuse the 
naturalist, is of no great advantage to its owners.. 
Our landlord told us of a gentleman, who possesses 
lands, eighteen Scotch miles m length, and three in 
breadth, a space containing at least a hundred 
square English miles. He has raised his lents, to 
the danger of depopulating his /arms, and he fells 
lus timber, and by exerting every art of augmenta- 
tion, has obtained a yearly revenue of four hundred 
pounds, which for a hundred square miles is three 
half-pence an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were surprised by the 
entrance of a young woman, not inelegant either m 
mien or dress, who asked us whether we would have 
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tea. We found that she was the daughter of our 
host, and desired her to make it. Hei conversation, 
like her appearance, was gentle and pleasing Wc 
knew that the girls of the Highlands aie all gentle- 
women, and treated her with great lespecl, which 
she leceived as customary and due, and was neither 
elated hy it, nor confused, but repaid my civilities 
without embarrassment, and told me how much I 
honoured her countiy by coming to survey it. 

She had been at Inverness to gain the common 
female qualifications, and had, like her father, the 
English pronunciation. I presented hei with a 
book, which I happened to have about me, and 
should not be pleased to think that she forgets me. 

In the evening the soldiers, whom we had passed 
on the road, came to spend at our inn the little 
money that we had given them They had the true 
military impatience of com m their pockets, and 
had maiched at least 'six miles to find the first 
place wheie liquor could be bought. Having never 
been before in a place so wild and unfrequented, I 
was glad of their arnval, because I knew that we 
had made them fi lends, and to gam still more of 
their good-will, we went to them, whei e they were 
caiousmg in the barn, and added something to our 
former gift. All that we gave was not much, but it 
detained them m the bain, either merry or quarrel- 
bng, the whole night, and in the morning they went 
back to their work, with great indignation at the 
bad quabties of whisky. 

We had gamed so much the favour of onr host, 
that, when we left his house in the morning, bo 
walked by us a great way, and entei tamed us with 
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cohvcrsation both on his own condition., and that of 
the country. His life seemed to he meiely pastoral, 
except that die differed from some of the ancient 
Nomades in having a settled dwelling. His wealth 
consists of one hundred sheep, as many goats, twelve 
milk-cows, and twenty-eight beeves ready for the 
drover. 

From him we first heard of the geheial dis- 
satisfaction, which is now driving the Highlanders 
into the other hemisphere ; and when I asked him 
whether they would stay at home, if they were well 
treated, he answered with indignation, that no man 
willingly left his native country Of the farm, which 
he himself occupied, the rent had, in twenty-five 
years, been advanced from five to twenty pounds, 
win ch he found himself so little able to pay, that 
he would be glad to try his fortune m some other 
place Yet he owned the reasonableness of raising 
the Highland rents in a Certain degree, and de- 
clared himself willing to pay ten pounds for the 
ground which he had formerly had for five 

Our host having amused us for a time, resigned 
us to our guides The journey of this day was Jong, 
not that the distance was great, but that the way 
was difficult We were now m the bosom of the 
Highlands, with full leisure to contemplate the 
appearance and properties of mountainous regions, 
such as have heen, in many countries, the last 
shelters of national distress, and are every where 
the scenes of adventures, stratagems, surprises, and 
escapes. 

Mountainous countries are not passed but with 
difficulty, not merely from the labour of climbing ; 
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for to climb is not always necessary, but because 
that winch is not mountain is commonly bog, 
through which the way must be picked with caution. 
Wlieie there are lulls, theie is much ram, and the 
lonents pouring down into the intermediate spaces, 
seldom find so ready an outlet, as not to stagnate, 
till they have broken the texture of the ground 
v Of the lulls, which our journey offered to the view 
on either side, we did not take the height, nor did 
we see any that astonished us with their loftiness. 
Towards the summit of one, theie was a white spot, 
which I should have called a naked rock, but the 
guides, who had better eyes, and were acquainted 
with the pliamomena of the country, declared it to 
be snow. It had already lasted to the end of Au- 
gust, and w r as likely to maintain its contest with 
the sun, till it should be remfoi ced by winter. 

The height of mountains philosophically con- 
sidered is propeily computed from the suiface of 
the next sea ; but as it affects the eye 01 imagina- 
tion of the passenger, as it makes either a spectacle 
or an obstruction, it must be reckoned from the 
place where the rise begins to make a considerable 
angle with the plain. In extensive continents the 
land may, by gradual elevation, attain great height, 
without any other appearance than that of a plane 
gently inclined, and if a lull placed upon such 
raised ground be described, as having its altitude 
equal to the whole space above the sea, the repre- 
sentation will be fallacious. 

These mountains may be properly enough mea- 
sured from the inland base , foi it is not much above 
the sea As we advanced at evening towards the 
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western coast, I did not observe the declivity to be 
greater than is necessary for the discharge of the 
inland waters. 

W e passed many rivers and rivulets, which com- 
monly ran with a clear shallow stream over a hard 
pebbly bottom. These channels, which seem so 
much widei than the water that they convey would 
naturally require, are formed by the violence of 
wintry floods, produced by the accumulation of in- 
numerable streams that fall m rainy weather from 
the hills, and bursting away with resistless im- 
petuosity, make themselves a passage proportionate 
to their mass. 

Such capricious and temporary waters cannot be 
expected to produce many fish. The rapidity of the 
wintry deluge sweeps them away, and the scanti- 
ness of the summer stream would hardly sustain 
them above the ground This is the reason why in 
fording the northern rivers, mo fishes are seen, as in 
England, wandering m the water 

Of the hills many may be called with Homer’s 
Ida, abundant in springs, but few can deserve the 
epithet which he bestows upon Pehon, by 'waving 
their leaves They exhibit very little variety) being 
almost wholly covered with dark heath, and even 
that seems to be checked in its growth What is not 
heath is nakedness, a little diversified by now and 
then a stream rushing down the steep. An eye 
accustomed to flowery pastures and waving har- 
vests is astonished and repelled by this wide extent 
of hopeless sterility The appearance is that of 
matter incapable of form or usefulness, dismissed 
by nature from her care, and disinherited of her 
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favours, left m its original elemental state, or 
quickened only with one sullen power of useless 
vegetation. 

It will very readily occur, that this uniformity of 
bairenness can afford very little amusement to the 
traveller ; that it is easy to sit at home and conceive 
rocks, and heath, and waterfalls ; and that these 
joumies are useless labours, which neither impreg- 
nate the imagination, nor enlarge the understand- 
ing. It is true, that of far the greater part of 
things, we must content ourselves with such know- 
ledge as description may exhibit, or analogy sup- 
ply; but it is true likewise, that these ideas are 
always incomplete, and that, at least, till we have 
compared them with realities, we do not know them 
to be just As we see more, we become possessed 
of more certainties, and consequently gam more 
principles of reasoning, and found a wider basis of 
analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabited, 
and little cultivated, make a great part of the 
earth, and he that has never seen them, must live 
unacquainted with much of the face of nature, and 
with one of the great scenes of human existence. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we entered 
a narrow valley not very flowery, but sufficiently 
verdant ' Our guides told us, that the horses could 
not travel all day without rest or meat, and en- 
treated us to stop here, because no grass would he 
found m any other place. The request was leason- 
able, and the aigument cogent We therefore wil- 
lingly dismounted, and diverted ourselves as the 
place gave us opportunity. 
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' I sat down on a bank, such as a wntei of romance 
might have delighted to feign. I had indeed no 
trees to wluspei over my head, but a clear rivulet 
streamed at my feet The day was calm, the ait 
was soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and sohtude 
Before me, and on either side, were high hills, 
which, by hindering the eye from langmg, forced 
the mmd to find entertainment for itself. Whe- 
ther I spent the hour well I know not ; for here I 
first conceived the thought of this narration 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, and 
had no evils to suffer or to fear ; yet the imagina- 
tions excited by the view of an unknown and un- 
travelled wilderness are not such as arise in the ar- 
tificial sohtude of parks and gardens, a flattering 
notion of self-sufficiency, a placid indulgence of vo- 
luntary delusions, a secure expansion of the fancy, 
or a cool concentration of the mental powers. The 
phantoms which haunt a desert are want, and mi- 
sery, and danger , the evils of dereliction rush upon 
the thoughts ; man is made unwillingly acquamted 
with his own weakness, and meditation shows him 
only how little he can sustain, and how little he can 
perform There were no traces of inhabitants, ex- 
cept perhaps a rude pile of clods called a summer 
hut, in which a herdsman had rested in the favour- 
able seasons. Whoever had been m the place where 
I then sat, unprovided with provisions, and ignorant 
of the country, might, at least before the roads 
were made, have wandered among the rocks, till 
he had perished with hardship, before he could have 
found either food or shelter. Yet what are these 
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hillocks to the ridges of Taurus, or these spots of 
wilderness to the deserts of America 1 

It was not long before we were invited to mount* 
and continued our journey along the side of a lough, 
kept full by many streams, which with more or less 
rapidity and noise ciossed the road from the hills 
on the other hand. These currents, in their dimi- 
nished state, after several dry months, afforded , to 
one who has always lived in level countries, an un- 
usual and delightful spectacle; but in the ramy 
season, such as every winter may be expected to 
bring, must precipitate an impetuous and tre- 
mendous flood I suppose the way by which we 
went, is at this time impassable. 

GLENSHEALS 

The lough at last ended in a river broad and 
shallow like the rest, but that it may be passed 
when it is deeper, there is a bridge over it. Be- 
yond it is a valley called Glensheals, inhabited by 
the clan of Macrae. Here we found a village called 
Auknasheals, consisting of many huts, perhaps 
twenty, built all of dry stone, that is, stones piled 
up without mortar 

We had, by the direction of the officers at Fort 
Augustus, taken bread for ourselves, and tobacco 
for those Highlanders who might show us any kind- 
ness. We were now at a place wheie we could ob- 
tain milk, but must have wanted bread if we had 
not brought it. The people of this valley did not 
appear to know any English, and our guides now 
became doubly necessary as interpreter A woman. 
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whose liut was distinguished by greater spaciousness 
and better architecture, brought out some pails of 
milk. The villagers gathered about us m consi- 
derable numbers, I believe without any evil inten- 
tion, but with a very savage wildness of aspect and 
manner. When our meal was over, Mr Boswell 
sliced the bread, and divided it amongst them, as he 
supposed them never to have tasted a wheaten loaf 
before He then gave them little pieces of twisted 
tobacco, and among the children we distributed a 
small handful of halfpence, which they received with 
great eagerness. Yet I have been since told, that the 
people of that valley are not indigent , and when we 
mentioned them afterwards as needy and pitiable, 
a Highland lady let us know that we might spare 
our commiseration ; for the dame whose milk we 
drank had probably more than a dozen milk-cows. 
She seemed unwilling to take any price, but being 
pressed to make a demand, at last named a shilling. 
Honesty is not greater where elegance is less One 
of the by-standers, as we were told afterwards, ad- 
vised her to ask more, but she said a shilhng was 
enough. We gave her half a crown, and I hope got 
some credit by our behaviour ; for the company said, 
if our interpreters do not flatter us, that they had 
not seen such a day since the old laud of Macleod 
passed through then country. 

The Macraes, as we heard afterwards in the 
Hebrides, were originally an indigent and subor- 
dinate clan, and having no farms nor stock, were 
in great numbers servants to the Maclellans, who, 
in the war of Charles the First, took arms at the 

YOL VIII. s 
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call of the heroick Montrose, atid were, in one of 
Ins battles, almost all destioyed The women that 
were left at home, being thus deprived of then hus- 
bands, like the Scythian ladies of old, inariied their 
seivants, and the Macraes became a considerable 
race. 

THE HIGHLANDS 

As we continued our journey, we were at leisure 
to extend our speculations, and to investigate the 
reason of those peculiarities by which such rugged 
regions as these before us are generally distin- 
guished 

Mountainous countries commonly contain the ori- 
ginal, at least the oldest race of inhabitants, for they 
are not easily conquered, because they must he en- 
teied by narrow ways, exposed to every power of 
mischief from those that occupy the heights , and 
every new ndge is a new fortress, where the defend- 
ants have again the same advantages If the assail- 
ants either force the strait, or storm the summit, they 
gam only so much ground , their enemies are fled to 
take possession of the next rock, and tlie pursuers 
stand at gaze, knowing neither where the ways of 
escape wind among the steeps, nor where the bog has 
firmness to sustain them . besides that, mountaineers 
haie an agility m climbing and descending distinct 
from strength or courage, and attainable only by use. 

If the war be not soon concluded, the invaders 
are dislodged by hunger , for m those anxious and 
toilsome marches, provisions cannot easily be cairied, 
and aie never to be found. The wealth of moun- 
tains is cattle, which, while the men stand m the 
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passes, the women drive away. Such lands at last 
cannot repay the expense of conquest, and there- 
fore perhaps have not been so often invaded by the 
mere ambition of dominion ; as by resentment of 
robberies and insults, or the desire of enjoying m 
security the more fruitful provinces. 

As mountaineers are long before they are con- 
quered, they are likewise long before they are 
civilized. Men are softened by intercourse mutually 
profitable, and instructed by comparing their own 
notions with those of others Thus Cassar found the 
maritime parts of Britain made less barbarous by 
their commerce with the Gauls Into a barren and 
rough tract no stranger is brought either by the 
hope of gam or of pleasure. The inhabitants having 
neither commodities for sale, nor money for pur- 
chase, seldom visit more polished places, or if they 
do visit them, seldom return 

It sometimes happens that by conquest, inter- 
mixture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated parts 
of a country change their language The moun- 
taineers then become a distinct nation, cut off by 
dissimilitude of speech from conversation with their 
neighbours Thus in Biscay, the original Canta- 
brian, and in Dalecarha, the old Swedish still sub- 
sists. Thus Wales and the Highlands sjfeat the 
tongue of the first inhabitants of Britain, while the 
other parts have received first the Saxon, and m 
some degree afterwards the French, and then 
formed a third language between them. 

That the primitive manners are continued where 
the primitive language is spoken, no nation will de- 
sire me to suppose, for the manners of mountaineers 

s 2 
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are commonly savage, but they are rather produced 
by then situation than derived from their ancestors. 

Such seems to be the disposition of man, that 
whatever makes a distinction produces rivalry 
England, before other causes of enmity were found, 
was disturbed for some centuries by the contests of 
the northern and southern counties ; so that at Ox- 
ford, the peace of study could for a long time be 
preserved only by choosing annually one of the 
proctors fiom each side of the Trent A tract, in- 
tersected by many ridges of mountains, naturally 
divides its inhabitants into petty nations, which are 
made by a thousand causes enemies to each other. 
Each will exalt its own chiefs, each will boast the 
valour of its men, or the beauty of its women, 
and every claim of superiority irritates competi- 
tion , injuries will sometimes be done, and be more 
injuriously defended ; retaliation will sometimes be 
attempted, and the debt exacted with too much 
interest. 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a robber 
was sheltered from justice, any man of the same clan 
might be taken in his place. This was a kind of 
irregular justice, which, though necessary in saiage 
times, could hardly fail to end in a feud ; and a feud 
once kindled among an idle people, with no variety 
of pursuits to divert their thoughts, burnt on for 
ages, either sullenly glowing in secret mischief, or 
openly blazing into publick violence Of the effects 
of this violent judicature, there are not wanting me- 
morials The cave is now to be seen to which one of 
the Campbells, who had injured the Macdonalds, re- 
tired with a body of his own clan. The Macdonalds 
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required the offender, and being refused, made a 
fire at the mouth of the cave, by which lie and his 
adherents were suffocated together. 

Mountaineers are warlike, because by their feuds 
and competitions they consider themselves as sur- 
rounded with enemies, and are always prepared to 
repel incursions, or to make them. Like the Greeks 
in their unpolished state, described by Thucydides, 
the Highlanders, till lately, went always armed, and 
earned their weapons to visits, and to church 
Mountaineers are thievish, because they are poor, 
and having neither manufactures nor commerce, can 
grow richer only by robbery They regularly plun- 
der their neighbours, for their neighbours are com- 
monly their enemies ; and having lost that reverence 
for property, by which the order of civil life is pre- 
served, soon consider all as enemies, whom they do 
not reckon as friends, and think themselves licensed 
to invade whateier they are not obliged to protect 
By a strict administration of the lavs, since 
the laws hav c been introduced into the Highlands, 
this disposition to thievery is very much repressed 
Thirty years ago no herd had ever been conducted 
through the mountains, without paying tribute in 
the night to some of the clans ; but cattle are now 
driven, and passengers travel, without danger, fear, 
or molestation * 

Among a warlike people, the quality of highest 
esteem is personal courage, and with the ostenta- 
tious display of courage are closely connected 
promptitude of offence, and quickness of resent- 
ment. The Highlanders before they were dis- 
armed, were so addicted to quarrels, that the boys 
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used to follow any pubhek procession 01 ceremony, 
liowevei festive or however solemn, in expectation 
of the battle, which was sure to happen before the 
company dispersed 

Mountainous regions are sometimes so remote 
from the seat of government, and so difficult of 
access, that they aie very little under the influence 
of the sovereign, 01 within the reach of national 
justice Law is nothing without power , and the 
sentence of a distant court could not be easily exe- 
cuted, nor perhaps very safely promulgated, among 
tnen ignorantly proud and habitually violent, un- 
connected with the general system, and accustomed 
to reverence only their own lords It has there- 
fore been necessary to erect many particular juris- 
dictions, and commit the punishment of crimes, 
and the decision of right, to the proprietors of the 
country who could enforce their own decrees It 
immediately appears that such judges will be often 
ignorant, and often partial ; but in the immaturity 
of political establishments no ‘better expedient could 
be found. As government advances towards per- 
fection, provincial judicature is perhaps m every 
empire gradually abolished. 

Those who had thus the dispensation of law, 
were by consequence themselves lawless Their 
vassals had no shelter from outrages and op- 
pressions ; but were condemned to endure, without 
resistance, the caprices of wantonness, and the rage 
of cruelty. 

In the Highlands, some great lords had an here- 
ditary jurisdiction over counties ; and some chief- 
tains over their own lands , till the final conquest 
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of tli c Highlands afforded an opportunity of crush- 
ing nil the locnl courts, nnd of extending the general 
benefits of equal Inn to the Ion nnd the high, in the 
deepest recesses nnd obscurest corners 

While the chiefs lmd this resemblance of royalty, 
they had little inclination to appeal, on any question, 
to superior judicatures. A claim of lands between 
two powerful lairds nas decided like a contest for 
dominion betnecn soiercign poners. They drew 
their forces into the field, nnd right attended on 
the strongest. Tins nas, in ruder times, the com- 
mon practice, uluch the kings of Scotland could 
seldom control 

E\ en so lately as in the last } cars of king William, 
a battle nas fought at Mull Roy, on a plain a fow 
miles to the south of lmerncss, between the clans 
of Mackintosh mul Macdonald of Keppoch Colonel 
Macdonald, the head of a small clan, refused to pay 
the dues demanded from lnm by Mackintosh, as his 
superior lord They disdained the interposition of 
judges and Ians, nnd calling each Ins followers to 
maintain the dignity of the clan, fought a formal 
battle, m which several considerable men fell on the 
side of Mackintosh, without a complete victory to 
either This is said to have been the last open war 
made betn een the clans by theii own authority. 

The Highland lords made treaties, and formed 
alliances, of which some traces may still be found* 
and some consequences still remain as lasting evi- 
dences of petty regality The terms of one of these 
confederacies were, that each should support the 
other in the right, or in the wrong, except against 
the king 
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The inhabitants of mountains form distinct races, 
and are careful to preserve their genealogies. Men 
in a small district necessarily mingle blood by in- 
termarriages, and combine at last into one family, 
■with a common interest in the honour and disgrace 
of eveiy individual. Then begins that union of 
affections, and co-operation of endeavours, that con- 
stitute a clan. They who consider themselves as 
ennobled by their family, will think highly of their 
progenitors, and they who thiough successive gene- 
rations live always together m the same place, will 
preserve local stones and hereditary prejudices. 
Thus every Highlander can talk of lus ancestors, 
and recount the outrages which they suffered from 
the wicked inhabitants of the next valley. 

Such are the effects of habitation among moun- 
tains, and such were the qualities of the High- 
landers, while their rocks secluded them from the 
rest of mankind, and kept them an unaltered and 
discnmmated race. They are now losing their di- 
stinction, and hastening to mingle with the general 
community. 


GLENELG. , 

We left Auknasheals and the Macraes m the 
afternoon, and m the evening came to Ratiken, a 
high hill on which a road is cut, but so steep and 
narrow that it is very difficult. There is now a 
design of making another way round the bottom. 
Upon one of the precipices, my horse, weary with 
the steepness of the rise, staggered a little, and I 
called in haste to the Highlander to hold him- 
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This was the only moment of my journey in which 
I thought myself endangered 

Having surmounted the hill at last, we were told, 
that at Glenelg, on the sea-side, we should come to 
a house of lime and slate and glass. This image 
of magnificence raised our expectation. At last we 
came to our inn weary and peevish, and began to 
inquire for meat and beds. 

Of the provisions, the negative catalogue was 
very copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no 
bread, no eggs, no wine. We did not express 
much satisfaction Here however we were to stay. 
Whisky we might have, and I believe at last they 
caught a fowl and killed it. We had some bread, 
and with that we prepared ourselves to be contented, 
when we had a very eminent proof of Highland 
hospitality. Along some miles of the way in the 
evening, a gentleman’s servant had kept us com- 
pany on foot with very little notice on our part. 
He left us near Glenelg, and we thought on him 
no more till he came to us again, in about two 
hours, with a present from his master of rum and 
sugar. The man had mentioned his company, and 
the gentleman, whose name, I think, is Gordon, well 
knowing the penury of the place, had this attention 
to two men, whose names perhaps he had not heard, 
by whom his kindness was not likely to be $ver re- 
paid, and who could be recommended to him only 
by their necessities 

We were now to examine our lodging. Out of 
one of the beds, on which we were to repose, started 
up, at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops from 
the forge Other circumstances of no elegant re- 
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cital concuned to disgust us. We had been frighted 
by a lady at Edinbuigh, with discouraging repre- 
sentations of Highland lodgings. Sleep, however, 
was necessary. Our Highlanders had at last found 
some hay, with which the inn could not supply them 
I directed them to bring a bundle into the room, 
and slept upon it in my riding coat. Mr. Boswell 
being more delicate, laid himself sheets with hay 
over and under him, and lay in linen like a gentle- 
man. 


SKY. ARMIDEL. 

In the morning, September the twentieth, we 
found ourselves on the edge of the sea. Having 
pioeured a boat, we dismissed oui Highlanders, 
whom I would recommend to the service of any 
future tiavellers, and were ferried over to the isle 
of Sky We landed at Armidel, where we were 
met on the sands by Sir Alexander Macdonald, who 
was at that time there with his lady, preparing to 
leave the island, and reside at Edinburgh 

Aimidel is a neat house, built where the Mac- 
donalds had once a seat, which was burnt in the 
commotions that followed the Revolution The 
walled orchard, which belonged to the former 
house, still remains It is well shaded by tall ash 
trees, of a species, as Mr James the fossilist in- 
formed me, uncommonly valuable This plantation 
is very properly mentioned by Dr. Campbell, m 
his new account of the state of Britain, and de- 
serves attention, because it proves that the pre- 
sent nakedness of the Hebrides is not wholly the 
fault of nature. 
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As we sat at Sir Alexander’s table, we were en- 
tertained, according to the ancient usage of the 
north, with the melody of the bagpipe. Every 
thing m those countries has its history. As the 
bagpiper was playing, an elderly gentleman in- 
formed us, that in some remote time, the Mac- 
donalds of Glengary having been injured, or 
offended by the inhabitants of Culloden, and re- 
solving to have justice or vengeance, came to 
Culloden on a Sunday, where, finding then ene- 
mies at worship, they shut them up m the church, 
which they set on fire ; and this said he, is the tune 
that the piper played while they were burning. 

Narrations like this, however uncertain, deserve 
the notice of a traveller, because they are the only 
records of a nation that has no historians, and afford 
the most genuine representation of the life and cha- 
racter of the ancient highlanders 

Under the denomination of Highlander are com- 
prehended m Scotland all that now speak the Erse 
language, or retain the primitive manners, whether 
they live among the mountains or in the islands; and 
in that sense I use the name, when there is not sohae 
apparent reason for making a distinction 

In Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a kind 
of artless shoes, stitched with thongs so loosely , that 
though they defend the foot from stones, they do 
not exclude water Brogues were formerly made 
of raw hides, with the hair inwards, and such are 
perhaps still used m rude and remote parts; but they 
are said not to last above two days Where life is 
somewhat improved, they are now made of leather 
tanned with oak bark, as m other places, or with 
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the hark of birch, 01 roots of tormentil, a substance 
recommended m defect of bark, about forty years 
ago, to the Irish tanners, by one to whom the par- 
liament of that kingdom voted a reward. The 
leathei of Sky is not completely penetrated by \ e- 
getable matter, and therefore cannot be very 
durable. 

My inquiries about brogues gave me an early 
specimen of Highland information One day I was 
told, that to make brogues was a domestick art, 
which every man practised for himself, and that a 
pair of brogues was the work of an hour. I sup- 
posed that the husband made brogues as the wife 
made an apron, till next day it was told me, that a 
brogue-maker was a trade, and that a pair would 
cost half a crown. It will easily occur that these 
representations may both be true, and that, m some 
places, men may buy them, and m others make 
them for themselves ; but I had both the accounts 
in the same house within two days. 

Many of my subsequent inquiries upon more in- 
teresting topicks ended in the like uncertainty He 
that travels m the Highlands may easily saturate his 
soul with intelligence, if he will acquiesce in the 
first account The Highlandei gives to every ques- 
tion an answer so prompt and peremptory, that 
scepticism itself is dared into silence, and the mind 
sinks before the bold reporter m unresisting cre- 
dulity, but if a second question be ventured, it 
breaks the enchantment, for it is immediately dis- 
covered, that what was told so confidently was told 
at hazard, and that such fearlessness of assertion 
was either the sport of negligence, or the refuge of 
ignorance. 
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If individuals are thus at variance with them- 
selves, it can he no wonder that the accounts of dif- 
ferent men are contradictory. The traditions of 
an ignorant and savage people have been for ages 
negligently heard, and unskilfully related. Distant 
events must have been mingled together, and the 
actions of one man given to another. These, how- 
ever, are deficiencies in story, for which no man is 
now to be .censured. It were enough, if what there 
is yet opportunity of examining were accurately in- 
spected, and justly represented , but such is the 
laxity of Highland conversation, that the inquirer 
is kept in continual suspense, and by a kind of in- 
tellectual retrogradation, knows less as he hears 
more. 

In the islands the plaid is rarely worn The law 
by which the Highlanders have been obliged to 
change the form of their dress, has, m all the places 
that we have visited, been universally obeyed I 
have seen only one gentleman completely clothed 
in the ancient habit, and by him it was worn only 
occasionally and wantonly. The common people 
do not think themselves under any legal necessity 
of having coats , for they say that the law against 
plaids was made by lord Hardwicke, and was in 
force only for his life but the same poverty that 
made it then difficult for them to change their 
clothing, hinders them now from changing it again. 

The fillibeg, or lower garment, is still very com- 
mon, and the bonnet almost universal ; but their 
attire is such as produces, m a sufficient degree, the 
effect intended by the law, of abolishing the dissi- 
militude of appearance between the Highlanders 
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and the other inhabitants of Britain ; and, if dress 
be supposed to have much influence, facilitates their 
coalition with their fellow-subjects 

What we have long used we naturally like , and 
therefore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay 
aside their plaid, which yet to an unprejudiced 
spectator must appeal an incommodious and cum- 
bersome dress , for hanging loose upon the body, it 
must flutter m a quick motion, orrequneone of the 
hands to keep it close. The Romans always laid 
aside the gown when they had any thing to do It 
was a dress so unsuitable to war, that the same 
word which signified a gown signified peace The 
chief use of a plaid seems to be this, that they could 
commodiously wrap themselves m it, when they 
were obliged to sleep without a better cover 
In our passage from Scotland to Sky, we were 
wet for the first time with a shower This was the 
beginning of the Highland winter, after which we 
were told that a succession of three dry days was 
not to be evpected foi many months^ The n inter 
of the Hebrides consists of little more than rain and 
wind As they ale surrounded by an ocean never 
frozen, the blasts that come to them over the water 
are too much softened to have the power of con- 
gelation The salt loughs, or inlets of the sea, 
which shoot very far into the island, never have any 
ice upon them, and the pools of fresh water will 
never bear the walker The snow that sometimes 
falls, is soon dissolved by the air, or the ram. 

This is not the description of a eiuel climate, yet 
the dark months are here a time of great distress , 
because the summei can do little more than feed it- 
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self, and winter comes with its cold and its scarcity 
upon families very slenderly provided. 

CORIATACHAN IN SKY 

Tlie third or fourth day after our arrival at Ar- 
midel, brought us an invitation to the isle of Raasay, 
which hes east of Sky. It is incredible how soon 
the account of any event is propagated in these 
narrow countries by the love of talk, which much 
leisure produces, and the relief given to hhe mind 
m the penury of insular conversation by a new to- 
pick The araval of strangers at a place so rarely 
visited excites rumour, and quickens curiosity. I 
know not whether we touched at any corner, where 
fame had not already prepared us a reception 
To gam a commodious passage to Raasay, it was 
necessary to pass over a large part of Sky. We 
were furnished, therefore, with horses and a guide. 
In the islands theie are no roads, nor any marks 
by which a stranger may find his way The horse- 
man has always at his side a native of the place, 
who, by pursuing game, or tending cattle, or being 
often employed in messages or conduct, has learned 
where the ndge of the hill has breadth sufficient 
to allow a horse and his rider a passage, and where 
the moss or. bog is hard enough to bear them. The 
bogs are avoided as toilsome at least, if not unsafe, 
and therefore the journey is made generally frojn 
precipice to precipice , from which if the eye ven- 
tures to look down, it sees below a gloomy cavity, 
whence the rush of water is sometimes heard. 

But there seems to be in all this more alarm than 
danger The Highlandei walks carefully before, 
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and the horse, accustomed to the ground, follows 
him with little deviation. Sometimes the hill is 
too steep for the horseman to keep his seat, and 
sometimes the moss is too tremulous to hear the 
double weight of horse and man The rider then 
dismounts, and all shift as they can. 

Jourmes made m this manner are rather tedious 
than long A very few’ miles require several hours 
From Armidel we came at night to Coriatachan, a 
house very pleasantly situated between two brooks, 
with one of the highest lulls of the island behind it 
It is the residence of Mr. Mackmnon, by whom we 
were treated with very liberal hospitality, among a 
more numerous and elegant company than it could 
have been supposed easy to collect. 

The hill behind the house we did not climb. The 
weather was rough, and the height and steepness 
discouraged us We were told that there is a cairne 
upon it. A cairne is a heap of stones thrown upon 
the grave of one eminent for dignity of birth, or 
splendour of achievements It is said, that by 
digging, an urn is always found under these cairnes: 
they must therefore have been thus piled by a peo- 
ple whose custom was to burn the dead To pile 
stones is, I believe, a northern custom, and to burn 
the body was the Roman practice , nor do I know 
when it was that these two acts of sepulture were 
united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey ; but we had no reason 
to complain of the interruption. We saw in every 
place, what we chiefly desired to know, the man- 
ners of the people We had company, and if 
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But as here is nothing to be bought, every family 
must kill its own meat, and roast part of it some- 
what soonei than Apicius would pi escribe. 'Every 
kind of flesh is undoubtedly excelled by the variety 
and emulation of English markets , but that which 
is not best may be yet very fai from bad, and he that 
shall complain of his fare m the Hebrides has im- 
proved his delicacy more than Ins manhood. 

Their fowls are not like those plumped for sale by 
the poultereis of London, but they are as good as 
other places commonly afford, except that the geese, 
by feeding m the sea, have universally a fishy rank- 
ness 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, between 
the wild and domestick kinds They are so tame 
as to own a home, and so wild as sometimes to fly 
quite away 

Their native bread is made of oats, or barley 
Of oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse and 
hard, to which unaccustomed palates are not easily 
reconciled. The barley cakes are thicker and softer , 
I began to eat them without unwillingness, the 
blackness of then colour laises some dislike, but the 
taste is not disagreeable. In most houses there is 
wheat-flour, with which we were sure to be treated, 
if we staid long enough to have it kneaded and 
baked. As neither yeast nor leaven are used among 
them, their bread of every kind is unfermented. 
They make only cakes, and never mould a loaf 

A man of the Hebrides, for of the women’s diet 
can give no account, as soon as he appears m the 
morning, swallows a glass of whisky, yet they are 
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not a drunken race, nt least I never was present nt 
much intemperance ; but no man is so abstemious ns 
to refuse the morning dram, w Inch they cnll a shall . 

The word xchisl y signifies water, and is applied 
by way of eminence to shoitg xcatcr, or distilled 
liquor. The spirit drunk m the North is drawn 
fiom baric) I never tasted it, except once for ex- 
periment nt the inn in Imcrnry, when I thought it 
preferable to any English malt brandy It was 
strong, but not pungent, and was ficc from the 
cuipy rcumatick taste or smell. What was the pro- 
cess I had no opportunity of inquiring, nor do I 
i ish to improve the art of making poison pleasant 

Not long after the diam, may be expected the 
breakfast, a meal mu Inch the Scots, whether of the 
lowlands or mountains, must he confessed to excel 
us The tea and coffee arc accompanied not only 
with butter, but w ltli honey, consen es, and marma- 
lades. If ancpicurc could rcmo\ c by a wish, in quest 
of sensual gratifications, whercier lie had supped 
he would breakfast m Scotland 

In the islands, however, they do what I found it 
not very easy to endure They pollute the tea- 
table by plates piled with large slices of Cheshire 
cliccsc, winch mingles its less grateful odours with 
the fragrance of the tea 

Where many questions are to be asked, some will 
he omitted. I forgot to inquire how they were sup- 
plied with so much exotick luxury Perhaps the 
French may bring them wine for w ool, and the Dutch 
give them tea and coffee at the fishing season, m 
exchange for fiesli piovision Their trade is uncon- 
strained , they pay no customs , for there is no 
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officer to demand them; whatever therefore is 
made dear only by impost, is obtained lieie at an 
easy rate. 

A dinner in the Western Islands differs \ery little 
from a dinner m England, except that in the place of 
tarts, tlieie are always set different preparations of 
milk. This part of then diet will admit some, im- 
provement. Though they have milk, and eggs, and 
sugar, few of them know how to compound them in 
a custard Their gardens afford them no great 
variety, hut they have always some vegetables on 
the table Potatoes at least are never wanting, 
which, though they have not known them long, are 
now one of the principal parts of their food. They 
are not of the mealy, but the viscous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made dishes, 
an Englishman, at the first taste, is not likely to 
approve, hut the culinary compositions of every 
country are often such as become grateful to other 
nations only by degrees , though I have read a 
French author, who, m the elation of Ins heart, 
says, that French cookery pleases all foreigners. 


but foreign cookery never satisfies a Frenchman. 
Their suppers aie like then dinners, various and 


plentiful The table is always covered with elegant 
linen Their plates for common use aie often of 


that kind of manufacture which is called cream- 


coloured, or queen’s ware They use silver on all 
occasions where it is common m England, nor did 


I ever find a spoon of horn but m one house. 

The knives are not often either very bright, or 
very sharp They are indeed instruments of which 

the Highlanders have not been long acquainted with 
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the general use. They were not regularly laid on 
the table, before the prohibition of arms, and the 
change of dress Thirty yeais ago the Highlander 
w ore his knife as a companion to lus dirk or dagger, 
and when the company sat down to meat, the men 
who had knives cut the flesh into small pieces foi 
the women, who with their fingers conveyed it to 
then mouths 

There w r as perhaps never any change of national 
manners so quick, so great, and so general, as that 
which lias operated m the Highlands, by the last 
conquest, and the subsequent laws. We came 
thither too late to see what we expected, a people 
of peculiar appearance, and a sjstem of antiquated 
life The clans retain little now of their original 
character, their ferocity of tempei is softened, 
their military ardour is extinguished, their dignity 
of independence is depressed, then contempt of 
government subdued, and their reverence for their 
chiefs abated Of what they had before the late 
conquest of their country, there remain only their 
language and their poverty Their language is at- 
tacked on overy side Schools are erected, m which 
English only is taught, and there were lately some 
who thought it reasonable to refuse them a version 
of the holy scriptures, that they might ha\e no 
monument of their mother-tongue 

That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among tbe unpleasing consequences 
of subjection. They are now acquainted with 
money, and the possibility of gam will by degrees 
make them industrious. Such is the effect of the 
late regulations, that a longer journey than to the 
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Highlands must be taken by him whose curiosity 
pants for savage vntues and barbaious grandeui. 

RAASAY 

At the first intermission of the stormy weather we 
were informed, that the boat, which was to convey 
us to Raasay, attended us on the coast. We had 
from this time our intelligence facilitated, and our 
conversation enlarged, by the company of Mr Mac- 
queen, minister of a parish m Sky, whose knowledge 
and politeness give him a title equally to kindness 
and respect, and who, from this time, never forsook 
us till we were preparing to leave Sky, and the ad- 
jacent places. 

The boat was under the dnection of Mr. Malcolm 
Macleod, a gentleman of Raasay. The water was 
calm, and the rowers were vigorous, so that our 
passage was quick and pleasant When we came 
near the island, we saw the laird’s house, a neat 
modem fabnck, and found Mr Macleod, the pro- 
prietor of the island, with many gentlemen, ex- 
pecting us on the beach We had, as at all other 
places, some difficulty m landing The crags were 
irregularly broken, and a false step would have 
been very mischievous 

It seemed that the rocks might with no great 
labour have been hewn almost into a regular flight 
of steps ; and as there are no other landing places, 

I considered this rugged ascent as the consequence 
of a form of life inured to hardships, and therefore 
not studious of nice accommodations But I know 
not whether, for many ages, it was not considered 
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as a part of military policy, to keep the countiy not 
easily accessible The rocks are natural fortifica- 
tions, and an enemy climbing with difficulty was 
easily destroyed by those who stood high above him. 

Our reception exceeded our expectations. We 
found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. 
After the usual refreshments, and the usual con- 
versation, the evening came upon us The carpet 
’ was then rolled off the floor; the musician was 
' called, and the whole company was invited to dance* 
nor did ever fairies trip with greater alacrity The 
general air of festivity, which predominated m this 
place, so far remote from all those regions which the 
nnnd has been used to contemplate as the mansions 
of pleasure, struck the imagination with a delightful 
surprise, analogous to that which is felt at an un- 
expected emersion from darkness into light 

When it was time to sup, the dance ceased, and 
six-and-tlnrty persons sat down to two tables m 
the same room After supper the ladies sung Erse 
songs, to which I listened as an English audience 
to an Italian opera, delighted with the sound of 
words which I did not understand 

I inquired the subjects of the songs, and was told 
of one, that it was a love song, and of another, that 
it was a farewell composed by one of the islanders 
that was going, m this epidemical fuly of emigra- 
tion, to seek his fortune in America. What senti- 
ments would rise, on such an occasion, in the heart 
of one who had not been taught to lament by pie- 
cedent, I should gladly have known ; but the lady, 
by whom I sat; thought herself not equal to the 
work of translating 
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Mr. Macleod is the pioprietor of the islands of 
Raasay, Rona, and Fladda, and possesses an ex- 
tensive district m Sky The estate has not, during 
four hundred years, gained or lost a single acre 

One of the old Highland alliances has continued 
for two hundred years, and is still subsisting, be- 
tween Macleod of Raasay, and Macdonald of Sky, 
in consequence of which, the survivor always in- 
herits the arms of the deceased , a natural me- 
morial of military friendship At the death of the 
late .Sir James Macdonald, his swoid was delivered 
to the present- land of Raasay. 

The family of Raasay consists of the laird, the 
lady, three sons, and ten daughters For the sons 
theie is a tutor m the house, and the lady is said 
to be very skilful and diligent m the education of 
her girls. More gentleness of manners, 01 a more 
pleasing appearance of domestick society, is not 
found in the most ‘polished countries. 

Raasay is the only inhabited island in Mr Mac- 
leod’s possession Rona and Fladda afford only 
pasture for cattle, of which one hundred and sixty 
winter m Rona, under the superintendence of a 
solitary heidsman 

The length of Raasay is, by computation, fifteen 
miles, and the bieadth two. These countries' have 
never been measured, and the computation by miles 
is negligent and arbitrary. We observed m tra- 
velling, that the nominal and real distance of places 
had very little relation to each other. Raasay pro- 
bably contains near a hundred square miles It 
affords not much ground, notwithstanding its ex- 
tent, either for tillage or pasture , for it is rough, 
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rocky,' and barren The cattle often perish by fall- 
ing from the precipices. It is like the other islands, 
I think, generally naked of shade, but it is naked 
by neglect , for the laird has an orchard, and very 
large forest trees grow about his house. Like 
other lnlly Countries, it has many rivulets One of 
the brooks turns a coin-mill, and at least one pro- 
duces trouts 

In the streams or fresh lakes of the islands, I have 
never heard of any other fish than trouts and eels 
The trouts which I have seen are not large , the 
colour of their flesh is tinged as m England Of 
their eels I can give no account, having never 
tasted them ; for I believe they are not considered 
as wholesome food 

It is not very easy to fix the principles upon 
which mankind have agreed to eat some animals, 
and reject others , and as the principle is not evi- 
dent, it is not uniform That which is selected as 
delicate in one country, is by its neighbours ab- 
horred as loathsome The Neapolitans lately re- 
fused to eat potatoes m a famine An Englishman 
is not easily persuaded to dine on snails' with an 
Itahan, on frogs with a Frenchman, or on horse- 
flesh with a Tartar The vulgar inhabitants of 
Sky, I know not whether of the other islands, have 
not only eels, but pork and bacon m abhorrence, 
and accordingly I never saw a hog in the Hebrides, 
except one at D unvegan 

Raasay has wild fowl m abundance, but neither 
deer, hares, nor rabbits tVhy it has them not, 
might be asked, but that of such questions there is 
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no end Why does any nation want what it might 
have ? Why aie not spices transplanted to America 7 
Why does tea continue to be brought from China 7 
Life improves but by slow degrees, and much m 
every place is yet to do. Attempts have been made 
, to raise roebucks in Raasay, but without effect 
The young ones it is extiemely difficult to rear, 
and the old can very seldom be taken alive 

Hares and rabbits might be more easily obtained. 
That they have few or none of eitliei m Sky, they 
impute to the ravage of the foxes, and have there- 
fore set, for some years past, a price upon their 
heads, which, as the number was diminished, has 
been gradually raised, from three shillings and six- 
pence to a guinea, a sum so great in this pait of 
the world, that m a short time Sky may be as free 
from foxes, as England from wolves The fund for 
these rewards is a tax of sixpence m the pound, 
imposed by the faimers on themselves, and said to 
be paid with great willingness. 

The beasts of piey m the islands are foxes, otters, 
and weasels. The foxes are bigger than those of 
England , but the otters exceed ours m a far greater 
proportion I saw one at Armidel, of a size much 
beyond that which I supposed them ever to attain, 
and Mi. Maclean, the heir of Col, a man of middle 
stature, informed me that he once shot an otter, of 
which the tail reached the ground, when he held 
up the head.to a level with his own. I expected 
the otter to have a foot particularly formed for the 
art of swimming , but, upon examination, I did not 
find it differing much from that of a spaniel As 
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he preys m the sea, he does little visible mischief, 
and is J killed only for Ins fur. White otters are 
sometimes seen 

InTtaasay they might have hares and rabbits, for 
they have no foxes. Some depredations, such as were 
nevei made before, have caused a suspicion that a 
fox has been lately landed in the island by spite ,or 
wantonness. This imaginary stranger has never yet 
been seen, and therefore, perhaps, the mischief was 
done by some other animal It is not likely .that a 
creature so ungentle, whose head could have been 
sold in Sky for a guinea, should be kept alive only to 
gratify the malice of sending him to prey upon a 
neighbour and the passage from Sky is wider than 
a fox would venture to swim, unless he were chased 
by dogs into the sea, and perhaps then his strength 
would enable him to cross How beasts of prey 
came into any islands is not easy to guess In cold 
countries they take advantage of hard winters, and 
travel over the ice , but this is a very scanty solution , 
for they are found where they have no discoverable 
means of coming 

The corn of this island is but little. I saw the 
harvest of a small field. The women reaped the 
corn, and the men bound up the sheaves. The 
strokes of the sickle were timed by the modulation 
of the harvest-song, m which all their voices were 
united. They accompany in the Highlands every 
action, which can be done m equal time, with an 
appropriated strain, which has, they say, not much 
meaning , but its effects are regularity and cheer- 
fulness The ancient proceleusmatick song, by 
which the rowers of galhes weie animated, may be 
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supposed to have been of this kind There is now 
an oar-song used by the Hebridians. 

The ground of Raasay seems fitter for cattle than 
foi corn, and of black cattle I suppose the numbei 
is very gieat. The land himself keeps a herd of 
four bundled, one bundled of which aie annually 
sold. Of an extensive domain, which he holds in 
Ins own hands, he considers the sale of cattle as re- 
paying lnm the lent, and supports the plenty of a 
very liberal table with the lemammg product. 

Haasay is supposed to have been veiy long inha- 
bited On one side of it they show caves, into 
which the rude nations of the fhst ages retreated 
from the weathei These dreary vaults might have 
had other uses. Theie is still a cavity near the 
house called the oar-cave, m which the seamen, after 
one of those piratical expeditions, which m rougher 
times was very frequent, used, as tradition tells, to 
hide their oars Tins hollow was near the sea, that 
nothing so necessary might be far to be fetched , 
and it was secret, that enemies, if they landed, could 
find nothing Yet it is not very evident of what use 
it was to hide their oais from those, who, if they 
were ‘masters of 'the coast., could take away their 
boats 

A proof much stionger of the distance at which 
the first possessors of this island lived from the pre- 
sent time, is afforded by the stone heads of arrows 
which are very frequently picked up. The people 
call them elf bolts, and believe that the fairies shoot 
them at the cattle They nearly leseinble those 
which Mr. Banks has lately bi ought from the savage 
countries in the Pacifick Ocean, and must have been 
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made by a nation to which the use of metals was 
unknown. 

The number of this little community has never 
been counted by its rulei,, nor have I obtained any 
positive account, consistent with the result of poli- 
tical computation Not many years ago,' the late 
laird led out one hundred men upon a military ex- 
pedition The sixth part of a people is supposed 
capable of bearing aims : Raasay had therefore six 
hundred inhabitants But because it is not likely, 
that every man able to serve m the field would fol- 
low the summons, or that the chief would leave his 
lands totally defenceless, or take away all the hands 
qualified for labour, let it be supposed, that half as 
many might be permitted to stay at home. The 
whole number will then be nine hundred, or nine to 
a square mile , a degi ee of populousness greater than 
those tracts of desolation can often show. They are 
content with their country, andfaithful to their chiefs, 
and yet uninfected with the fever of migration 
Near the house at Raasay is a chapel unroofed 
and ruinous, which has long been used only as a 
place of bunal About the churches m the islands 
are small squares enclosed with stones which be- 
long to particular families, as repositories for the 
dead At Raasay there is one, I think for the pro- 
prietor, and one for some collateral house . s 
It is told by Martin, that at the death of the 
lady of the island, it has been here the custom to 
erect a cross This we found not to be t true. , The 
stones that stand about the chapel at a small distance, 
some of which perhaps have crosses cut upon them, 
are believed to have been not funeral monuments. 
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but the ancient boundaries of the sanctuary 01 con- 
seciated giound. 

Martin was a man not illiterate : be was an in- 
habitant of Sky, and tberefoie was within reach of 
intelligence, and with no great difficulty might hare 
visited the places which he undertakes to describe, 
yet with all his opportunities, he has often suffered 
himself to be deceived He lived m the last cen- 
tury, when the chiefs of the clans had lost little of 
their original influence. The mountains were yet 
unpenetrated, no inlet was opened to foreign no- 
velties, and the feudal institutions operated upon 
life with their full force. He might therefore have 
displayed a series of subordination and a form of 
government, which, in more luminous and im- 
proved regions, have been long forgotten, and have 
delighted his readers with many uncouth customs 
that are now disused, and wild opinions that pre- 
vail no longer. But he probably had not know- 
ledge of the world sufficient to qualify him for 
judging what would deserve or gain the attention 
of mankind The mode of life which was familiar 
to himself, he did not suppose unknowm to others, 
nor imagined that he could give pleasure by telling 
that of which it was, in his little country, impossible 
to be ignorant. 

What he has neglected cannot now be performed 
In nations, wdiere there is hardly the use of letters, 
what is once out of sight is lost for ever. They 
thmk but little, and of their few thoughts, none 
are wasted on the past, in which they are neither 
interested by fear nor hope Their only registers 
are stated obsen ances and practical representations 
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For this reason an age of ignorance is an age of cere- 
mony. Pageants, and processions, and commemora- 
tions, gradually shrink away, as better methods 
come into use of recording events, and preserving 
rights 

It is not only in Raasay that the chapel is un- 
roofed and useless ; through the few islands which 
we visited we neither saw nor heaid of any house 
of prayer, except in Sky, that was not m rums. The 
malignant influence of Calvinism has blasted cere- 
mony and decency together; and if the remem- 
brance of papal 'superstition is obliterated, the 
monuments of papal piety are likewise effaced 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of 
the lazy devotion of the Romish clergy; over the 
sleepy laziness of men that erected churches, we 
may indulge our superiority with a new triumph, 
by comparing it with the fervid activity of those 
Who suffer them to fall. 

Of the destiuction of churches, the decay of re- 
ligion must m time be the consequence; for while the 
publick acts of the ministry are now performed m 
houses, a very small number can be present , and 
as the greater part of the islanders make no use of 
books, all must necessarily live in total ignorance 
who want the opportunity of vocal instruction. 

From these remains of ancient sanctity, which are 
every where to be found, it has been conjectured, 
that, for the last two centuries, the inhabitants of 
the islands have decreased m number. This argu- 
ment, which supposes that the churches have been 
suffered to fall, only because they were no longer ne- 
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cessary, w ould have some force, if the houses of wor- 
ship still lemaming were sufficient for the people 
But since they have now no churches at all, these 
venerable fragments do not prove the people of for- 
mer times to have been more numerous, but to have 
been more deiout. If the inhabitants were doubled 
w ith their present principles, it appears not that any 
provision for pubhck worship would be made Where 
the religion of a country enforces consecrated build- 
ings, the number of those buildings may be supposed 
to afford some indication, how'ever uncertain, of the 
populousness of the place, but where by a change 
of manners anation is contented to live without them, 
their decay implies no diminution of inhabitants 

Some of these dilapidations are said to be found 
in islands now uninhabited ; but I doubt whether 
w e can thence infer that they were ever peopled 
The religion of the middle age is well known to 
have placed too much hope m lonely austerities. 
Voluntary solitude was the great ait of propitia- 
tion, by which crimes were effaced, and conscience 
was appeased, it is tlieiefore not unlikely, that 
oratories were often built m places where retire- 
ment was sure to ha\e no disturbance. 

Raasay has little that can detain a tra'seller, ex- 
cept the laird and his family, but their power w'ants 
no auxiliaries Such a seat of hospitality, amidst 
the winds and waters, fills the imagination with a 
delightful contrariety of images Without is the 
rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating bil- 
lows and the howling storm * witlun is plenty and 
elegance, beauty and gaiety, the song and the 
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dance. In Raasay, if I could have found an Ulysses, 
I had fancied a Plnnacia. 

DUNVEGAN 

At Raasay, by good fortune, Macleod, so the 
chief of the clan is called, was paying a visit, and 
by him we were invited to his seat at Dunvegan. 
Raasay lias a stout boat, built m Norway, m which, 
with six oars, he conveyed us back to Sky. We 
landed at Port Re, so called, because James the 
Fifth of Scotland, who had curiosity to visit the 
islands, came into it. The port is made by an in- 
let of the sea, deep and narrow, where a ship lay 
waiting to dispeople Sky, by carrying the natives 
away to America. 

In coasting Sky, we passed by the cavern m 
which it was the custom, as Martin relates, to catch 
birds in - the night, by making a fire at the en- 
trance. This practice is disused ; for the birds, 
as is known often to happen, have changed their 
haunts. 

Heie we dined at a publiek house, I believe the 
only inn of the island, and having mounted our 
horses, travelled in the manner already described, 
till we came to Kingsborough, a place distinguished 
by that name, because the king lodged’ here when 
he landed at Port Re We were entertained with 
the usual hospitality by Mr Macdonald and his 
lady Flora Macdonald, a name that 'will be men- 
tioned m history, and if comage and' fidelity be 
virtues, 1 mentioned with honour She is a woman 
of middle stature,, soft featuies, gentle manners, 
and elegant presence. 

VOL VIII u 
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In the morning we sent our horses lound a pro- 
montory to meet us, and spared ourselves pait of 
the day’s fatigue, by ciossmg an aim of the sea 
We had at last some difficulty m coming to Dun- 
vegan ; foi oui way led ovei an extensive moor, 
wheie eveiy step was to be taken with caution, 
and we were often obliged to alight, because the 
giound could not be trusted. In tiavelhng tins 
watery flat, I peiceived that it had a visible de- 
clivity, and might without much expense 01 diffi- 
culty be drained. But difficulty and expense are 
relative terms, which have different meanings m 
diffeient places. 

To Dunvegan we came, veiy willing to be at 
lest, and found our fatigue amply recompensed by 
oui reception Lady Macleod, who had lived many 
ferns m England, was newly come hither with her 
;on and four daughters, who knew all the arts of 
southern elegance, and all the modes of English 
iconomy Here therefoie we settled, and did not 
poil the present hour with thoughts of departure 

Dunvegan is a rocky piommence, that juts out 
nto a bay, on the west side of Sky The house, 
vhich is the principal seat of Macleod, is partly old 
md paitly modern; it is built upon the rock, and 
ooks upon the water It forms two sides of a small 
square : on the third side is the skeleton of a castle 
of unknown antiquity, supposed to have been a 
Norwegian fortress, when the Danes were masters 
of the islands. It is so nearly entire, that it might 
have easily been made habitable, were there not an 
ominous tradition in the family, that the owner 
shall not long outlive the reparation. The grand- 
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father of the present laird, in defiance of prediction, 
began the work, but desisted m a little time, and 
applied bis money to \\ orsc uses. 

As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, for 
many ages, in continual expectation of hostilities, 
the chief of eierj clan resided in a fortress. This 
house w as accessible only from the water, till the 
last possessor opened an entrance by stairs upon 
the land. 

They had formerly reason to be afraid, not only 
of declared wars and authorized invaders, or of 
roving pirates, which, in the northern sens, must 
have been very common ; but of inroads and insults 
from rhal clans, who, in the plenitude of feudal 
independence, asked no leave of their sovereign to 
make war on one another. Sky has been ravaged 
by a feud between the two mighty powers of Mac- 
donald and Macleod. Macdonald having married a 
Macleod, upon some discontent dismissed her, per- 
haps because she had brought him no children. 
Before the reign of James the Fifth, a Highland 
laird made a trial of his u ife for a certain time, and 
if she did not please him, he was then at liberty to 
send her away. This however must alv ays have 
offended, and Macleod resenting the injury, what- 
ever nere its ciicumstances, declared, that the wed- 
ding had been solemnized without a bonfire, but 
that the separation should be better illuminated , 
and raising a little army, set fire to the territories of 
Macdonald, who returned the visit, and prevailed. 

Another story may shou the disorderly state of 
insular neighbourhood The inhabitants of the isle 
of Egg, meeting a boat manned by Macleods, tied 

v 2 
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the crew hand and foot, and set them a-driffc. Mac- 
leod landed upon Egg, and demanded the offenders; 
hut the inhabitants refusing to surrender them, re- 
treated to a cavern, into which they thought then 
enemies unlikely to follow them Macleod choked 
them with smoke, and left them lying dead by fa- 
milies as they stood. 

Here the violence of the weather confined us for 
some time, not at all to our discontent or inconve- 
nience. We would indeed very willingly have visited 
the islands, which might be seen from the house 
scattered m the sea, and I was particulaily desirous 
to have viewed Isay; but the stoims did not per- 
mit us to launch a boat, and we iveie condemned 
to listen in idleness to the wind, except when we 
were bettei engaged by listening to the ladies 

We had here moie wind than waves, and suffered 
the severity of a tempest, without enjoying its mag- 
nificence. The sea being broken by the multitude 
of islands, does not roar with so much noise, nor 
beat the storm with such foamy violence, as I have 
remarked on the coast of Sussex Though, while 
I was in the Hebrides, the wind was extremely tur- 
bulent, I never saw very high billows. 

The country about Dunvegan is lough and bar- 
ren. There aie no trees, except in the orchard, 
which is a low sheltered spot surrounded with a 
wall. 

When this house was intended to sustain a siege, 
a well was made in the court, by boring the rock 
downwards, till water was found, which, though so 
near to the sea, I have not heard mentioned as 
brackish, though it has some hardness, or other 
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qualities, winch make it less fit for use ; and the 
family is now better supplied from a stream, which 
runs by the rock, from two pleasing waterfalls. 

Here we saw some traces of former manners, and 
heard some standing traditions In the house is kept 
an ox’s horn, hollowed so as to hold, perhaps two 
quarts, which the heir of Macleod was expected to 
swallow at one draught, as a test of his manhood,.* 
before he was permitted ,to bear arms, or could 
claim a seat among the men It is held that the 
return of the laird to Dunvegan, after any consi- 
derable absence, produces a plentiful capture of 
herrings ; and that, if any woman crosses the water 
to the opposite island, the herrings will desert the 
coast. Boetius tells the same of some other place. 
Tins tradition is not uniform. Some hold that no 
woman may pass, and others that none may pass 
but a Macleod. 

Among other guests, which the hospitality of 
Dunvegan brought to the table, a visit was paid by 
the laird and lady of a small island south of Sky, 
of which the proper name is Muack, which signifies 
swine It is commonly called Muck, which the pro- 
prietor not liking, has endeavoured, without effect, 
to change to Monk. It is usual to call gentlemen 
in Scotland by the name of their possessions, as 
Raasay, Bernera, Loch Buy, a practice necessary 
in countries inhabited by clans, where all that live 
in the same territory have one name, and must be 
therefore discriminated by some addition. This 
gentleman, whose name, I think, is Maclean, should 
be regularly called Muck , but the appellation, 
which he thinks too coarse foi his island, he would 
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like still less foi himself, and he is therefore ad- 
dressed by the title of Isle of Muck. 

This little island, howevei it be named, is of con- 
siderable value. It is two English miles long, and 
three quarters of a mile broad, and consequently 
contains only nine hundred and sixty English acres. 
It is chiefly arable. Half of this little dominion tho 
laird letams m his own hand, and on the other half, 
live one hundred and sixty persons, who pay their 
rent by exported corn. What rent they pay, we 
were not told, and could not decently inquire. The 
proportion of the people to the land is such, as the 
most feitile countries do not commonly maintain. 

The laird having all his people undei his imme- 
diate view, seems to be very attentive to their hap- 
piness. The devastation of the small-pox, when it 
visits places where it comes seldom, is well known. 
He has disarmed it of its terroi at Muack, by inocu- 
lating eighty of his people. The expense was two 
shillings and sixpence a head. Many trades they 
cannot have among them, but upon occasion, he 
fetches a smith from the isle of Egg, and has a 
taylor from the mam land, six times a year. This 
island well deserved to be seen, but the land’s ab- 
sence left us no oppoitumty. 

Every inhabited island has its appendant and 
suboidmate islets. Muck, howevei small, has yet 
others smaller about it, one of which has only ground 
sufficient to afford pasture for thiee wethers 

At Dunvegan I had tasted lotus, and was in 
danger of forgetting that I was ever to depart, til 
Mi. Boswell sagely leproaclied me with my slug- 
gishness and softness I had no very forcible dc- 
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fence td make , and we agreed to pursue our 
journey. Macleod accompanied us to Ulmish, 
wliere we were entertained by tlie sheiiff of the 
island. 

ULINISH. 

Mr. Macqueen travelled with us, and directed 
our attention to all that was worthy of observa- 
tion With him we went to see an ancient build- 
ing, called a dun or borough. It was a circular in- 
closure, about forty-two feet m diameter, walled 
round with loose stones, perhaps to the height of 
nine feet. The walls are very tluck, diminishing a 
little towards the top, and though m these countries 
stone is not brought far, must have been raised 
With much labour. Within the great circle were 
several smaller rounds of wall, which formed di- 
stinct apartments Its date and its use are un- 
known. Some suppose it the original seat of the 
chiefs of the Macleods Mr Macqueen thought it 
a Danish fort. 

The entrance is covered with flat stones, and is 
narrow, because it was necessary that the stones 
which he over it should reach from one wall to the 
other , yet, strait as the passage is, they seem 
heavier than could have been placed where they 
now he, by the naked strength of as many men as 
might stand about them They were piobably 
raised by putting long pieces of wood under them, 
to winch the action of a long line of lifters might 
be apphed Savages, m all countries, have patience 
proportionate to their unskilfulness, and are con- 
tent to attain their end by very tedious methods. 

If it was ever 1 oofed, it might once have been a 
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dwelling, but as there is no provision for water, it 
could not have been a foi tress. In Sky, as m every 
other place, there is an ambition of exalting what- 
ever has suivived memory to some important use, 
and refeirmg it to very 1 emote ages. I am inclined 
to suspect, that m lawless times, when the inha- 
bitants of every mountain stole the cattle of their 
neighbour, these enclosures were used to secure the 
herds and flocks m the night. When they were 
driven within the wall, they might be easily watch- 
ed, and defended as long as could be needful ; for 
the robbers durst not wait till the injured clan 
should find them in the morning. 

The intei 101 enclosures, if the whole building 
were once a house, were the chambers of the chief 
inhabitants. If it was a place of secunty for cat- 
tle, they were probably the shelters of the keepers. 

From the Dun we were conducted to another 
place of secunty, a cave earned a great way undei 
ground, which had been discovered by digging after 
a fox. These caves, of which many have been 
found, and many piobably remain concealed, are 
foimed, I believe, commonly by taking advantage 
of a hollow, where banks or rocks rise on either 
side. If no such place can be found, the ground 
must be cut away. The walls are made by pihng 
stones against the earth, on either side. It is then 
roofed by large stones laid across the cavern, which 
therefore cannot be wide Over the roof, turfs 
were placed, and grass was suffered to grows and 
the mouth w r as concealed by bushes, or some other 
cover. 

These caves were represented to us as the cabins 
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of tlie first uide inhabitants, of winch, however, I 
am by no means persuaded This was so low, that 
no man could stand upright in it. By their con- 
struction they are all so narrow, that two can nevei 
pass along them together, and being subteiraneous, 
they must be always damp. They ai e not the work 
of an age much luder than the present; foi they 
are formed with as much ait as the construction of 
a common hut requires. I imagine them to have 
been places only of occasional use, m which the 
islander, upon a sudden alarm, hid his utensils, or 
Ins clothes, and perhaps sometimes his wife and 
children. 

This cave we entered, but could not proceed the 
whole length, and went away without knowing how 
far it was carried. For this omission we shall be 
blamed, as we peiliaps have blamed other travel- 
lers , but the day was rainy, and the giound was 
damp. We had with us neither spades nor pick- 
axes, and if love of ease surmounted our desire of 
knowledge, the offence has not the invidiousness of 
singularity 

Edifices, either standing or ruined, are the chief 
records of an illiterate nation In some part of 
this journey, at no great distance from our way, 
stood a shattered fortress, of which the learned, mi- 
nister, to whose communication we are much in- 
debted, gave us an account. 

. Those, said he, are the walls of a place of re- 
fuge, built m the time of James the Sixth, by 
Hugh Macdonald, who was next heir to the dignity 
and fortune of his chief Hugh, being so neai his 
wish, was impatient of delay ; and had art and in- 
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fluence sufficient to engage seveial gentlemen in a 
plot against the laird’s life. Something must be 
stipulated on both sides , for they would not dip 
their hands m blood merely for Hugh’s advance- 
ment. The compact was formally written, signed 
by the conspirators, and placed m the hands of one 
Macleod. 

It happened that Macleod had- sold some cattle 
to a drover, who not having ready money, gave him 
a bond for payment. The debt was discharged, 
and the bond re-demanded ; which Macleod, who 
could not read, intending to put into his hands, 
gave him the conspiracy. The drover, when he had 
lead the paper, delivered it privately to Macdonald, 
who being thus informed of his danger, called Ins 
friends together, and provided for his safety. Ho 
made a publick feast, and inviting Hugh Mac- 
donald and his confederates, placed each of them 
at the table between two men of known fidelity. 


The compact of conspiracy was then shown, and 
every man confronted with his own name. Mac- 
donald acted with great moderation. He upbraided 
Hugh both with disloyalty and ingratitude, hut 
told the lest, that he considered them as men de- 
luded and misinformed. Hugh was sworn to fide- 
lity, and dismissed with his companions; hut he 
was not generous enough to be reclaimed by len.t) , 
and finding no longer any countenance among the 
gentlemen, endeavoured to execute the same de- 
sign by meanei hands In this practice lie was de- 
tected, taken to Macdonald’s castle, and imprisonc 
m the dungeon. Wien he was hungry, they c 
down a plentiful meal of salted meat, and vhen. 
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aftei liis repast, he called foi drink, conveyed to 
him a covered cup, which, when he lifted the lid, 
he found empty. From that time they visited him 
no more, hut left him to perish m solitude and 
darkness 

We were then told of a cavern hy the sea-side, re- 
markable for the powerful reveiberation of sounds. 
After dinner we took a boat, to explore this curious 
cavity The boatmen, who seemed to he of a rank 
above that of common drudges, inquired who the 
strangers were, and being told we came one from 
Scotland, and the other from England, asked if the 
Englishman could recount a long genealogy. What 
answer was given them, the conversation being in 
Erse, I was not much inclined to examine. 

They expected no good event of the voyage , for 
one of them declared that he heard the cry of an 
English ghost This omen I was not told till after 
our return, and therefore cannot claim the dignity 
of despising it 

The sea was smooth. We never left the shore, 
and came without any disaster to the cavern, which 
we found rugged and misshapen, about one hundied 
and eighty feet long, thirty wide m the broadest' 
pait, and m the loftiest, as we guessed, about thirty 
high. It was now dry, but at high water the sea 
rises m it near six feet. Heie I saw what I had 
never seen before, limpets and muscles m their na- 
tural state. But, as a new testimony to the veracity 
of common fame, here was no echo to be heard 

We then walked through a natural arch in the 
rock, which might have pleased us by its novelty, 
had the stones, which encumbeied our feet, given us 
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leisure to considei it. We were shown the gummy 
seed of the kelp, that fastens itself to a stone, from 
which it grows into a strong stalk. 

In oui return, we found a little hoy upon the 
point of a rock, catching with his angle a supper 
foi the family. We lowed up to him, and bor- 
rowed lus rod, with which Mi. Boswell caught a 
cuddy. 

The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the 
philosophical name. It is not much bigger than a 
gudgeon, but is of great use m these islands, as it 
affords the lower people both food and oil foi their 
lamps. Cuddies are so abundant, at some times of 
the year, that they are caught like white bait in the 
Thames, only by dipping a basket and drawing it 
back. i 

If it weie always piaeticable to fish, these islands 
could never be in much danger from famine , but 
unhappily, in the winter, -when other provision fads, 
the seas are commonly too rough foi nets, or boats. 


TALISKER IN SKY 

FromUlmish our next stage was to Talisker,the 
house of colonel Macleod, an officer m the Butch 
service, who, m this time of universal peace, has 
for several years been permitted to be absent from 
his regiment Having been bred to physick, he is 
consequently a scholar, and his lady, by accom- 
panying him in his different places of residence, is 
become skilful m several languages. Talisker is the 
place beyond all that I have seen, from which t ie 
gay and the jovial seem utterly excluded , and where 
the hermit might expect to grow old m meditation, 
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find us a convenient passage. From this time was 
formed an acquaintance* which being begun by 
kindness, was accidentally continued by constraint, 
we derived much pleasure from it, and I hope have 
given him no reason to repent it. 

The weather was now almost one continued storm, 
and we were to snatch some happy intermission to 
be conveyed to Mull, the third island of the He- 
brides, lying about a degree south of Sky, whence 
we might easily find our way to Inch Kenneth, where 
Sir Allan Maclean resided, and afterward to Jona 

Foi this purpose, the most commodious station 
that we could take was Armidel, which Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald had now left to a gentleman who 
lived there as his factor or stewaid. 

In our way to Armidel was Conatachan, where we 
had already been, and to which therefoie we were 
veiy willing to return We staid, however, so long 
at Tahsker, that a great part of our journey was 
performed m the gloom of the evening. In travel- 
ling even thus almost without light through naked 
solitude, when there is a guide whose conduct may 
be trusted, a mind not naturally too much disposed 
to fear, may preserve some degree of cheerfulness , 
but what must be the solicitude of him who should 
be wandering, among the crags and hollows, be- 
nighted, ignorant, and alone ? 

The fictions of the Gothick romances weie not so 
remote from credibility as they are now thought* 
In the full prevalence of the feudal institution, when 
violence desolated the "world, and every baron live 
in a fortress, forests and castles were regularly suc- 
ceeded by each other, and the adventurer mig 
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very suddenly pass from the gloom of woods, or 
the ruggedness of moors, to seats of plenty, gaiety, 
and magnificence. "Whatever is imaged in the 
wildest tale, if giants, dragons, and enchantment 
he excepted, would be felt by him, who, wandering 
m the mountains without a guide, or upon the sea 
without a pilot, should he carried amidst lus terror 
and uncertainty, to the hospitality and elegance of 
Raasay or Dunvegan. 

To Coriataclian at last we came, and found our- 
selves welcomed as before. Here we staid two days, 
and made such inquiries as curiosity suggested. 
The house was filled with company, among whom 
Mr Maeplierson and his sister distinguished them- 
selves by then politeness and accomplishments. By 
him we were invited to Ostig, a house not far from 
Armidel, where we might easily hear of a boat, when 
the weather would suffer us to leave the island. 

OSTIQ IN SKY 

At Ostig, of which Mr Macpherson is minister, 
we were entertained for some days, then removed 
to Armidel, where we finished our observations on 
the island of Sky. 

As this island lies in the fifty-seventh degree, the 
air cannot be supposed to have much warmth. The 
long continuance of the sun above the horizon does 
indeed sometimes produce great heat in northern 
latitudes ; but this can only happen in sheltered 
places, wheie the atmosphere is to a certain degree 
stagnant, and the same mass of air continues to re- 
ceive for many hours the rays of the sun, and the 
vapours of the earth. Sky lies open on the west 
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and north to a vast extent of ocean, and is cooled 
in the summer by a perpetual ventilation, but by 
the same blasts is kept warm m winter. Their 
weather is not pleasing. Half the year is deluged 
with ram. From the autumnal to the vernal equi- 
nox, a diy day is hardly known, except when the 
showers are suspended by a tempest. Under such 
skies can be expected no gieat exuberance of vege- 
tation. Their winter overtakes their summei, and 
their haivest lies upon the ground drenched with 
rain. The autumn struggles haid to produce Some 
of our early fruits I gathered gooseberries in Sep- 
tember ; but they weie small, and the husk was 
thick. 

The wintei is seldom such as puts a full stop to 
the growth of plants, or reduces the cattle to live 
wholly on the surplusage of the summer. In the 
year seventy-one they had a seveie season, remem- 
bered by the name of the Black Spring, from which 
the island has not yet lecovered. The snow lay 
long upon the ground, a calamity hardly known 
before. Part of then cattle died for want, part 
were unseasonably sold to buy sustenance foi the 
owners , and, what I have not read or heard of be- 
fore, the kme that survived were so emaciated and 
dispirited, that they did not require the male at the 
usual time. * Many of the roe-bucks perished. 

The soil, as in other countries, has its diveisities. 

In some parts there is only a thin layer of earth spread 
upon a rock, which bears nothing but shoit brown 
heath, and perhaps is not generally capable of any 
better product. There are many bogs or mosses of 
greater 01 less extent, where the soil cannot be sup- 
posed to want depth, though it is too wet for the 
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plough But we did not observe' in these any 
aquatick plants The valleys and the mountains 
are alike darkened with heath. Some grass, how- 
ever, grows here and there, and some happier spots 
of earth are capable of tillage 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps rather 
feeble than unskilful Their chief manure is sea- 
weed, which, when they lay it to rot upon the field, 
gives them a better crop than those of theHighlands 
They heap sea-sliells upon the dunghill, which m 
time moulder into a fertilising substance When 
they find a vein of eaith where They cannot use it, 
they dig it up, and add it to the mould of a more 
commodious place 

Their corn grounds often lie m such intricacies 
among the crags, that there is no room foi the 
action of a team and plough The soil is then 
turned up by manual laboui, with an instrument 
called a crooked spade, of a form and weight which 
to me appeared very incommodious, and would 
perhaps he soon improved m a country where 
workmen could he easily found and easily paid 
It has a narrow blade of iron fixed to a long and 
heavy piece of wood, winch must have, about' a 
foot and a half above the iron, a knee or flexure 
with the angle downwards When the farmer en- 
counters a stone, which is the gieat impediment of 
Ins operations, he drives the blade under it, and 
bringing the knee 01 angle to the giound, has m 
the loug handle a very forcible lever 

According to the different mode of tillage, farms 
aie distinguished into longland and shoi tland Long 
vol vm 
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land is' that winch affoids room for a plough, and 
short land is turned up by the spade. 

The gram which they commit to the fui rows thus 
tediously foimed, is eithei oats or barley They do 
not sow barley without very copious manure, and then 
they expect from it ten 1 for one, an increase equal to 
that of better countries; but the culture is so operose 
that they content themselves commonly with oats ; 
and who can relate without compassion, that after all 
their diligence they are to expect only a triple in- 
crease 7 It is in vain to hope foi plenty, when a third 
part of the harvest must be reserved for seed. 

When their gi am is ainved at the state which they 
must consider as ripeness, they do not cut, but pull 
the barley * to the oats they apply the sickle Wheel 
carriages they have none, but make a frame of 
timber, which is drawn by one horse with the two 
-points behind pressing on the ground On tins 
they sometimes drag home their sheaves, but often 
convey them home in a kind of open panier, or 
frame of sticks upon the horse’s back. 

Of that which is obtained with so much difficulty, 
nothing surely ought to be wasted , yet then method 
of clearing then oats from the husk is by parching 
them mthe straw. Thus, with the genuine improvi- 
dence of savages, they destioy that foddei for want 
of winch their cattle may peiish. From this prac- 
tice they have two petty convemencies They dry 
the giain so that it is easily reduced to meal, and 
they escape the theft of the thresher The taste con- 
tracted from the fire by the oats, as by every other 
scorched substance, use must long ago have made 
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grateful .The oats that arc not parched must be 
dried m a kiln ■ . 

. The bains of Sky I never saw That which 
Macleod of Raasay had erected near his house was 
so contrived, because the harvest is seldom brought 
home dry, as by perpetual perflation to prevent 
the mow from heating 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their 
tables I did not observe that the common greens 
were wanting, and suppose, that by choosing an 
advantageous exposition, they can raise all the more 
hardy esculent plants Of vegetable fragrance or 
beauty they are not yet studious Few vows are 
made to Flora in the Hebrides. 

They gather a little hay, but the grass is mown 
late ; and is so often almost dry and again very wet, 
before it is housed, that it becomes a collection of 
withered stalks without taste or fiagrance , it must 
be eaten by cattle that have nothing else, but by 
most English faimers would be thrown away , 

In the islands I have not heard that any subter- 
raneous treasures have been discovered, though wliei e 
there are mountains, there are commonly minerals. 
One of the rocks m Col has a black icin, imagined 
to consist of the ore of lead , but it was nei er yet 
v opened or essayed In Sky a black mass was acci- 
dentally picked up, and brought into the house of the 
owner Of the land, who found himself strongly in- 
clined to think it a coal, but unhappily it did not 
burn m the chimney Common ores would be here of 
no great value; for what requires to be separated by 
fire, must, if it were found, be cairied away m its 

x 2 
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mmelal state, heie being no fuel foi the smelting- 
house or foige Perhaps by diligent search in tlnS 
world of stone,some valuable species of marble might 
be discovered But neither philosophical curiosity, 
nor commercial industry, have yet fixed then abode 
heie, where the importunity of immediate want, sup- 
plied but for the day, and craving on the morrow, 
has left lithe room foi excuisive knowledge, 01 the 
pleasing fancies of distant profit. 1 

They have lately found a manufactuie consider- 
ably lucrative Their locks abound with kelp, a 
sea-plant, of which the ashes are melted into glass. 
They burn kelp in great quantities, and then send 
it away m ships, which come legularly to pur- * 
chase them. This new souice of riches has raised 
the rents of many man time farms , but the tenants 
pay, like all other tenants, the additional lent with 
great unwillingness , because they consider the 
profits of the kelp as the mere product of per- 
sonal laboui, to which the landlord contubutes 
nothing However, as any man may be said to 
give when he gives the power of gaming, he has 
certainly as much right to profit fiom the price 
of kelp as of any thing else found or raised upon 
his ground 

This newtiade has excited a long and eager liti- 
gation between Macdonald and Macleod, for a ledge 
of rocks, which, till the value of kelp was 1 known, 
neithei of them desned the reputation of possessing- 

The cattle of Sky aie not so small as is com- 
monly believed Since they have sent their beeves 
m great numbers to southern marts, they have pro 
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bably taken more care of their breed. At stated 
times the annual growth of cattle is duven to a fair,* 
by a general drover, and with the money, which lie 
returns to the farmei, the lents aie paid 

The price regularly expected is from two to three 
pounds a head : there was once one sold for five 
pounds. They go from the islands very lean, and 
lire not offered to the butcher till they have been 
long fatted in English pastures. 

Of their black cattle some are without horns, called 
by the Scots humble cows, as we call a bee an humble 
bee, that wants a sting. Whether this difference be 
specifick, or accidental, though , we inquired with 
great diligence, we could not be informed. We are 
not veiy sure that the bull is ever without horns, 
though w e have been told that such bulls there are. 
What is produced by putting a homed and un- 
horned male and female together, no man has ever 
tried that thought the result worthy of observation. 

Their horses are, like their cows, of a moderate 
size I had no difficulty to mount myself cornmo- 
diously by the favour of the gentlemen I heard of 
very little cows in Barra, and very little horses an 
Rum, where peihaps no Care is taken to prevent, 
that diminution of size, which must always happen, 
where the greatei and the less copulate • pio- 
miscuously, and the young animal is restrained 
from growth by penury of sustenance 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, 
complying with every difference of cbmate and of 
soil The goats of the Hebrides aie like others, 
nor did I hear any thing of their sheep to be par- 
ticularly lemarked. 
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In tlie penury of these malignant regions, nothing 
is left that can be converted to food. The goats 
and the sheep are milked like the cows A single 
meal of a goat is a quart, and of a sheep a pint. 
Such at least was the account which I could ex- 
tract from those of whom I am not sure that they 


ever had inquired. 

The milk of goats is much thinner than that of 
cows, and that of sheep is much thicker. Sheep s 
milk is never eaten before it is boiled ; as it is thick, 
it must he very liberal of curd, and the people of 
St. Kilda form it into small cheeses 

The stags of the mountains aie less than those of 
our parks or forests, perhaps not bigger than our 
fallow deer Their flesh has no rankness, nor is 
inferiour m flavour to our common venison. The 
roebuck I neither saw nor tasted These are not 
countries for a regular chase. The deer are not 
driven with horns and hounds A sportsman, with 
his gun m Ins hand, watches the animal, and when 
he has wounded him, traces him by the blood 

They have a race of brmded greyhounds larger 
' and stronger than those with which we course hares, 
and those are the only dogs used by them for the 
chase. 


Man is by the use of fire-arms made so much an . 
overmatch for other animals, that m all countries, 
where they are in use, the wild part of the creation 
sensibly diminishes. There wall probably not be 
long either stags or roebucks in the islands A 
the beasts of chase would have been lost long ag° 


in countries well inhabited, had they not been pre 
served by laws for the pleasure of the uch 
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There arc in Sky neither rats nor mice, hut the 
weasel is so frequent, that lie is heart! in houses 
rattling behind chests or beds, ns rats in England 
They probably one to his predominance that they 
have no other \ermin , for since the great; rat 
took possession of this part of the w orld, scarce 
a ship can touch at any port, but some of bis 
race are left behind They have within these few 
years began to infest the isle of Col, where being 
left by some trading r csscl, they ha\e increased for 
want of weasels to oppose them. 

The inhabitants of Sky, and of the other islands, 
which I ba\e seen, arc commonly of the middle sta- 
ture, w ith few cr among them \ cry tall or i cry slioi t, 
than arc seen in England, or perhaps, as their num- 
bers arc small, the chances of any deviation from the 
common measure are ncccssaril} fen The tallest 
men that I saw arc among those of higher rank 
In regions of barrenness and scarcity, the human 
race is hindered in its growth by the same causes 
ns other animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty here as in other 
places, hut bloom and softness are not to he ex- 
pected among the lower classes, wdiose faces are 
exposed to the rudeness of the climate, and whose 
features are sometimes contracted by want, and 
sometimes hardened by the blasts Supreme 
beauty is seldom found in cottages or workshops, 
even where no real hardships are suffered. To 
expand the human face to its full perfection, it 
seems necessary that the mind should co-opeiate by 
placidness of content, 01 consciousness of superiority 
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Then strength is pioportionate to their size, but 
they are accustomed to run upon rough ground, and 
theiefore can with great agility skip ovei the bog, 
or clamber the mountain. Foi a campaign in' 
the wastes of America, soldiers better qualified 
could not have been found. Having little work to 
do, they are not willing, nor perhaps able, to endure 
a long continuance of manual laboui, and are there- 
fore considered as habitually idle 

Having never been supplied with those accommo- 
dations, which life extensively diversified with trades 
affords, they supply then wants by very insufficient 
shifts, and endure many mconveniencies, which alittle 
attention would easily relieve I have seen a lioise 
carrying home the haivest on a crate Undei his tail 
was a stick for a cruppei, held at the two ends by 
twists of straw. Hemp will giow m their islands, 

< and theiefore ropes may be had If they wanted 
hemp, they might make better cordage of rushes, or 
perhaps of nettles, than of straw. 

Then method of lifer neithei secures them pei- 
petual health, 1101 exposes them to any paiticular 
diseases. - There are physicians m the islands, who, 

I believe, all practise clnruigeiy, and all compound 
their own medicines. 

It is generally supposed, that life is longer in 
places where there are few oppoitunities of luxury, 
but I found no instance here of extraoidinary lon- 
gevity. A cottager grows old over his oaten cakes, 
like a citizen at a turtle feast. He is indeed seldom 
incommoded by corpulence. Poverty pieseives him 
from sinking undei the burden of himself, but 
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he escapes no other injury of time. Instances of 
long life are often related, which those who- hear 
them aie more willing to credit than examine. To 
be told that any man has attained a huhdred years, 
gives hope and comfort to him who stands trembling 
on the brink of his own climacterick i 

Length of life is distributed 'impartially to very 
different modes of life in very different climates ; and 
the mountains have no greater examples of age and 
health than the low lands, where I was introduced 
to two ladies of high quality, one of whom, in her 
ninety-fourth year, presided at her table with the 
full exercise of all her poweis; and the other has 
attained her eighty-fourth, without any diminution 
of liei vivacity, and with little reason to accuse time 
of depredations on her beauty, 

In the islands, as m most other places, the in- 
habitants are of different rank, and one does not 
encroach here upon another Where there is 
no commeice nor manufacture, he that is born 
poor can scarcely become rich, and if none are 
able to buy estates, he that is born to land cannot 
annihilate Ins family by selling it This was once 
the state of these countries Perhaps there is no 
example, till w'lthin acentuiy and ahalf, of anyfamily 
whose estate was alienated otherwise than by vio- 
lence or forfeiture Since money has been brought 
amongst' them, they have found, like others, the 
art of spending more than they receive , and I saw 
with grief the chief of a very ancient clan, whose 
island was condemned by law r to be sold for the 
satisfaction of his creditors , 
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The name of highest dignity is Laird, of which 
there are in the extensive isle of Sky only three, 
Macdonald, Macleod, and Mackmnon The laird is 
the oiigmal owner of the land, whose natural power 
must be very great, where no man lives hut by agn- 
culture ; and where the produce of the land is not 
conveyed through r the labyrinths of traffick, but 
s passes directly from the hand that gathers it to the 
mouth that eats it The laird has all those in his 
power that live upon his farms. Kings can, for the 
most part, only exalt or degrade. The laird at plea- 
sure can feed or starve, can give bread, or withhold it. 
This inherent power was yet strengthened by the 
kindness of consanguinity, and the reverence of pa- 
triarchal autlioritjr. The laird was the father of 
the clan, and his tenants commonly bore his name 
And to these principles of original command was 
added, for many ages, an exclusive right of legal 
jurisdiction. 

This multifarious and extensive obligation opc- 
lated with force scarcely credible. Every duty, 
moral or political, was absorbed m affection and 
adherence to the chief. Not many years have passed 
since the clans knew no law but the laird’s will. He 
told them to whom they should be fnends or ene- 
mies, what king they should obey, and what reli- 
gion they should profess. 

When the Scots first rose m arms against the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover, Lovat, the chief of 
the Erasers, was in exile for a rape. The Erasers 
were very numerous, and \ery zealous against the 
government A pardon was sent to Lovat He 
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came to the English camp, and the clan immediately 
deserted to him. 1 

Next in dignity to the land is the Tacksman ; a 
large taker or lease-holder of land, of which he 
keeps part as a domain m his own hand, and lets 
part to under-tenants The tacksman is necessarily 
a man capdble of securing to the laird the whole 
rent, and is commonly a collateral relation. These 
tacks, or subordinate possessions, were long con- 
sidered as hereditary, and the occupant was di- 
stinguished by the name of the place at which he 
resided. He held a middle station, by which the 
highest and the lowest oidcrs were connected He 
paid rent and reverence to the laird, and received 
them from the tenants This tenure still subsists, 
with its original operation, but not with the primi- 
tive stability. Since the islanders, no longer con- 
tent to live, have learned the desire of growing 
rich, an ancient dependent is m danger of giving 
Way to a higher bidder, at the expense of domestick 
dignity and hereditary powei. The stranger, whose 
money buys him preference, considers himself as 
paying for all that he has, and is indifferent about 
the laird’s honour or safety. The commodiousness 
of money is indeed great ; but there are some ad- 
vantages which money cannot buy, and which there- 
fore no wise man will by the love of money be 
tempted to forego 

I have found in the hither parts of Scotland, men 
not defective m judgment 01 general experience, 
who consider the tacksman as a useless burden of 
the ground, as a drone who lives upon the product 
of an estate, without the light of property, or the 
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then piofit to nothing, by underselling one another; 
and as no gi6at stock could have been m any hand, 
no sudden demand of large quantities could have 
been answered, and the builder must have stood 
still till the nailer could supply him 

According to these schemes, universal plenty is to 
begin and end in universal misery Hope and emu- 
lation will he utterly extinguished , and as all must 
obey the call of immediate necessity, nothing that 
requires extensive views, or provides for distant 
consequences, will ever be perfoimed 

To the southern inhabitants of Scotland, the state 
of the mountains and the islands is equally unknown 
with that of Borneo or Sumatia * of both they have 
only heard a little, and guess the rest They are 
strangers to the language and the manners, to the 
advantages and wants of the people, whose life they 
would model, and uliose e\ils they would lemedy. 

Nothing is less difficult than to procure one con- 
venience by the forfeiture of another A soldier may 
expedite his maich by throwing awaydns arms To 
banish the tacksman is easy, to make a country 
plentiful by diminishing the people, is an expedi- 
tious mode of husbandry , but that abundance, which 
there is nobody to enjoy, contributes little to human 
happiness. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so m every 
society the man of intelligence must direct the man 
of labour If the tacksmen be taken away, the 
Hebrides must in their present state be given up 
to giossness and ignorance, the tenant, for want of 
instruction, will be unskilful, and for want of ad- 
monition, will be negligent The laird, m these 
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wide estates, which often consist of islands remote 
from one another, cannot extend his personal in- 
fluence to all his tenants , and the stewaid having 
no dignity annexed to his character, can have httle 
authonty among men taught to pay reverence only 
to birth, and who regard the tacksman as their 
hereditary superior, nor can the steward have equal 
zeal for the prosperity of an estate profitable only 
to the laird, with the tacksman, who has the laird’s 
income involved m his own 

The only gentlemen m the islands are the lairds, 
the tacksmen, and the ministers, who frequently 
improve their livings by becoming farmeis, If the 
tacksmen be banished, who will be left to impart 
knowledge, or impress civility 7 The laird must 
always be at a distance from the greater part of 
Ins lands , and if he resides at all upon them, must 
drag his days in solitude, having no longei either a 
friend or a companion ; he will therefore depart to 
some more comfortable residence, and leave the 
tenants to the wisdom and, mercy of a factor 

Of tenants there aie different orders, as they have 
greater or less stock Land is sometimes leased to 
a small fellowship, who live m a cluster of huts, 
called a Tenant’s Town, and are bound jointly and 
separately for the payment of their lent These, 

I believe, employ m the care of their cattle and the 
labour of tillage, a kind of tenants yet lowei , who 
having a hut, with grass foi a certain number of 
cows and sheep, pay their rent by a stipulated 
quantity of labour. 

The condition of domestick servants, 01 the price 
of occasional laboui, I do not know with certainty 
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I was told that the maids have sheep, and are al- 
lowed to spin for their own clothing- ; perhaps they 
have no pecuniary wages, or none hut in very 
wealthy families The state of life, which has 
hitherto been purely pastoral, begins now to be a 
little vanegated with commerce ; but novelties en- 
ter by degrees, and till one mode has fully prevailed 
oi er the other, no settled notion can be formed. 

Such is the system of insular subordination, which, 
having little variety, cannot afford much delight in 
the view, nor long detain the mind m contempla- 
tion The inhabitants were for a long time perhaps 
not unhappy ; but tlieir content was a muddy mix- 
ture of pnde and ignorance, an indifference for 
pleasures which they did not lenow, a blind venera- 
tion for their chiefs, and a strong conviction of 
their on n importance 

Their pride has been crushed by the heavy hand 
of a vindictive conqueror, whose severities have 
been followed by laws, ulucli, though they cannot 
be called cruel, have produced much discontent, 
because they operate upon the surface of life, and 
make every eye bear witness to subjection To be 
compelled to a new dress has always been found 
painful 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their juris- 
diction, have already lost much of their influence ; 
and as they gradually degenerate from patriarchal 
rulers. to rapacious landlords, they will divest them- 
selves of the little that remains 

That dignity which they derived from an opinion 
of their military importance, the law, which dis- 
armed them, has abated An old gentleman, de- 
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lighting himself with the lecollection of bettei days, 
related, that forty yeais ago, a chieftain walked 
out attended by ten 01 twelve followers, with then 
aims Tattling That animating mbble lias now 
ceased. The chief has lost Ins formidable retinue, 
and the Highlander walks Ins heath unarmed and 
defenceless, with the peaceable submission of a 
French peasant, 01 English cottager 

Their ignoiance grows every day less, but their 
knowledge is yet of little othei use than to show 
them then wants They aie now m the penod of 
education, and feel the uneasiness of discipline, 
without yet perceiving the benefit of instruction 
The last law, by which the Highlanders ore de- 
puted of their arms, has operated with efficacy be- 
yond expectation Of foimei statutes made uith 
the same design, the execution had been feeble, and 
the effect inconsiderable Concealment was un- 


doubtedly practised, and peihnps often with com 
mvance There was tenderness or partiality on one 
side, and obstinacy on the other But the law, 
which followed the victory of Culloden, found the 
whole nation dejected and intimidated, informa- 
tions were given without danger and without fear, 
and the arms were collected with such ligour, that 


every house was despoiled of its defence 

To disarm pait of the Highlands, could gwe no 
reasonable occasion of complaint Every govern- 
ment must be allowed the power of taking away the 
weapon that is lifted against it But the loyal clans 
murmured, with some appearance of justice, that, 
after having defended the king, they vere for- 
bidden for the future to defend themselves, an 
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that the swoid should be forfeited, which had been 
legally emploj ed. Then case is undoubtedly hard, 
but m political regulations, good cannot be com- 
plete, it can only be predominant. 

Whether by disarming a people thus broken into 
several tribes, and thus 1 emote fiom the seat of 
powei, more good than evil has been produced, may 
dcseive inquiry. The supreme power m every com- 
munity has the right of debarring every individual, 
and every subordinate society, from self-defence, 
only because the supreme power is able to defend 
them , and therefore where the governoui cannot 
act, he must trust the subject to act for himself 
These islands might be wasted with fire and sword 
before their soveieign would know their distress 
A gang of robbers, such as has been lately found 
confederating themselves in the Highlands, might 
lay a wade legion under contribution The crew 
of a petty privateer might land on the Iaigest and 
most wealthy of the islands, and not without con- 
trol in cruelty and -waste It was observed by one 
of the chiefs of Sky, that fifty armed men might, 
without resistance, ravage the country Laws that 
place the subjects in such a state, contravene the 
first pnnciples of the compact of authority they 
exlact obedience, and yield no protection 

It affords a generous and manly pleasure to con- 
ceive a little nation gathering its fruits and tending 
its herds with feailess confidence, though it lies open 
on every side to invasion, where, in contempt of 
walls and trenches, every man sleeps secuiely with 
his sword beside him, where all on the first ap- 
proach of hostility came together at the call to 
VOL VIII y 
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battle, as at a summons to a festal show ; and com- 
mitting then cattle to tlie caie of those ivhom age 
or nature has disabled, engage the enemy with that 
competition for hazard and foi glory, which operate 
m men that fight under the eye of those, whose dis- 
like or kindness they hare always considered as the 
greatest enl or the greatest good 

This was, m the beginning of the present century, 
the state of the Highlands Every man was a sol- 
dier, who partook of national confidence, and in- 
terested himself m national honoui. To lose this 
spmt, is to lose what no small advantage will com- 
pensate 

It may likewise deserve to be inquired, whether a 
great nation ought to be totally commeicial’ whe- 
ther amidst the unceitamty of human affairs, too 
much attention to one mode of happiness may not 
endanger others 7 whether the pride of riches must 
not sometimes have recourse to the protection of 
courage 7 and whethei, if it he necessary to pre- 
serve in some part of the empire the military spirit, 
it can subsist more commodiously m any place, 
than in i emote and unprofitable piovinces, where it 
can commonly do little harm, and whence it may 
be called forth at any sudden exigence? 

It must ho v e\ er be confessed, that a man, w ho 
places honour only in successful violence, is a very 
troublesome and pernicious animal in time of peace, 
and that the martial character cannot prevail in a 
whole people, but by the diminution of all other vir- 
tues He that is accustomed to resolve all right into 
conquest, will lm\e very little tenderness or equity* 
All the friendship in such a life can be only a con- 
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federacy of invasion, or alliance of defence. The 
strong must flourish by force, and the weak subsist 
by stratagem 

Till the Highlanders lost their ferocity with their 
arms, they suffered from each other all that malig- 
nity could dictate, or precipitance could act. Every 
provocation nas revenged with blood, and no man 
that ventured into a numerous company, by what- 
ever occasion brought together, v> as sure of return- 
ing without a wound If they are now exposed to 
foreign hostilities, they may talk of the danger, but 
can seldom feel it. If they are no longer maitial, 
they are no longer quarrelsome. Misery is caused 
for the most part, not by a heavy crush of disaster, 
but by the corrosion of less visible evils, which 
canker enjoyment, and undermine security. The 
visit of an invader is necessarily rare, but domestick 
animosities allow no cessation 

The abolition of the local jurisdictions, which had 
for so many ages been exercised by the chiefs, has 
likewise its evil and its good The feudal constitu- 
tion naturally diffused itself into long laimfications 
of subordinate authority To this geneial temper 
of the government was added the peculiar form of 
the country, broken by mountains into many sub- 
divisions scarcely accessible but to the natn es, and 
guarded by passes, or perplexed with intricacies, 
through which national justice could not find its 
way 

The power of deciding controversies, and of pu- 
nishing offences, as some such power there must 
always be, was entrusted to the lairds of the country, 
to those whom the people considered as their na- 

, y 2 
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tural judges It cannot be supposed that a rugged 
proprietor of the locks, unprincipled and unen- 
lightened, was a nice resolver of entangled claims, 
or veiy exact m proportioning punishment to of- 
fences But the more he indulged his own will, 
the more he held his vassals m dependance. Pru- 
dence and innocence, without the favour of the 
chief, conferred no security; and crimes involved 
no danger, when the judge was resolute to acquit 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and 
virtue, the convenience of a domestick judicature 
was gieat No long journeys were necessary, nor 
artificial delays could be practised , the charactei, 
the alliances, and interests of the litigants were 
known to the court, and all false pretences were 
easily detected The sentence, when it was past, 
could not be evaded , the power of the laird super- 
seded foi mall ties, and justice could not be defeated 
by interest or stratagem. 

I doubt not but that since the regular judges 
have made then circuits through the whole country, 
right has been every where more wisely and more 
equally distributed , the complaint is, that litiga- 
tion is grown troublesome, and that the magistrates 
are too few, and therefore often too remote for 
general convenience 

Many of the smaller islands have no legal officer 
within them I once asked, if a crime should be 
committed, by what authority the offender could be 
seized? and was told, that the laird would' exeit 
his right , a light winch he must now usurp, but 
which surely necessity must vindicate, and which is 
theiefoie yet exercised m lower degrees, by some 
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of the proprietors, it hen legal processes cannot be 
obtained 

In all greater questions, lion ever, tlicie is non 
bappilj nn end to nil fear or hope from malice or 
from faiour The roads are secure in those places 
through which, forty )cars ago, no traiellcr could 
pass without a convoy* All trials of right by the 
sw ord are forgotten, and the mean ore in as little 
danger from the powerful as in other places. No 
scheme of policy has, in any country, )et brought 
the rich and poor on equal terms into courts of 
judicature. Perhaps experience, improving on ex- 
perience, may in time effect it 

Those who ha\e long enjoyed dignity and power 
ought not to lose it w ithout some equivalent There 
w as paid to the chiefs by the pubhek, in excli ango 
for their privileges, perhaps a sum greater than 
most of them had ever possessed, which excited a 
thirst for riches, of wlucb it show'ed them the use 
When the power of birth and station ceases, no 
hope remains but from the prevalence of money. 
Power and W'caltli supply the place of each other. 
Power confers the ability of gratifying our desire 
without the consent of others Wealth enables us 
to obtain the consent of others to our gratification. 
Power, simply considered, whatever it confers on 
one, must take from another. Wealth enables its 
owner to give to others, by taking only from him- 
self Power pleases the violent and proud . wealth 
dehghts the placid and the timorous Youth there- 
fore flies at power, and age grovels after riches 
v The chiefs, divested of their prerogatives, neces- 
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sarily turned their thoughts to the improvement of 
their levenues, and expect more rent, as they have 
less homage The tenant, who is far from per- 
ceiving that his condition is made better in the same 
proportion as that of his landlord is made worse, 
does not immediately see why his industry is to he 
taxed more heavily than before. He refuses to pay 
the demand, and is ejected , the ground is then let 
to a strangei, who perhaps brings a larger stock, 
but who, taking the land at its full price, treats 
with the laird upon equal terms, and considers Inm 
not as a chief but as a trafficker m land Thus 
the estate perhaps is improved, but the clan is 
broken. 

It seems to be the general opinion, that the rents 
have been raised with too much eagerness. Some 
regard must be paid to prejudice. Those who have 
hitheito paid but little, will not suddenly be per- 
suaded to pay much, though they can afford it As 
ground is gradually improved, and the value of 
money decreases, the rent may be raised without 
any diminution of the farmer’s profits ; yet it is 
necessary m these countries, where the ejection of 
a tenant is a greater evil than m more populous 
places, to consider not merely what the land will 
produce, but with what ability the inhabitant can 
cultivate it A certain stock can allow but a cer- 
tain payment , for if the land be doubled, and the 
stock remains the same, the tenant becomes no 
richer. The proprietors of the Highlands might 
perhaps often increase their income, by subdividing 
the farms, and allotting to every occupier only so 
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ninny acres ns he cnn profitably employ, but that 
they w ant people. 

There seems now, whatever be the cause, to be 
through a great part of the Highlands a general 
discontent. That adherence, which was lately pro- 
fessed by every man to the chief of Ins name, has 
now little prevalence , and he that cannot live as 
he desires at home, listens to the tale of fortunate 
islands, and happy regions, uhere every man may 
have land of his own, and eat the product of lus 
labour without a superiour 

Those who have obtained grants of American 
lands have, as is well known, invited settlers from 
all quarters of the globe , and among other places, 
where oppression might produce a wish for new 
habitations, their emissaries would not fail to try 
their persuasions m the isles of Scotland, where at 
the time when the clans were newly disunited 
from their chiefs, and exasperated by unprecedented 
exactions, it is no Wonder that they pi evailed 
Whether the mischiefs of emigration were imme- 
diately perceived may be justly questioned They 
who went first were probably such as could best 
be spared , but the accounts sent by the earliest 
adventurers, whether true or false, inclined many 
to follow them ; and whole neighbouihoods formed 
parties for removal , so that departure from their 
native country is no longer exde He that goes 
thus accompanied, carries with him all that makes 
life pleasant He sits down m a better climate, 
surrounded by his kindred and his friends they 
carry with them their language, their opinions, their 
popular songs, and hereditary meiriment they 
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change nothing hut the place of their abode ; and 
of that change they perceive the benefit 

This is the real effect of emigration, if those that 
go away together settle on the same spot, and pre- 
serve their ancient union But some relate that 
these adventurous visitants of unknown legions, 
after a voyage passed m dreams of plenty and feli- 
city, aie dispeised at last upon a sylvan wilderness, 
where their first years must be spent in toil, to 
' clear the ground which is afterwards to be tilled, 
and that the whole effect of their undertaking is 
only more fatigue and equal scarcity. 

Both accounts may be suspected. Those who are 
gone will endeavour by every art to draw others 
after them , for as their numbers are greater, they 
will piovide better for themselves When Nova 
Scotia was first peopled, I remember a letter, pub- 
lished under the character of a New Planter* who 
related how much the climate put him in mind of 
Italy Such intelligence the Hebndians probably 
receive from their transmarine correspondents But 
with equal temptations of interest, and perhaps 
with no greater niceness of veracity, the owners of 
the islands spread stories of American hardships to 
keep their people content at home 

Some method to stop this epidemick desire of 
wandering, which spreads its contagion from valley 
to valley, deserves to be sought with great diligence. 
In more fruitful countries, the removal of one, 
only makes room for the succession of another but 
in the Hebrides, the loss of an inhabitant leaves a 
lasting vacuity , for nobody born m any other parts 
of the world will choose this country for his re- 
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sidence ; and an island once depopulated will remain 
a desert, as long as tlie present facility of travel 
gives every one/ who is discontented and unsettled, 
the choice of his abode 

Let it be inquired, whether the first intention of 
those who' are fluttering on the wing, and collecting 
a flock that they may take their flight, be to attain 
good or to avoid evil If they are dissatisfied with 
that part of the globe, which their birth has allotted 
them, and resolve not to live without the pleasures 
of happier climates , if they long for blight suns, 
and calm skies, and flowery fields, and fragrant gar- 
dens, I know not by what eloquence they can be per- 
suaded, or by what offers they can be hired to stay. 

But if they are driven from their native country 
by positive evils, and disgusted by ill treatment, 
real or imaginary, it were fit to remove their 
grievances, and quiet their resentment; since, if they 
have been hitherto undutiful subjects, they will not 
much mend their principles by American conver- 
sation 

To allure them into the army it was thought 
' proper to indulge them m the continuance of their 
national dress. If this concession could have any 
effect, it might easily be made That dissimilitude 
of appearance, which was supposed to keep them 
distinct from the rest of the nation, might disincline 
them from coalescing with the Pensylvanians or 
people of Connecticut If the restitution of their 
arms will reconcile them to their country, let them 
have again those weapons, which will not be more 
mischievous at home than in the colomes. That 
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tliey may not fly from tlie increase of rent, I knOw 
not whether the general good does not require that 
the landlords he, for a time, restrained in their de- 
mands, and kept quiet by pensions proportionate to 
their loss 

To lnndei insurrection by driving away the people, 
and to govern peaceably, by having no subjects, is 
an expedient that argues no gieat piofundity of 
pohticks. To soften the obdurate, to convince the 
mistaken, to mollify the lesentful, are worthy of a 
statesman ; but it affords a legislator little self-ap- 
plause to consider, that where there was formerly 
an insurrection, there is now a wilderness. 

It has been a question often agitated without so- 
lution, why those northern regions are now so thinly 
peopled, which formerly overwhelmed with then 
armies the Roman empiie The question supposes 
what I believe is not tiue, that they had once more 
inhabitants than they could maintain, and overflowed 
only because they were full 

Tins is to estimate the manners of all countries 
and ages by our own Migration, while the state 
of life was unsettled, and there was little commu- 
nication of intelligence between distant places, was 
among the wilder nations of Europe capricious and 
casual An adventuious projector heard of a fertile 
coast unoccupied, and led out a colony; a chief of 
renown for brai ery, called the young men together, 
and led them out to try what fortune v ould present 
When Ccesar w as m Gaul, he found the Helvetians 
preparing to go they knew not whither, and put a 
stop to their motions They settled again m their 
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own country, where they were so far from wanting" 
room, that they had accumulated three years pro- 
vision for their maich 

The religion of the north was military ; if they 
could not find enemies, it was their duty to make 
them : they travelled m quest of danger, and wil- 
lingly took the chance of empire or death. If their 
troops were numerous, the countries from which they 
were collected are of vast extent, and without much 
exuberance of people great armies may be raised 
wlieie every man is a soldier. But their true numbers 
were never known. Those who were conquered 
by them are their lustorians, and shame may have 
excited them to say, that they were overwhelmed 
with multitudes To count is a modern practice, 
the ancient method was to guess; and when numbers 
are guessed, they are always magnified. 

Thus England lias for several years been filled 
with the achievements of seventy thousand High- 
landers employed m America. I have heard from an 
English officer, not much inclined to favour them, 
that their behaviour deserved a very high degree of 
military praise ; but their number has been much 
exaggerated. One of the ministers told me, that 
seventy thousand men could not have been found in 
all the Highlands, and that more than twelve thou- 
sand never took the field. Those that went to 
the American war, went to destruction. Of the old 
Highland regiment, consisting of twelve hundred, 
only seventy-six survived to see their country again 
The Gotluck swarms have at least been multiplied 
with equal liberality. That they bore no great “pro- 
portion to the inhabitants, m whose cou • 
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settled, is plain from the paucity of northern words 
now found m the provincial languages. Their coun- 
try was not deserted for want of room, because it was 
covered with forests of vast extent , and the first 
effect of plenitude of inhabitants is the destruction 
of wood. As the Europeans spread over America 
the lands are gradually laid naked. 

I would not be understood to say, that necessity 
had never any part m their expeditions A nation, 
whose agricultures scanty or unskilful, maybe dn ven 
out by famine. A nation of hunters may have ex- 
hausted their game I only affirm that the northern 
regions were not, when their irruptions subdued the 
Romans,overpeopleduith regard totlieirreal extent 
of territory, and power of fertility. In a country 
fully inhabited, however afterward laid waste, evi- 
dent marks will remain of its former populous- 
ness. But of Scandinavia and Germany, nothing 
is known but that as we trace their state upwards 
into antiguity, their woods were greater, and the.r 
cultivated ground was less 

That causes very different from want of room may 
produce a general disposition to seek another coun- 
try, is apparent from the present conductof the High- 
landers, nho are in some places read\ to threaten a 
total secession. The numbers which hai e already 
gone, though like other numbers they mai be mag- 
nified, are very great, and such as if thev bad gone 
together, and agreed upon any certain settlement, 
might baic founded an independent goiernment m 
the depths of the western continent. Xor are they 
only the lowest and most indigent, many men of con- 
siderable uealth ha\e taken with them their t r am 
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of labouiers and dependants , and if they continue 
the feudal scheme of polity, may establish new clans 
m the other hemisphere 

That the immediate motives of their desertion 
must be imputed to their landlords, may be reason- 
ably concluded, because some lairds of more pru- 
dence and less rapacity have kept their vassals un- 
dimimshed. From Raasay only one man had been 
seduced, and at Col there was no w ish to go away. 

The traveller who comes hither from more opu- 
lent countries, to speculate upon the remains of 
pastoral life, will not much wonder that a common 
Highlander has no stiong adherence to his native 
soil , foi of animal enjoyments, or of physical good, 
he leaves nothing that he may not find again where- 
soever he may be thrown 

The habitations of men m the Hebrides may be 
distinguished into huts and houses By a house, I 
mean a building with one story over another , by a 
hut, a dwelling with only one floor. The land, who 
formerly lived m a castle, now lives in a house; 
sometimes sufficiently neat, Imt seldom very spa- 
cious or splendid The tacksmen and the ministers 
have commonly houses. Wherever there is a house, 
the stranger finds a welcome, and to the other evils 
of exterminating tacksmen may be added the un- 
avoidable cessation of hospitality, or the devolution 
of too heavy a burden on the ministers 

Of the houses little can be said They are small, 
and by the necessity of accumulating stores, where 
there are so few opportunities of purchase, the rooms 
are very heterogeneously filled With want of clean- 
liness it were ingratitude to reproach them. The 
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servants having been bred upon the naked earth, 
think every floor clean, and the quick succession of 
guests, perhaps not always over-elegant, does not 
allow much time for adjusting their apartments. 

Huts aie of many gradations , from murky dens, 
to commodious dwellings 

The wall of a common hut is always built with- 
out mortar, by a skilful adaptation of loose stones 
Sometimes perhaps a double wall of stones is raised, 
and the intermediate space filled with earth. The 
air is thus completely excluded Some walls are, 
I think, formed of turfs, held together by a wattle, 
or texture of twigs Of the meanest huts, the first 
room is lighted by the entrance, and the second by 
the smoke-liole. The fire is usually made m the 
middle But there are huts, or dwellings, of only 
one story, inhabited by gentlemen, which have walls 
cemented with mortar, glass windows, and boaided 
floors. Of these all have chimneys, and some chim- 
neys have grates 

The house and the furniture are not always nicely 
suited We were driven once, by missing a passage, 
to the hut of a gentleman, where, after a very li- 
beral supper, when I was conducted to my chamber, 

I found an elegant bed of Indian cotton, spread 
with fine sheets The accommodation was flatter- 
ing , I undressed myself, and felt my feet m the 
mire The bed stood upon the bare earth, which 
a long course of ram had softened to a puddle. 

In pastoral countries the condition of the lowest 
rank of people is sufficiently wretched Among 
manufacturers, men that have no property may 
have art and industry, which make them necessary. 
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and therefore valuable. But where flocks and corn 
are the only u ealth, there are always more hands 
than work, and of that work there is little in which 
skill and dexterity can he much distinguished. He 
therefore who is born poor never can be neb The 
son meiely occupies the place of the father, and 
life knows nothing of progicssion or advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peasants. In e in 
miserable cabins, w'hicli afford them little more than 
shelter from the storms The boor of Norway is 
said to make all his own utensils In the Hebrides, 
whatever might be their ingenuity, the want of 
w ood leai es them no materials They are probably 
content with such accommodations as stones of dif- 
ferent forms and sizes can afford them 

Their food is not better than their lodging. They 
seldom taste the flesh of land ammals ; for here are 
no markets What each man eats is from his own 
stock. The great effect of money is to break pro- 
perty into small parts In towns, he that has a 
shilling may have a piece of meat , but where there 
is no commerce, no man can eat mutton but by 
killing a sheep. 

Fish m fair weather they need not want , but, I 
believe, man never lives long on fish, but by con- 
stiamt; he wall rather feed upon roots and berries. 

The only fuel of the islands is peat Their 
wood is all consumed, and coal they have not yet 
found Peat is dug out of the marshes, from the 
depth of one foot to that of six. That is accounted 
the best which is nearest the surface. It appears 
to be a mass of black earth held together by vege- 
table fibres I know not whether the earth be bi- 
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tummous, or whether the fibres be not the only 
combustible pait, which, by heating the interposed 
earth led-hot, make a burning mass The heat is 
not very stiong noi lasting The ashes are yel- 
lowish, and m a large quantity When they dig 
peat, they cut it into square pieces, and pile it up 
to dry beside the house In some places it has an 
offensive smell It is like wood charked for the 
smith The common method of making peat fires 
is by heaping it on the hearth , but it burns well 
m grates, and m the best houses is so used 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
where it has been cut , which, as it seems to be 
chiefly a vegetable substance, is not unlikely to be 
true, whether known or not to those who relate it. 

There are water mills m Sky and Raasay , but 
where they are too far distant, the house-wives grind 
their oats with a quein, or hand-mill, which con- 
sists of tu o stones, about a foot and a half in dia- 
meter , the lower is a little convex, to which the 
concavity of the upper must be fitted. In the mid- 
dle of the upper stone is a round hole, and on one 
side is a long handle The grinder sheds the corn 
gradually into the hole with one hand, and works 
the handle round with the other The corn slides 
down the convexity of the lower stoue, and by the 
motion of the upper is ground m its passage. 
These stones are found m Loehabar 

The islands afford few pleasures, except to the 
hardy sportsman, who can tread the moor and climb 
the mountain. The distance of one family from 
another, m a country where travelling has so much 
difficulty, makes frequent intercourse impracticable 
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Visits last several (lays, and arc commonly paid by 
ivnter, yet I nci er saw a boat furnished with benches, 
or made commodious by any addition to the hist 
fabrick. Comeniencies are not missed where the) 
never were enjoyed 

The solace w Inch the bagpipe can give, they have 
long enjoyed ; but among other changes, which the 
last revolution introduced, the use of the bagpipe 
begins to be forgotten Some of the chief families 
still entertain a piper, whose office w as anciently 
hereditary Mncrimmon was piper to Macleod, and 
Rankm to Maclean of Col 

The tunes of the bagpipe arc traditional There 
has been m Sky, beyond all time of memory, a col- 
lege of pipers, under the direction of Mncrimmon, 
n Inch is not quite extinct There was another in 
Mull, superintended by Rankin, which expired about 
sixteen years ago. To these colleges, while the 
pipe retained its honour, the students of musick re- 
paired for education I have had my dinner exhi- 
larated by the bagpipe, at Armidnle, at Dunvegan, 
and m Col. 

The general conversation of the islanders has 
nothing particular I did not meet with the inqui- 
sitiveness of which I have read, and suspect the 
judgment to have been rashly made A stranger 
of curiosity comes into a place where a strangei is 
seldom seen : he importunes the people with ques- 
tions, of which they cannot guess the motive, and 
gazes with surprise on things which they, having 
had them always before their eyes, do not suspect 
of any thmg wonderful He appears to them like 
some being of another world, and then thinks it 

vol vm z 
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peculiar that they take their turn to inquire whence 
he comes, and whither he is going. 

The islands were long unfurnished with instruc- 
tion for youth, and none but the sons of gentlemen 
could have any literature There are now paiochial 
schools, to which the loid of every manor' pays a 
ceitain stipend Heie the children aie taught to 
read, hut by the rule of their institution, they 
teach only English* so that the natives read a lan- 
guage which they may never use or understand 
If a parish, which often happens, contains several 
islands, the school being but m one, cannot assist 
the rest This is the state of Col, which, however, 
is more enlightened than some other places, foi 
the deficiency is supplied by a young gentleman, 
who, for his own improvement, tiavels every year 
on foot over the Highlands to the session at Aber- 
deen , and at his return, during the vacation, 
teaches to read and write m his native island. 

In Sky theie are two grammai -schools, where 
boarders aie taken to be legularly, educated The 
price of board is from three pounds, to four pounds 
ten shillings a year, and that of instruction is half- 
a-crown a quartei But the scholars are birds of 
passage, who live at school only m the summer , 
for in winter provisions cannot be made for any 
considerable number in one place This penodical 
dispersion impresses strongly the scarcity of these 
countries 

Havmg heard of no boarding-school for ladies 
nearer than Inverness, I suppose their education is 
generally domestick The elder daughters of the 
higher families are sent into the world, and may 
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'contribute by tlieir acquisitions to the improvement 
of the rest 

Women must here study to be either pleasing- or 
useful Their deficiencies are seldom supplied by 
very liberal fortunes. A hundred pounds is a poi tion 
beyond the hope of any but the laird’s daughter 
They do not indeed often give money with their 
daughters ; the question is. How many cows a 
young lady will bring her husband 7 A rich maiden 
has from ten to forty ; but two cows are a decent 
fortune for one who pretends to no distinction 
The religion of the islands is that of the kirk of 
Scotland The gentlemen with whom I conversed 
are all inclined to the English liturgy, but they 
are obliged to maintain, the established minister, 
and the country is too poor to afford payment to 
another, who must live wholly on the contribution 
of Ins audience 

They therefore all attend the worship of the kirk, 
as often as a visit from their minister, or the practi- 
cability of travelling, gives them opportunity , nor 
lia\ e they any reason to complain of insufficient 
pastors^ for I saw not one in the islands, whom I 
had reason to think either deficient m learning, or 
irregular in life , but found several with whom I 
could not converse without wishing, as my respect 
increased, that they had not been presbyterians 
The ancient rigour of puntanism is now lery 
much relaxed, though all are not yet equally en- 
lightened. I sometimes met with pie^udices suffi- 
ciently malignant, but they were prejudices of ig- 
norance The ministers m the islands had attained 

z 2 
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such knowledge as may justly be admired m men, 
who have no motive to study, hut generous curio- 
sity, or, what is still better, desire of usefulness , 
with such politeness as so narrow a cncle of con- 
verse could not have supplied, but to minds na- 
turally disposed to elegance 

Reason and truth will prevail at last The most 
learned of the Scottish doctors would now gladly 
admit a form of prayer, if the people wrnuld enduie 
it. The zeal or rage of congregations has its dif- 
ferent degrees In some parishes the Lord’s Prayer 
is suffered m others it is still rejected as a form ; 
and he that should make it part of his supplication 
would be Suspected of heretical pravity. 

The principle upon which extemporary prayer 
was ongmally introduced, is no longer admitted 
The minister formerly, in the effusion of his prayer, 
expected immediate, and perhaps perceptible in- 
spiration, and therefore thought it his duty not to 
think before what he should say. It is now uni- 
versally confessed, that men pray as they speak on 
other occasions, according to the general measure 
of their abilities and attainments Whatever each 
may think of a form pi escribed by another, he can- 
not but believe that he can himself compose by 
study and meditation a better prayer than will rise 
in his mind at a sudden call, and if he has any 
hope of supernatural help, why may he not as well 
receive it when he writes as when he speaks 7 
In the variety of mental powers, some must per- 
form extemporary prayer with much imperfection, 
and in the eagerness and rashness of contradictoiy 
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opinions, if publick liturgy be left to the private 
judgment of every mimstei, the congregation may 
often he offended or misled 

There is m Scotland, as among ourselves, a rest- 
less suspicion of popish machinations, and a clamour 
of numerous converts to the Romish religion The 
report is, I believe, in both parts of the island, 
equally false. The Romish religion is professed 
only m Egg and Canna, two small islands, into 
which the reformation never made its way. If any 
missionaries are busy m the Highlands, their zeal 
entitles them to respect, even fiom those who can- 
not think favourably of tlieir doctrine 

The political tenets of the islanders I was not 
curious to investigate, and they were not eager to 
obtrude Their conveisation is decent and inoffen- 
sive They disdain to drink foi their pnnciples, 
and there is no disaffection at their tables I never 
beard a health offered by a Highlander that might 
not have circulated with propriety within the pre- 
cincts of the king’s palace. 

Legal government has yet something of novelty 
to which they cannot perfectly conform The an- 
cient spirit that appealed only to the sword, is yet 
among them The tenant of Scalpa, an island be- 
longing to Macdonald, took no care to bring his 
rent , when the landlord talked of exacting pay- 
ment, he declared his resolution to keep his ground 
and drive all intiuders from the island, and con- 
tinued to feed his cattle as on his own land, till it 
became necessary for the sheriff to dislodge him by 
violence 
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The various kinds of supeistition which prevailed 
here, as in all other regions of ignorance, are by 
the diligence of the mimsteis almost extirpated 
- Of Biowny, mentioned by Martin, nothing has 
been heard for many years Browny was a sturdy 
fairy , who, if he was fed, and kindly treated, would, 
as they said, do a great deal of woik They now 
pay lnm no wages, and are content to labour for 
themselves. 

In Troda, within these three-and-tlnrty jears, 
milk was put every Saturday for Greogach, or the 
Old Man with the Long Beard Whether Greogach 
was courted as kind, or dreaded as terrible, whether 
they meant, by giving him the milk, to obtain good 
or avert evil, 1 was not informed The minister is 
now living by whom the practice was abolished 

They have still among them a great number of 
charms foi the cure of different diseases , they are 
all invocations, perhaps transmitted to them from 
the times of popery, which increasing knowledge 
will bring into disuse 

They have opinions, which cannot be ranked with 
superstition, because they legard only natural ef- 
fects They expect better crops of grain, by sow- 
ing their seed m the moon’s mciease. The moon 
has great influence m vulgar philosophy In my 
memory it was a precept annually given in one of 
the English almanacks, to kill hogs when the moon 
was increasing , and the bacon would pi ox e the bet- 
ter in boiling. 

We should have had little claim to the praise of 
curiosity, if we had npt endeavoured with particular 
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attention to examine the question of the Second 
Sight. Of an opinion received for centuries by a 
whole nation, and supposed to be confiimed through 
its whole descent by a series of successive facts, it 
is desirable that the truth should be established, or 
the fallacy detected. 

The Second Sight is an impression made either 
by the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon the 
mind, by which things distant or future are per- 
ceived, and seen as if they were present. A man 
on a journey far from home falls from Ins horse , 
another, who is perhaps at work about the house^ 
sees lum bleeding on the ground, commonly with a 
landscape of the place where the accident befalls 
lum Another seer, driving home his cattle, or 
wandering in idleness, or musing m the sunshine, 
is suddenly surprised by the appearance of a bridal 
ceremony, or funeral procession, and counts the 
mourners or attendants, of whom, if he knows them, 
he 1 elates the names, if he knows them not, he can 
describe the dresses Things distant are seen at 
the instant when they happen Of things future I 
know not that there is any rule for determining the 
time between the sight and the event 

This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be 
called, is neither voluntaiy nor constant Thfe ap- 
peal ances have no dependence upon choice; they 
cannot be summoned, detained, or recalled The 
impression is sudden, and the effect often painful 
By the term Second Sight, seems to be meant a 
mode of seeing, supei added to that which nature 
generally bestows In the Earse it is called Taisch , 
which signifies likewise a spectre, or a vision I 
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know not, nor is it likely that the Highlanders ever 
examined, whetliei by Taisch, used for Second’ 
Sight, they mean the power of seeing, 01 the thing 
seen. 

I do not find it to be true, as it is leported, that 1 
to the Second Sight nothing is presented but phan- 
toms of evil. Good seems to have the same pro- 
poition m those visionary scenes, as it obtains in 
real life . almost all remarkable events have evil 
for their basis ; and are eithei miseries incurred, or 
miseries escaped Our sense is so much stronger 
of what we suffer, than of what we enjoy, that the 
ideas of pam predominate m almost every rqmd. 
What is recollection but a revival of vexations, or 
history but a lecord of wars, treasons, and calami- 
ties ? Death, which is considered as the greatest 
evil, happens to all The greatest good, be it what 
it will, is the lot but of a part 

That they should often see death is to be ex- 
pected , because death is an event frequent and im- 
portant But they see likewise more pleasing in- 
cidents A gentleman told me, that when be had 
once gone far from his own island, one of his la- 
bouring servants predicted his return, and described 
the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home ; and which had been, without any 
previous design, occasionally given lnm 

Our desire of information was keen, and our in- 
quiry frequent Mr Boswell’s frankness and gaiety 
made every body communicative ; and we heard 
many tales of these airy shows, with more or less 
evidence and distinctness 

It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, that 
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the notion of the Second Sight is wearing away with 
other superstitions ; and that its reality is no longer 
supposed, but by the grossest people. How far its 
prevalence ever extended, or what ground it has lost, 
X know not. The islanders of all degrees, whether 
of rank or understanding, universally admit it, ex- 
cept the ministers, who universally deny it, and are 
suspected to deny it, in consequence of a system, 
against conviction. One of them honestly told me, 
that he came to Sky with a resolution not to be- 
lieve it 

Strong reasons for incredulity will readily occur. 
This faculty of seeing things out of sight is local, 
and commonly useless It is a breach of the com- 
mon order of things, without any visible reason or 
perceptible benefit It is ascribed only to a people 
very little enlightened , and among them, for the 
most part, to the mean and ignorant 

To the confidence of these objections it may be 
replied, that by presuming to determine what is fit, 
and what is beneficial, they presuppose more know- 
ledge of the universal system than man has attained; 
and therefore depend upon principles too compli- 
cated and extensive for our comprehension; and 
, that there can he no security in the consequence, 
when the premises are not understood ; that the 
Second Sight is only wonderful because it is rare, 
for, considered m itself, it involves no more difficulty 
than dreams, or perhaps than the regular exercise 
of the cogitative faculty , that a general opinion of 
communicative impulses, or visionary representa- 
tions, has pi evaded in all ages and all nations; 
that particular instances have been given, with such 
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evidence as neitlier Bacon nor Bayle has been able to 
resist ; that sudden impiessions, which the event has 
verified;, have been felt by more than own or publish 
them ; that the Second Sight of the Hebrides im- 
plies only the local frequency of a power "which is 
nowhere totally unknown ; and that where we are 
unable to decide by antecedent leason, we must be 
content to yield to the force of testimony. 

By pretension to Second Sight, no profit was ever 
sought or gained. It is an involuntary affection, m 
which neither hope nor fear are known to have any 
pait. Those who profess to feel it do not boast of 
it as a privilege, nor aie consideied by others as ad- 
vantageously distinguished They have no tempta- 
tion to feign , and their hearers have no motive to 
encourage the impostui e 

To talk with any of these seers is not easy There 
is one living in Sky, with whom we would have 
gladly conversed, but he was veiy gross and igno- 
rant, and knew no English. The proportion in 
these countries of the poor to the rich is such, that 
if we suppose the quality to be accidental, it can 
very rarely happen to a man of education , and yet 
on such men it has sometimes fallen. There is now 
a second sighted gentleman m the Highlands, who 
complains of the terrors to which he is exposed 
The foresight of the seers is not always presci- 
ence they are impressed with images, of which the 
event only shows them the meaning They tell what 
they have seen to others, who are at that time not 
more knowing than themselves, but may become at 
List i cry adequate witnesses, by companng the nar- 
rative with its verification 
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To collect sufficient testimonies for tlic satisfac- 
tion of the publick, or of ourselves, would have re- 
quired more time than we could bestow. There 
js, against it, the seeming analogy of things con- 
fusedly seen, and little understood , and for it, the 
indistinct cry of national persuasion, winch may be 
perhaps resolved at last into prejudice and tra- 
dition. I never could advance my curiosity to 
conviction; but came away at last only willing to 
believe. 

As there subsists no longer m the isinnds much of 
that peculiar and discriminate e form of life, of which 
the idea had delighted our imagination, we were 
willing to listen to such accounts of past times as 
would be given us. But we soon found what me- 
morials were to be expected from an illiterate people, 
whose whole time is a scries of distress , where every 
morning is labouring watli expedients for the even- 
ing; and where all mental pains or pleasure arose 
from the dread of w inter, the expectation of spring, 
the caprices of their chiefs, and the motions of the 
neighbouring clans , where there was neither shame 
from ignorance, nor pride in knowledge , neither 
curiosity to inquire, nor vanity to communicate. 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent pe- 
nury and daily difficulties , and in their houses were 
preserved w'hat accounts remained of past ages. But 
the chiefs were sometimes ignorant and careless, and 
sometimes kept busy by turbulence and conten- 
tion, and one generation of ignoiance effaces the 
whole series of unwritten history Books are faith- 
ful repositories, which may be a while neglected 
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or forgotten ; but when they are opened again, will 
again impart their instruction- memory, once in- 
terrupted, is not to be recalled. Written learmng 
is a fixed luminary, which, after the cloud that 
had hidden it is past away, is again bright m its 
proper station. Tradition is but a meteor, which, 
if once it falls, cannot be rekindled. . 

It seems to be umveisally supposed, that much of 
the local history was preserved by the baids, of 
whom one is said to have been retained by eveiy 
great family. After these bards were some of my 
fiist inquiries; and I received such answers, as for a 
while, made me please myself with my increase of 
knowledge , for I had not then learned how to esti- 
mate the nanation of a Highlander 

They said that a great family had a bard and a 
senachi, who were the poet and historian of the house; 
and an old gentleman told me that he remembered 
one of each Here was a dawn of intelligence Of 
men that had lived within memory, some certain 
knowledge might be attained. Though the office 
had ceased, its effects might contmue , the poems 
might be found, though there was no poet. 

Another conversation indeed informed me, that 
the same man was both bard and senachi. This 
variation discouraged me; but as the practice might 
be different in different times, or at the same time 
in different families, there was yet no reason for 
supposing that I must necessarily sit down m total 
ignorance 

Soon after I was told by a gentleman who is 
generally acknowledged the greatest master of 
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Hebridian antiquities, tliat there had indeed once 
been both bards and scnachies ; and that scnachi 
signified the man of tall, or of conversation , but that 
neither bard nor senacln had existed foi some cen- 
turies. I hai e no reason to suppose it exactly known 
at what time the custom ceased, nor did it probably 
cease m all houses at once. But whenever the prac- 
tice of recitation was disused, the works, whether 
poetical or Instoncal, perished with the authors; for 
in those times nothing had been written in the Earse 
language 

Whether the man of tall v, as an historian, whose 
office w as to tell truth, or a story-teller, bke those 
which were m the last century, and perhaps are now 
among the Irish, uhose trade was only to amuse, it 
now would be vain to inquire 

Most of the domestick offices were, I believe, 
hereditary, and probably the laureat of a clan was 
always the son of the last laureat The history of 
the race could no otliewise be communicated 01 
letamed; but i\liat genius could be expected m a 
poet by inheritance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither bards 
nor senachies could write or read ; but if they were 
ignorant, there was no danger of detection , they 
were believed by those whose vanity they flattered 

The recital of genealogies, winch has been consi- 
dered as very efficacious to the preservation of a true 
series of ancestry, was anciently made when the heir 
of the family came to manly age This practice has 
nevei subsisted, within time of memory, nor was 
much credit due to such rehearsers, who might ob- 
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trude fictitious pedigrees either to please their mas- 
ters, or to hide the deficiency of their own me- 
mories 

Where the chiefs of the Highlands have found the 
histones of their descent is difficult to tell, for no 
Earse genealogy was ever written In general this 
only is evident, that the principal house of a clan 
must be very ancient, and that those must have lived 
long m a place, of whom it is not known when they 
came thitliei 

Thus hopeless are all attempts to find any traces of 
Highland learning Nor are their primitive customs 
and ancient manner of life othei wise than very faintly 
and uncertainly remembeied by the present race 

The peculiarities which stnke the native of a com- 
mercial country proceeded in a great measure from 
the want of money To the seivants and depend- 
ents that were not domesticks, and, if an estimate be 
made from the capacity of any of their old houses 
which I have seen, their domesticks could have been 
but few, were appropriated certain portions of land 
for their support Macdonald has apiece of ground 
yet, called the Bards oi Senaclnes field. When a beef 
was killed for thehouse, particular parts were claimed 
as fees by the several officers or workmen What 
was the right of each I have not learned The head 
belonged to the smith, and the udder of a cow to 
the piper, the weaver had likewise his- particular 

part, and so many pieces followed these prescriptive 

claims, that the laird’s was at last but little 

The payment of rent in kind has been so long dis- 
used m England, that it is totally forgotten It v as 
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practised very lately m the Hebrides, and probably 
still continues not only at St ICilda, where money is 
not yet knou n, but m others of the smaller and re- 
moter islands It were peihaps to be desired, that 
no change in this particular should hai e been made. 
When the laud could only eat the produce of Ins 
lands, he was under the necessity of residing upon 
them ; and when the tenant could not convert his 
stock into more portable riches, he could nei er be 
tempted away from Ins farm, from the only place 
where he could be wealthy Money confounds sub- 
ordination, by overpowering the distinctions of rank 
and birth, and weakens authoiity, by supplying 
power of resistance, or expedients for escape. The 
feudal system is formed for a nation employed in 
agriculture, and has never long kept its hold where 
gold and silver have become common. 

Their arms were anciently the Glaymcn e, or great 
tuo-handed sword, and afterwards the two-edged 
. sword and target, or buckler, which was sustained on 
the left arm. In the midst of the target, which was 
made of vood, covered with leather, and studded 
with nails, a slender lance about two feet long was 
sometimes fixed, it was heavy and cumberous, and 
accordingly has for some time past been gradually 
laid aside Very few targets were at Culloden. The 
dirk, or broad dagger, I am afraid, was of more use 
in private quarrels than m battles The Lochaber 
ax is only a slight alteration of the old English bill 
After all that has been said of the force and ter- 
rour of the Highland sword, I could not find that the 
art of defence was any part of common education. 
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The gentlemen were perhaps sometimes skilful gla- 
diators, hut the common men had no other powers 
-than those of violence and corn age. Yet it is well 
known, that the onset of the Highlanders was veiy 
formidable As an army cannot consist of philoso- 
phers, a pamck is easily excited by any unwonted 
mode of annoyance New dangers are naturally 
magnified , and men accustomed only to exchange 
bullets at a distance, and rather to hear their enemies 
than see them, aie discouraged and amazed when 
they find themselves encountered hand to hand, and 
catch the gleam of steel flashing in then faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for many 
exeitions of personal courage, and sometimes foi 
single combats in the field , like those which occui 
so frequently m fabulous wars. At F alkirk, a gentle- 
man now living, rvas, I suppose after the retreat of 
the king’s troops, engaged at a distance from the 
rest with an Irish Dragoon. They w r ei e both skilful 
swordsmen, and the contest was not easily decided ; 
the dragoon at last had the advantage, and the 
Highlander called for quarter ; but quarter was 
lefused him, and the fight continued till he w 7 as 
reduced to defend himself upon his knee At that 
instant one of the Macleods came to his rescue , 
who, as it is said, offered quarter to the dragoon, 
but he thought lnmself obliged to i eject what he 
had before refused, and, as battle gives little time 
to deliberate, was immediately killed 

Funerals were foimerly solemnized by calling 
multitudes togetliei, and entertaining them at great, 
expense This emulation of useless cost has been 
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for some time discouraged, and at Inst in tlie isle of 
Sky is almost suppressed. 

Of the Earse language, as I understand nothing, 
I cannot say more than I lm\ e been told It is the 
rude speech of a barbarous people, who had few 
thoughts to express, and w ere content, as they con- 
ceived grossly, to be grossly understood Aftei 
what has been lately talked of Highland bards, and 
Highland genius, many will startle when they are 
told, that the Earse never w as a v ntten language , 
that there is not in the v orld an Earse manuscript 
a hundred years old , and that the sounds of the 
Highlanders were never expressed by letters, till 
some little books of piety were translated, and a 
metrical \ersion of the Psalms was made by the sy- 
nod of Argyle. Whoever therefore now writes m this 
language, spells according to his own perception of 
the sound, and his ow n idea of the pow T er of the 
letters. The Welsh and the Irish are cultivated 
tongues The Welsh, two hundred years ago, in- 
sulted their English neighbours for the instability 
of their orthography; while the Earse merely 
floated m the breath of the people, and could there- 
fore receive httle improvement. 

When a language begins to teem with books, it is 
tending to refinement ; as those who undertake to 
teach others must have undergone some labour in 
improving themselves, they set a proportionate value 
on their owm thoughts, and wish to enforce them by 
efficacious expressions, speech becomes embodied 
~ and permanent, different modes and phrases are 
compared, and the best obtains an establishment. 

VOL vnr A A 
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By degrees,, one age improves upon another Ex- 
actness is first obtained, and afterwaids elegance 
But diction, merely vocal, is always m its childhood 
As no man leaves his eloquence behind him, the new 
generations have all to learn There may possibly 
be books without a polished language, but there 
can be no polished language without books 

That the bards could not lead more than the rest 
of their countrymen, it is reasonable to suppose , be- 
cause, if they had read, they could probably have 
written , and how high their compositions may 
reasonably be rated, an inquirer may best judge by 
considermg what stores of imagery, what principles 
of ratiocination, what comprehension of knowledge, 
and what delicacy of elocution he has known any 
man attain who cannot lead The state of the 
bards was yet more hopeless. He that cannot read, 
may now converse with those that can , but the bard 
was a barbarian among barbarians, who, knowing 
nothing himself, lived with otheis that knew no more 
There has lately been in the islands one of these 
illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read at church, 
is said to have turned the sacred history into verse I 
beard pait of a dialogue, composed byhim,ti anslated 
by a young lady m Mull, and thought it had more 
meaning than I expected from a man totally unedu- 
cated , but he had some opportunities of know- 
ledge , he In ed among a learned people. After all 
that has been done for the instruction of the High- 
landers, the antipathy betu een their language and 
literature still continues , and no man that has 
learned only Earse is, at this time, able to read 
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The Earse has many dialects, and the words used 
in some islands are not always known m others. In 
literate nations, though the pronunciation, and 
sometimes the words of common speech, may differ, 
as now m England, compared with the south of 
Scotland, yet there is a written diction, which per- 
vades all dialects, and is understood in every pro- 
vince. But where the whole language is colloquial, 
he that has only one part never gets the rest, as he 
cannot get it but by change of residence 

In an unwritten speech, nothing that is not very 
short is transmitted from one generation to anothei . 
Eewhave opportunities of hearing along composition 
often enough to learn it, or have inclination to repeat 
it so often as is necessary to retain it ; and what is 
once forgotten is lost for ever. I believe there can- 
not be recovered, in the whole Earse language, five 
hundred lines of which there is any evidence to prove 
them a hundred years old Yet I hear that the father 
of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry, 
which he suppresses, because they are too good for 
the Enghsh 

* He that goes into the Highlands with a mind na- 
turally acquiescent, and a credulity eager for won- 
ders, may come back with an opinion very different 
from mine ; for the inhabitants, knowing the igno- 
rance of all strangers m their language and anti- 
quities, perhaps are not very scrupulous adherents 
to truth ; yet I do not say that they deliberately 
speak studied falsehood, or have a settled purpose 
to deceive They have inquired and considered 
little, and do not always feel their own ignorance 
They are not much accustomed to be interrogated 

a a *2 
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by others , and seem never to have thought upon 
interrogating themselves ; so that if they do not 
know what they tell to be true, they likewise do 
not distinctly perceive it to be false 

Mr. Boswell was very diligent m his inquiries , and 
the result of his investigations was, that the answer 
to the second question was commonly such as nulli- 
fied the answer to the first, 

' We were a while told, that they had an old transla- 
tion of the scriptures , and told it till it would appear 
obstinacy to inqun e again. Y et by continued accu- 
mulation of questions we found, that the translation 
meant, if any meaning there were, was nothing else 
than the Irish Bible. 

We heard of manuscripts that were, 01 that had 
been, m the hands of somebody's father, or giand- 
fathei ; but at last we had no reason to believe they 
were other than Lash Martin mentions lush, but 
never any Earse manusciipts, to be found in the 
islands in his time 

I suppose my opinion of the poems of Ossian is 
already discovered. I believe they never existed in 
any other form than that which we have seen The 
editor, oi author, never could show the original , nor 
can it be shown by any other to revenge reasonable 
incredulity, by refusing evidence, is a degree of inso- 
lence, with which the world is not yet acquainted , 
and stubborn audacity is the last refuge of guilt It 
would be easy to show it if he had it , but whence 
could it be had 7 It is too long to be remembered, 
and the language formerly had nothing written He 
has doubtless inserted names that circulate in popu- 
lar stones, and may have translated some wandering 
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ballads, if andean be found ; and the names, and snmb 
of the images, being recollected, make an inaccm'nle 
auditor imagine, by tlie help of Caledonian bigotry, 
that he has formerly heard the whole, 

I asked a very learned minister in Sky, who bad 
used all arts to make me believe the genuineness of 
the book, whether at last he believed it himself 1 ? 
but he would not answer He wished me to he de- 
ceived, for the honour of his country; but would 
not directly and formally deceive me. Yet has this 
man’s testimony been pubhckly produced, as of one 
that held Fmgal to be the v. ork of Oman, 

It is said that some men of integrity profess to have 
heard parts of it, but the}' all heard them v, hen t bey 
were hoys ; and it 'was ne T > er said that any of them 
could recite sir lines. They remember names, and 
perhaps some proverbial sentiments; and, having no 
distinct ideas, coin a resemblance without an ori- 
ginal . The persuasion of the Scots, houeim, 't 
far from universal; and in a ruestlon so capable oh 
proof why should doubt be s offered to continue? 
The editor has been heard to aay, that part of tie 
poem was received hr him, on the bazoo character. 
He has then found, by some peculiar fortune, co 
urrwntosn language, -written in a character -v-ioci 


the nrfhes probably never beheld, 

Ihave Tex supposed no imposture hoi in the uuh- 
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the consequence, and which flatters the author with 
his own ingenuity. The Scots have something to 
plead for their easy reception of an improbable 
fiction they are seduced by their fondness foi their 
supposed ancestors. A Scotchman must he a very 
sturdy moralist, who does not love Scotland better 
than truth , he will always love it better than in- 
quiry and if falsehood flatters his vanity, will not 
he very diligent to detect it Neither ought the 
English to he much influenced by Scotch authority ; 
for of the past and present state of the whole Earse 
nation, the Lowlanders aie at least as ignorant as 
ourselves To he ignorant is painful , hut it is 
dangerous to quiet our uneasiness by the delusive 
opiate of hasty persuasion 

But this is the age in which those who could not 
l ead, have been supposed to write , m which the 
giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited as 
realities If we know little of the ancient High- 
landers, let us not fill the vacuity with Ossian If 
we have not searched the Magellanick regions, let 
us however forbear to people them with Patagons. 

Having waited some days at Armidel,we were flat- 
tered at last with a wind that promised to convey us 
to Mull We went on board a boat that was taking 
m kelp, and left the isle of Sky behind us We were 
doomed to experience, like others, the danger of 
trusting to the wind, which blew against us, m a short 
time, with such violence, that we, being no seasoned 
sailors, were willing to call it a tempest I was sea- 
sick, and lay down Mr Boswell kept the deck The 
master knew not w ell whither to go , and our diffi- 
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culties might perhaps have filled a very pathetick 
page, had not Mr Maclean of Col, who, with every 
other qualification which insular life requires, is a 
very active and skilful mariner, piloted us safe into 
his own harbour. 


COL 

In the morning we found ourselves under the isle 
of Col, where we landed; and passed the first day 
and night with captain Maclean, a gentleman who 
has lived some time in the East Indies, but having 
dethroned no Nabob, is not too rich to settle m his 
own country 

Next day the wind was fair, and we might have 
had an easy passage to Mull ; but having, contra- 
rily to our own intention, landed upon a new island, 
we would not leave it wholly unexamined We 
therefore suffered the vessel to depart without us, 
and trusted the skies for another w md 

Mr. Maclean of Col, having a very numerous fa- 
mily, has, for some time past, resided at Aberdeen, 
that he may superintend their education, and leaves 
the young gentleman, our friend, to govern Ins do- 
minions, with the full power of a Highland chief. 
By the absence of the laird’s family, our enter- 
tainment was made more difficult, because the house 
was in a great degree disfurnished, but young Col’s 
kindness and activity suppbed all defects, and pro- 
cured us more than sufficient accommodation 
Here I first mounted a little Highland steed, 
and if there had been many spectators, should have 
been somewhat ashamed of my figure m the march. 
The horses of the islands, as of otliei barren coun- 
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tries, are very low they are indeed museulous and 
strong, beyond what their size gives leason for ex- 
pecting ; but a bulky man upon one of their backs 
makes a very disproportionate appeal ance 

From the habitation of captain Maclean we went 
to Grissipol, but called by the way on Mi Hector 
Maclean, the minister of Col, whom we found in a 
hut, that is, a house of only one floor, but with win- 
dows and chimney, and not inelegantly furnished, 
Mr. Maclean has the reputation of great learning 
he is seventy-seven years old, but not mfiim, with a 
look of venerable dignity, excelling what I remem- 
ber in any other man 

His conversation was not unsuitable to his ap- 
pearance I lost some of his good-will, by treating 
a heretical writer with more regard than, m his 
opinion, a heretick could deserve I honoured his 
orthodoxy, and did not much censure his asperity 
A man who has settled his opinions does not loYe 
to have the tranquillity of his conviction disturbed; 
and at seventy-seven it is time to be in earnest 

Mention was made of the Earse translation of 
the New Testament, which has been lately published, 
and of which the learned Mi Macqueen of Sky 
spoke with commendation , but Mr Maclean said, he 
did not use it, because he could make the text more 
intelligible to his auditors by an extemporary version 
From this I inferred that the language of the 
translation was not the language of the isle of Col. 

He has no pubhck edifice for the exercise of his 
ministry r and can officiate to no greater number 
than a room can contain , and the room of a hut is 
not very large This is all the opportunity of wor- 
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ship that is non granted to the inhabitants of the 
island, some of whom must tra\el thither peihaps 
ten miles. Tu o chapels were erected by their an- 
cestors, of v, Inch I saw the skeletons, which now 
* stand faithful witnesses of the triumph of Reforma- 
tion. 

The want of churches is not the only impedi- 
ment to piety tlieie is liken lse a want of ministers 
A parish often contains more islands than one ; and 
each island can lia\e the minister only in its own 
turn. At Raasay they had, I think, a right to ser- 
vice only every third Sunday All the provision 
made b} the present ecclesiastical constitution, for 
the inhabitants of about a hundred square miles, is 
a prayer and seimon m a little room, once in 
three weeks and even this parsimonious distribu- 
tion is at the mei cy of the weather and m those 
islands where the minister does not reside, it is im- 
possible to tell how many weeks or months may 
pass without any publick exercise of religion. 

GRISSIPOL IN COL 

After a short conversation with Mr Maclean, we 
went on to Gnssipol, a house and farm tenanted by 
Mr Macsweyn, -where I saw more of the ancient 
life of a Highlander than I had yet found Mrs. 
Macsweyn could speak no English, and had never 
seen any other places than the islands of Sky, Mull, 
and Col but she was hospitable and good-humoured, 
and spread her table with sufficient liberality We 
found tea here, as m every other place, but our 
spoons were of horn. 

The house of Grissipol stands by a biook very 
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clear and quick; which is, I suppose, one, of the 
most copious streams m the island This place was 
the scene of an action, much celebrated in the tra- 
ditional history of Col, but which probably no two 
relaters will tell alike. 

Some time, in the obscure ages, Macneil of Barra 
married the lady Maclean, who had the isle of Col 
for her jointure Whether Macneil detained Col, 
when the widow was dead, or whether she lived so 
long as to make her heirs impatient, is perhaps not 
now known The younger son, called John Gerves, 
or John the Giant, a man of great strength, who 
was then m Ireland, either for safety or for educa- 
tion, dreamed of recovering his inheritance, and 
getting some adventurers together, winch m those 
unsettled times was not hard to do, invaded Col 
He was driven away, but was not discouraged, and 
collecting new followers, m three years came again 
with fifty men. In his way he stopped at Arto- 
rimsh m Morvem, where his uncle was prisoner to 
Macleod, and was then with his enemies m a tent 
Maclean took with him only one servant, whom he 
ordered to stay at the outside , and where he should 
see the tent pressed outwards, to strike with his 
dirk , it being the intention of Maclean, as any man 
provoked him, to lay hands upon him, and push 
him hack He entered the tent alone, with his 
Locliaber axe m his hand, and struck such terrour 
into the whole assembly, that they dismissed Ins 
uncle 

When he landed at Col, he saw the sentinel, who 
kept watch towards the sea, running off to Gnssipol, 
to give Macneil, who was there with a hundred and 
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twenty men, an account of the invasion. He told 
Macgill, one of Ins followeis, that if he intercepted 
that dangerous intelligence, by catching the courier, 
he would give lnm certain lands in Mull. Upon 
this promise Macgill pursued the messenger, and 
either killed or stopped him ; and his posterity, till 
very lately, held the lands m Mull 1 

The alarm being thus prevented, he came unex- 
pectedly upon Macneil Chiefs were m those days 
never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A fight 
ensued, m which one of their followers is said to 
have given an extraordinary proof of activity, by 
hounding backwards over the brook of Grissipol 
Macneil being killed, and many of his clan destroyed, 
Maclean took possession of the island, which the 
Macneils attempted to conquer by another invasion, 
but were defeated and repulsed. 

Maclean, m his turn, invaded the estate of the 
Macneils, took the castle of Brecacig, and con- 
quered the isle of Barra, which he held for seven 
years, and then restored it to the heirs 

CASTLE OF COL 

From Grissipol Mr Maclean conducted us to Ius 
father’s seat , a neat new house, erected near the 
old castle, I think, by the last proprietor. Here 
we were allowed to take our station, and lived very 
commodiously, while we waited for moderate wea- 
ther and a fair wmd, which we did not so soon ob- 
tain, but we had time to get some information of 
the present state of Col, paitly by inquiry, and 
partly by occasional excursions 
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Col is computed to be thirteen miles m length, 
and three m breadth Both the ends are the pro- 
perty of the duke of Argyle, hut the middle belongs 
to Maclean, who is called Col, as the only laird 

Col is not properly rocky ; it is rather one con- 
tinued rock, of a surface much diversified with pro- 
tuberances, and covered with a thin layer of earth, 
which is often broken, and discovers the stone 
Such a soil is not foi plants that strike deep roots ; 
and perhaps in the whole island nothing has ever 
yet grown to the height of a table The unculti- 
vated parts are clothed with heath, among which 
industry has interspersed spots of grass and corn , 
but no attempt has been made to laise a tree 
Young Col, who has a very laudable desire of im- 
proving his patrimony, purposes some time to plant 
an orchard ; which, if it be sheltered by a wall, may 
perhaps succeed He has introduced the culture 
of turnips, of which he has a field, where the whole 
work was performed by his own hand His inten- 
tion is to provide food for his cattle in the winter 
This innovation was considered by Mr Macsweyn 
as the idle project of a young head, heated with 
English fancies , but he has now found that turnips 
will really grow, and that hungry sheep and cows 
will really eat them 

By such acquisitions as these, the Hebrides may 
in time rise above then annual distress Wherever 
heath will grow, there is reason to think something 
better may draw nourishment , and by trying the 
production of other places, plants will be found 
suitable to every soil 
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Col lias many lochs, some of which have trouts 
and eels, and others have never yet been stocked ; 
another proof of the negligence of the islanders, 
who might take fish m the inland waters when they 
cannot go to sea. 

Their quadrupeds are horses, cows, sheep, and 
goats They have neithei deer, hares, noi rabbits. 
They have no vermin, except rats, which have been 
lately brought thither by sea, as to other places ; 
and are free from serpents, frogs, and toads 

The harvest m Col, and m Lewus, is ripe sooner 
than in Sky, and the mnter in Col is never cold, but 
very tempestuous I know not that 1 ever heard 
the wind so loud in auy other place; and Mi. Bos- 
well observed that its noise was all its' own, for 
there were no trees to increase it 

Noise is not the worst effect of the tempests ; for 
they have thrown the sand from the shore over a 
considerable part of the land, and is said still to en- 
croach and destroy more and more pasture , but I 
am not of opinion, that by any surveys or land- 
marks its limits have been ever fixed, or its pro- 
gression ascertained If one man has confidence 
enough to say that it advances, nobody can bring 
any proof to support him m denying it. The reason 
why it is not spread to a greatei extent seems to 
be, that the wind and ram come almost together,, 
and that it is made close and heavy by the wet be- 
fore the storms can put it in motion So thick is 
the bed, and so small the particles, that if a traveller 
should be caught by a sudden gust m dry weather, 
he would find it very difficult to escape with hfe 
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For natural curiosities I was shown only two great 
masses of stone, which he loose upon the ground , 
one on the top of a lull, and the other at a small di- 
stance from the bottom They ceitamly were never 
put into their present places by human strength or 
skill ; and though an earthquake might have broken 
off the lower stone, and rolled it into the valley, no 
account can be given of the other, which lies on the 
hill, unless, which I forgot to examine, there be still 
near it some lugher rock, from which it might be 
torn. All nations have a tradition that their earliest 
ancestors were giants, and these stones are said to 
have been thrown up and down by a giant and his 
mistress. There are so many more important things, 
of which human knowledge can give no account, that 
it may be forgiven us, if we speculate no longer on 
two stones m Col 

This island is very populous About nme-and- 
twenty years ago, the fencible men of Col were 
reckoned one hundred and forty, which is the sixth 
of eight hundred and forty ; and probably some con- 
trived to be left out of the list. The minister told 
us, that a few years ago the inhabitants were eight 
hundred, between the ages of seven and of seventy. 
Round numbers are seldom exact. But m this case 
the authority is good, and the errour likely to be little 
If to the eight hundred be added what the laws of 
computation require, they will be increased to at 
least a thousand ; and if the dimensions of the 
country have been accurately related, every mile 
maintains more than twenty-five 

This proportion of habitation is greater than the 
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appeal ance of the country seems to admit; for 
wherever the eye wanders, it seems much uaste 
and little cultnation I am more inclined to ex- 
tend the land, of which no measure has ever been 
taken, than to dimmish the people, who have been 
really numbered Let it be supposed, that a com- 
puted mile contains a mile and a half, as was com- 
monly found true m the mensuration of the En- 
glish roads, and we shall then allot nearly twelve 
to a mile, which agrees much better with ocular 
observation 

Here, as in Sky, and other islands, are the laird, 
the tacksmen, and the under-tenants 

Mr. Maclean, the laird, has very extensive pos- 
sessions, being proprietor, not only of far the greater 
part of Col, but of the extensive island of Rum, and 
a i ery considerable territory in Mull. 

Rum is one of the larger islands, almost square, 
and therefore of great capacity in proportion to its 
sides By the usual method of estimating computed 
extent, it may contain more than a hundred and 
twenty square miles. 

It originally belonged to Clanronald, and was 
purchased by Col ; who, in some dispute about the 
bargain, made Clanronald prisoner, and kept him 
nine months m confinement. Its owner represents 
it as mountainous, rugged, and barren In the bills 
there are red deer The horses are very small, but 
of a breed eminent for beauty Col, not long ago, 
bought one of them from a tenant , who told him, 
that as be was of a shape uncommonly elegant, he 
could not sell lnm but at a high price ; and that 
whoever had him should pay a guinea and a half. 
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Tlieie are said to be m Barra a race of horses 
yet smallei, of which the highest is not above thirty- 
six inches 

The rent of Rum is not great. Mi Maclean 
declared that he should be very rich., if he could 
set his land at two-pence halfpenny an acre. The 
inhabitants are fifty-eight families, who continued 
papists for some time after the laird became a pro- 
testant Then adheience to their old religion was 
strengthened by the countenance of the land’s sis- 
ter, a zealous Romanist, till one Sunday, as they 
were going to mass under the conduct of their pa- 
troness, Maclean met them on the way, gave one 
of them a blow on the head with a yellow stick, I 
suppose a cane, for which the Earse had no name, 
and drove them to the knk, from which they have 
nevei since depai ted. Since the use of this method 
of conveision, the inhabitants of Egg and Canna, 
who continue papists, call the protestantism of Rum 
the religion of the Yellow Stick. 

The only popish islands are Egg and Canna. 
Egg is the principal island of a parish, in which, 
though he has no congi egation, the protestant mi- 
nister lesides. I have heard of nothing curious m 
it, but the cave m which a former geneiation of the 
islanders weie smothered by Macleod 

If we had travelled with more leisure, it had not 
been fit to have neglected the popish islands Po- 
pery is favourable to ceremony , and among ignorant 
nations, ceremony is the only preservative of tra- 
dition Since protestantism was extended to the 
savage paits of Scotland, it has perhaps been one 
of the chief labours of the ministers to abolish stated 
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observances, because they continued the remem- 
biance of the former religion. We therefoie, who 
came to hear old traditions, and see antiquated 
manners, should probably have found them amongst 
the papists 

Canna, the other popish island, belongs to Clan- 
ronald. It is said not to comprise more than 
twelve miles of land, and yet maintains as many 
inhabitants as Rum 

We were at Col undei the protection of the 
young laird, without any of the distresses which 
Mr Pennant, in a fit of simple credulity, seems to 
think almost worthy of an elegy by Ossian Wliere- 
ever we roved, we were pleased to see the reverence 
with which Ins subjects regarded lum He did not 
endeavour to dazzle them by any magnificence of 
dress his only distinction was a feather m his bon- 
net ; but as soon as he appeared, they forsook their 
woik and clustered about him he took them by the 
hand, and they seemed mutually delighted He has 
the proper disposition of a chieftain, and seems de- 
sirous to continue the customs of his house The 
bagpiper played regularly, when dinner ivas served, 
whose person and dress made a good appearance , 
and he brought no disgrace upon the family of Ran- 
kin, which has long supplied the lairds of Col with 
hereditary musick 

The tacksmen of Col seem to live with less dig- 
nity and convenience than those of Sky, where they 
had good houses, and tables not only plentiful, but 
delicate In Col only two houses pay the window- 
tax , for only two have si\ windows, which, I sup- 
pose, are the laird’s and Mr. Macsweyn’s 
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The rents have, till within seven years, been paid 
in kind, bnt the tenants findihg that cattle and corn 
varied m their price, desired for the futuie to give 
then landloi d money , which, not having yet arrived 
at the philosophy of commerce, they consider as 
being eveiy yeai of the same value - 

We were told of a paiticular mode of under- 
tenure. The tacksman admits some of his mfeiior 
neighbours to the cultivation of Ins grounds, on con- 
dition that pei forming all the work, and giving a 
third pait of the seed, they shall keep a certain nuin- 
bei of cows, sheep, and goats, and reap a third pait 
of the harvest. Thus by less than the tillage of 
two acres they pay the rent of one. 

There are tenants below the rank of tacksmen, 
that have got smaller tenants undei them , for in 
every place, where money is not the geneial equi- 
valent, there must be some whose labour is imme- 
diately paid by daily food 

A country that has no money, is by no means 
convenient for beggais, both because such countries 
are commonly poor, and because charity requires 
some trouble and some thought A penny is easily 
given upon the first impulse of compassion, or im- 
patience of importunity , but few will deliberately 
seaich their cupboards or their granaries to find 
out something to give A penny is likewise easily 
spent , but victuals, if they are unprepared, require 
house-room, and fire, and utensils, which the beggar 
knows not where to find 

Yet beggars there sometimes are, who wander 
from island to island. We had, in our passage to 
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Mull, the company of a woman and her child, who 
had exhausted the chanty of Col The arnval of 
a beggar on an island is accounted a simstrous event 
Every body considers that he shall ha\ e the less for 
what he gives away. Their alms, I believe, is ge- 
nerally oatmeal 

Near to Col is another island called Tir-eye, emi- 
nent for its fertility Though it has but half the 
extent of Rum, it is so well peopled, that there hai e 
appeared, not long ago, nine hundred and fourteen 
at a funeral. The plenty of this island enticed 
beggars to it, who seemed so burdensome to the 
inhabitants, that a formal compact was drawn up, 
by ulucli they obliged themselves to grant no more 
relief to casual wanderers, because they had among 
them an indigent woman of high birth, wlibm they 
considered as entitled to all that they could spare 
I have read the stipulation, u Inch w as indited with 
juridical formality, but was never made valid by 
regular subscription 

If the inhabitants of Col havebothmg to give, it 
is not that they are oppressed by their landlord* 
their leases seem to be very profitable. One farmer, 
who pays only seven pounds a year, has maintained 
seven daughters and three sons, of whom the eldest 
is educated at Aberdeen for the ministry ; and now, 
at every vacation, opens a school in Col 

Life is here, in some respects, improved beyond 
the condition of some other islands In Sky what 
is u anted can only be bought, as the arrival of some 
wandering pedlei may afford an opportunity ; but 
m Col there is a standing shop, and m Mull there 
are two A shop m the islands, as m other places of 

b b 2 
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little fi equentation, is a repositoiy of every thing 
requisite for common use Mr Boswell's journal 
was filled, and lie bought some paper in Col To 
a man that langes the streets of London, where he 
is tempted to contrive wants for the pleasure of sup- 
plying them, a shop affoids no image worthy of at- 
tention , but m an island, it turns the balance of ex- 
istence betw een good and evil To hvem perpetual 
v ant of little things, is a state not indeed of torture, 
but of constant vexation I have in Sky had some 
difficulty to find ink for a letter ; and if a woman 
breaks her needle, the u ork is at a stop 

As it is, the islanders ai e obliged to content them- 
selves w’ltli succedaneous means for many common 
purposes I have seen the chief man of a very wide 
district riding with a halter for a bridle, and govern- 
ing his hobby w ltli a wooden curb 

The people of Col, how ever, do not want dexte- 
nty to supply some of their necessities Several 
arts which make trades, and demand apprenticeships 
in great cities, aie here the practices of daily eco- 
nomy In every house candles are made, both 
moulded and dipped Their wicks are small shreds 
of linen cloth They all know r how* to extract from 
the cuddy oil for their lamps They all tan skins, 
and make brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky, w r e saw r many cotta- 
ges, but they very frequently stood single on the 
naked ground In Col, where the hills opened a 
place convenient foi habitation, we found a petty 
village, of which every hut had a little garden ad- 
joining , thus they made an appearance of social 
commerce and mutual offices, and of some attention 
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to convenience and future supply. There is not m 
the Western Islands any collection of buildings that 
can make pretensions to be called a town, .except m 
the isle of Lewis, which I have not seen. 

If Lewis is distinguished by a town. Col has also 
something peculiar The young laird has attempted 
what no islander perhaps ever thought on He has 
begun a road capable of a wheel-carnage He has 
earned it about a mile, and will continue it by an- 
nual elongation from Ins house to the harbour. 

Of taxes here is no reason for complaining , they 
are paid by a very easy composition The malt-tax 
for Col is twenty shillings Whisky is vei y plentiful . 
there are several stills in the island, and more is made 
than the inhabitants consume. 

The great business of insular policy is how to keep 
the people m their own country As the world has 
been let in upon them, they have heard of happier 
climates, and less arbitrary government , and if they 
are disgusted, have emissaries among them ready to 
offer them land and houses, as a reward for deserting 
their chief and clan Many have departed both from 
the main of Scotland, and from the islands , and all 
that go may be considered as subjects lost to the 
British crown , for a nation scattered m the bound- 
less regions of America resembles rays diverging 
from a focus All the rays remain, but the heat is 
gone Their power consisted in their concentration . 
when they are dispersed, they have no effect 

It may be thought that they are happier by the 
change ; but they are not happy as a nation, for they 
are a nation no longer. As they contribute not to 
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the prosperity of any community, they must want 
that security, that dignity, that happiness, whatever 
it he, which a prosperous community throws hack 
upon individuals 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet learned to be 
weary of their heath and locks, but attend their 
agriculture and their dairies, without listening to 
American seducements 

There aie some however who think that this emi- 
gration has raised terror disproportionate to its leal 
evil ; and that it is only a new mode of doing what 
was always done > The Highlands, they say, never 
maintained their natural inhabitants , but the people, 
when they found themselves too numerous, instead of 
extending cultivation, provided foi themselves by a 
more compendious method, and sought better fortune 
in other countries They did not indeed go away m 
collective bodies, but withdrew invisibly, a few at a 
time , but the whole number of fugitives was not less, 
and the difference between other times and this, is 
only the same as between evaporation and effusion. 

This is plausible, but I am afiaid it is not true. 
Those who went before, if they were not sensibly 
missed, as the argument supposes, must have gone 
either in less number, or in a manner less detri- 
mental, than at present , because formerly there was 
no complaint Those who then left the country 
were geneially the idle dependants on overburdened 
families, or men who had no property , and there- 
fore carried away only themselves In the present 
eagerness of emigration, families, and almost com- 
munities, go away together Those who ucre con- 
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sidcrcd ns prosperous nnd wealthy, sell their stock 
and carry awn} the money Once none w ent an ny 
hut the useless nnd poor , m some parts there is now 
reason to fear, that none lull stay hut those who are 
too poor to rcmoic tlieraseli es, and too useless to 
he remo\ cd at the cost of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge m Col 
than in other places, hut every where something 
ma} he gleaned. 

How ladies were portioned, when there lvas no 
money, it would he difficult for an Englishman to 
guess In lCl'9. Maclean, of Dronart, in Mull, mar- 
ried Ins sister Fingala to Maclean of Col, with a 
hundred and eighty kine, and stipulated, that if 
she became a widow, her jointure should he three 
hundred and sixty. I suppose some proportionate 
trnct of land w as appropriated to their pasturage. 

The disposition to pompous and expensive fu- 
nerals, which has at one time or other prevailed m 
most parts of the civilized world, is not yet sup- 
pressed m the islands, though some of the ancient 
solemnities are worn away, and singers are no longer 
hired to attend the procession Nineteen years ago, 
at the hurial of the laird of Col, were killed thirty 
cows, and about fifty sheep The number of the 
cows is positively told, and we must suppose otlidr 
victuals m like proportion 

Mr. Maclean informed us of an old game, of which 
he did not tell the original, hut which may perhaps 
he used in other places, where the leason of it is 
not yet forgot. At New-year’s eve, m the hall or 
castle of the laird, wheie, at festal seasons, there 
may he supposed a very numerous company, one man 
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dresses himself m a cow’s hide, upon which other men 
heat with sticks He luns with all this noise round 
the house, which all the company quits m a coun- 
terfeited fright the dooi is then shut At New- 
year’s eve there is no gieat pleasure to be had out of 
doors in the Hebrides They are sure soon to i ecover 
from their ten our enough to solicit for re-admission, 
which, for the honoui of poetry, is not to be ob- 
tained but by lepeatmg a verse, with which those 
that are knowing and provident take caie to be fur- 
nished , 

Very near the house of Maclean stands the castle 
of Col, which was the mansion of the laird, till the 
house was built It is built upon a rock, as Mr 
Boswell remarked, that it might not be mined It 
is very strong,, and having been not long uninha- 
bited, is yet in repan On the wall was, not long 
ago, a stone with an inscription, importing, that f 
any man of the clan o/'Maclomch shall appear before 
this castle, though he come at midnight, with a man's 
head in his hand, he shall there find safety and pi o- 
tection against all bat the Icing 

This is an old Highland treaty made upon a very 
memoiable occasion Maclean, the son of John 
Gerves, who recovered Col, and conqueied Barra, 
had obtained, it is said, fiom James the Second, a 
grant of the lands of Loclnel, forfeited, I suppose* 
by some offeuce against the state. 

Forfeited estates were not m those days quietly 
resigned , Maclean, therefore, ivent with an armed 
force to seize his new possessions, and I know not 
for what reason, took his wife with lnm The Ca- 
merons rose m defence of their chief, and a battle 
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was fought at the head of Loch Ness, near the place 
where Fort Augustus now stands, m which Lochiel 
obtained the victory, and Maclean, with his fol- 
lowers, was defeated and destroyed. 

■The lady fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
and being found pregnant was placed in the custody 
of Maclonich, one of a tribe or family branched from 
Cameron, with orders, if she brought a boy, to 
destroy him, if a girl, to spare her 

Maclomch’s wife, who was with child likewise, 
had a girl about the same time at which lady Ma- 
clean brought a boy , and Maclonich, with more 
generosity to liis captive, than fidelity to lus trust, 
contrned that the children should be changed 
Maclean being thus presen ed from death, m time 
recovered his original patnmony; and m gratitude 
to Ins friend, made his castle a place of refuge to any 
of the clan that should think himself in danger ; and 
as a proof of reciprocal confidence, Maclean took 
upon himself and his posterity the care of educating 
the heir of Maclonich 

This story, like all other traditions of the High- 
lands, is variously related; but though some cir- 
cumstances are uncertain, the pnncipal fact is true. 
Maclean undoubtedly owed his preservation to Mac- 
lomcli , for the treaty between the two families has 
been strictly obseived it did not sink into disuse 
and oblmon,but continued in its full force while the 
chieftains retained their power I have read a de- 
mand of protection, made not more than thirty-seven 
years ago, for one of the Maclomchs, named Ewen 
Camei on, who had been accessory to the death of 
Macmaitm, and had been banished by Lochiel, his 
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lord, for a certain term ; at the expiration of which 
he returned married from France: hut the Mac- 
martins, not satisfied with the punishment, when he 
attempted to settle, still threatened him with ven- 
geance. He therefore ashed, and obtained shelter 
in the isle of Col. 

The power of protection subsists no longer . but 
what the law permits is yet continued, and Maclean 
of Col now educates the heir of Maclonich 

There still remains in the islands, though it is pass-' 
ing fast away, the custom of fosterage A laird, a 
man of wealth and eminence, sends his child, either 
male or female, to a tacksman, or tenant, to be fos- 
tered It is not always his own tenant, but some 
distant friend, that obtains tlus honour ; for an honour 
such a trust is very reasonably thought The terms 
of fosterage seem to vary in difterent islands In 
Mull, the father sends with his child a certain num- 
ber of cows, to which the same number is added by 
the fosterer. The father appropriates a proportion- 
able extent of ground, without rent, for their pastur- 
age If every cow brings a calf, half belongs to the 
fosterer, and half to the child ; but if there be only 
one calf between two cows, it is the child’s, and when 
the child returns to the parents, it is accompanied 
by all the cows given, both by the father and by the 
fosterer, with half of the increase of the stock by 


propagation. These beasts are considered as a por- 
tion, and called Macalive cattle, of which the father 
has the produce, but is supposed not to have the 
full property, but to owe the same number to the 
child, as a portion to the daughter, or a stock for 
the son 
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Children continue with the fosterer perhaps six 
years, and cannot, where this is the practice, he con- 
sidered as burdensome. The fosterer, if he gives four 
cows, receives likewise four, and has, while the child 
continues with him, grass for eightwithout rent, with 
half the calves, and all the milk, for which he pays 
only four cows when he dismisses his dalt, for that_ 
is the name for a fostered child. 

Fosterage is, I believe, sometimes performed upon 
more liberal terms Our friend, the young laird of 
Col, was fostered by Macsweyn of Grissipol Mac- 
sweyn then lived a tenant to Sir James Macdonald 
in the isle of Sky , and therefore Col, whether he - 
sent him cattle or not, could grant him no land 
The dalt, however, at his return, brought back a 
considerable number of Macahve cattle, and of the 
friendship so formed there have been good effects 
When Macdonald raised his rents, Macsweyn was, 
bke other tenants, discontented, and, resigning his 
farm, removed from Sky to Col, and was established 
at Grissipol. 

These observations we made by favour of the con- 
trary wind that drove us to Col, an island not often 
visited; for there is not much to amuse curiosity, or 
to attract avarice. 

The ground has been hitherto, I believe, used chief- 
ly for pasturage. In a district, such as the eye can 
command, there is a general herdsman, who knows 
all the cattle of the neighbourhood, and whose sta- 
tion is upon a hill,' from which he surveys the Ion er 
grounds , and if one man’s cattle invade another’s 
grass, drives them back to their own borders. But 
other means of profit begin to be found , kelp is 
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gathered and burnt, and sloops are loaded with the 
concreted ashes Cultivation is likely to be im- 
proved by the skill and encouiagement of the pre- 
sent heir, and the inhabitants of those obscure 
valleys will paitake of the general progress of life. 

The rents of the parts which belong to the duke 
of Argyll, have been raised from fifty-five to one hun- 
dred and five pounds, whether from the land or the 
sea I cannot tell The bounties of the sea have lately 
J been so great, that a faim m Southuist has risen in 
ten years from a rent of thirty pounds to one 
liundied and eighty 

lie who lives m Col, and finds himself condemned 
to solitaiy meals, and incommunicable reflection, 
will find the usefulness of that middle order of 
tacksmen, which some who applaud their own 
wisdom are wishing to destroy Without intelli- 
gence man is not social, he is only gregarious , and 
little intelligence will there be, where all are con- 
strained to daily labour, and every mind must wait 
upon the hand 

After having listened for some days to the tempest, 
and wandered about the island till our curiosity was 
satisfied, we began to think about our departure 
To leave Col m October was not veiy easy We 
however found a sloop which lay on the coast to 
carry kelp , and for a price which we thought levied 
upon our necessities, the master agreed to carry us 
to Mull, whence we might readily pass back to 
Scotland 

MULL 

As we were to catch the first favourable breath, 
we spent the night not very elegantly nor pleasantly 
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in the tessel, and were landed next day at Tabor 
Morar, a port in Mull, w Inch appears to an unexpe- 
rienced eye formed for the security of ships ; for its 
mouth is closed by a small island, w hicli admits them 
through narrow channels into a basin sufficiently ca- 
pacious They are indeed safe from the sea,but there 
is a hollow between the mountains, through which 
the wind issues from the land with very mischievous 
violence 

There was no danger while we were there, and w’e 
found several other vessels at anchor, so that the port 
had a i ery commercial appearance 

The young laird of Col, w ho had determined not to 
let us lose Ins company, while there w'as any difficulty 
remaining, came over with us His influence soon 
appeared , for he procured us horses, and conducted 
us to the house of doctor Maclean, where w r e found 
very kind entertainment and \ ery pleasing conversa- 
tion iMics Maclean, who was born, and had been 
bred at Glasgow r , having removed with her father to 
Mull, added to other qualifications, a great know- 
ledge of the Earse language, which she had not 
learned in her childhood, but gained by study, and 
"was the only interpreter of Eaise poetry that I 
could ever find 

The isle of Mull is perhaps m extent the third of 
the Hebrides It is not broken by w aters, nor shot 
into promontories, but is a solid and compact mass, of 
breadth nearly equal to its length Of the dimensions 
of the larger islands, there is no know ledge approach- 
ing to exactness I am walling to estimate it as con- 
taining about three hundred square miles 

Mull had suffered like Sky by the black wintei of 
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seventy-one, in which, conti ary to all expenence, a 
continued fiost detained the snow eight weeks upon 
the ground Against a calamity never known, no 
provision had been made, and the people could only 
pine m helpless misery One tenant was mentioned, 
whose cattle perished to the value of three hundred 
pounds ; a loss which probably more than the life of 
man is necessary to repair In countries like these, 
the descriptions of famine become intelligible. 
Where by vigorous and artful cultivation of a soil 
naturally fertile, theie is commonly a superfluous 
giowth both of gram and grass, where the fields 
are crowded with cattle , and where every hand is 
able to attiact wealth from a distance, by making 
something that promotes ease, or gratifies vanity, a 
dear year produces only a compaiative want, which 
is rather seen than felt, and which terminates com- 
monly m no worse effect, than that of condemning 
the lower orders of the community to sacrifice a 
little luxury to convenience, or at most a little con- 
venience to necessity 

But where the climate is unkind, and the ground 
penurious, so that the most fruitful years produce 
only enough to maintain themselves , where life un- 
improved, and unadorned, fades mto something 
little more than naked existence, and every one is 
busy for himself, without any arts by which the 
pleasuie of otheis may be increased , if to the daily 
buiden of distress any additional weight be added, 
nothing lemams but to despair and die In Mull 
the disappointment of a harvest, or a murrain among 
the cattle, cuts off the legular provision , and they 
who have no manufactures can purchase no part of 
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the superflu'tics of other countries. The conse- 
quence of a had season is here not scared), but 
emptiness; and the) %\lio«e plcnt) was barely a 
supply of natural and present need, when that 
slender stalk fails must perish with hunger 

All travel has its ad\antages If the passenger 
\isits better countries, he may learn to improie his 
own, and if fortune carries him to worse, he may 
learn to enjoj it. 

Mr. Bosv ell’s cimosit) strongl) impelled him to 
survey Iona, or Icolmkill, which w as to the early ages 
the great school of theology, and is supposed to have 
been the place of sepulture for the ancient kings I, 
though less eager, did not oppose him 

That we might perform this expedition, it w as ne- 
cessary to tra\ erse a great part of Mull Wc passed 
a day at Dr Maclean’s, and could haie been well 
contented to stnj longer But Col provided us 
horses, and we pursued our journey This was a 
day of inconvenience, for the country is i er) rough, 
and my horse was but little Me trai elled man) 
hours through a track, black and barren, in which, 
howeicr, there were the reliques of humanity; for 
we found a ruined chapel in our wa) 

It is natural, m trai ersing this gloom of desolation, 
to inquire, whether something may not he done to 
give nature a more cheerful face, and whether those 
hills and moors that afford heath cannot with a little 
care and labour bear something better. The first 
thought that occurs is to cover them with trees, for 
that m many of these naked regions trees will grow, 
is evident, because stumps and roots are yet re- 
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mainmg; and the speculatist hastily proceeds to 
censure that negligence and laziness that has 
omitted for so long a time so easy an improvement 
To drop seeds into the ground, and attend their 
giowth, requires little labour and no skill. He 
who remembers that all the woods, by which the 
wants of man have been supplied from the Deluge 
till now, were self-sown, w ill not easily be per- 
suaded to think all the ait and preparation neces- 
sary, which the georgick w nters prescribe to 
planters Trees certainly have covered the earth 
with very little culture They wave their tops 
among the rocks of Norway, and might thrive as 
well m the Highlands and Hebrides 

But there is a frightful interval between the seed 
and timber He that calculates the growth of trees, 
has the unwelcome remembrance of the shortness 
of life driven hard upon him He knows that he is 
doing y hat will never benefit himself; and when be 
rejoices to see the stem rise, is disposed to repine that 
another shall cut it down 

Plantation is naturally the employment of a mmd 
unburdened with care, andiacant to futurity, satu- 
rated with present good, and at leisure to dern e 
gratification from the prospect of posterity. He 
that pines with hunger, is in little care how others 
shall be fed. The poor man is seldom studious to 
make his grandson rich It may be soon discoi ered, 
y hy in a place, yhich hardly supplies the craung^ 
of necessity, there has been little attention to the 
delights of fancy, and why distant comemence is 
unregarded, where the thoughts are turned with 
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incessant solicitude upon every possibility of imme- 
diate advantage 

Neither is U quite so easy to raise large woods, ns 
mn) be conccntd. Trees intended to produce tim- 
ber must be sown where they arc to grow ; and 
ground sown with trees must be kept useless for a 
long time, inclosed at an expense from w Inch many 
will be discouraged b\ the remoteness of the profit, 
and watched with that attention, which, m places 
where it is most needed, will neither be given nor 
bought. That it cannot he ploughed is cv ideal . and 
if cattle he snfiered to grare upon it, the) will de- 
vour the plants ns fast ns the) rise. Even m coarser 
countries, where herds and flocks nrc not fed, not 
onl) the deer and the wild goats will browse upon 
them, but the bare and rabbit will nibble them. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to believe, what I do not 
remember an) naturalist to have remarked, tlmt 
there was n time when the world was very tlnnly 
inhabited by beasts, as well ns men, and that the 
woods bad leisure to rise high before annuals bad 
bred numbers sufficient to intercept them. 

Sir James Macdonald, in part of the wastes of Ins 
territory, set or sow cd trees, to the number, ns I hnv e 
been told, of several millions, expecting, doubtless, 
that they would grow up into future navies and 
cities; but for want of inclostirc, and of tlmt care 
which is always necessary, and will hardly ever be 
taken, all bis cost and labour have been lost, and 
the ground is likely to continue an useless heath 
Having not any experience of a journey in Mull, 
vve had no doubt of reaching the sen by day-light, 
and therefore hnd not left Di Maclean’s very carl) . 
vol vnr c c 
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We travelled diligently enough, but found the coun- 
try, foi road theie was none, veiy difficult to pass 
We were always struggling with some obstruction 
or other, and oui vexation was not balanced by any 
giatification of the eye or mmd. We were now 
long enough acquainted with hills and heath to have 
lost the emotion that they once raised, whether 
pleasing or painful, and had our mmd employed 
only on our own fatigue. We were howevei sure, 
undei Cobs piotection, of escaping all real evils. 
Theie was no house in Mull to winch he could not 
introduce us He had intended to lodge us, for that 
night, with a gentleman that lived upon the coast, 
but discoveied on the way, that he then lay in bed 
without hope of life 

We resolved not to embarrass a family, m a time 
of so much sorrow, if any other expedient could be 
found ; and as the island of Ulva was over-against 
us, it was determined that we should pass the strait 
and have recouise to the land, who, hke the other 
gentlemen of the islands, was known to Col We 
expected to find a ferry-boat, but when at last we 
came to the water, the boat was gone 

We were now again at a stop. It was the six- 
teenth of October, a time when it is not convenient 
to sleep in the Hebrides without a cover, and there 
Was no house within our reach, but that which we 
had already declined. 


ULVA 

While we stood deliberating, we were happily 
espied fiom an Irish ship, that lay at anchor in the 
strait The master saw that we wanted a passage. 
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and with great civility sent us his boat, w liich quickly 
com eyed us to Ul\ a, where ive were v ery liberally 
entertained by Mr. Macquarry. 

To Ulva we came in the dark, and left it before 
noon the next day. A very exact description there- 
fore will not be expected. We were told, that it is 
an island of no great extent, rough and barren, in- 
habited by the Macquarrys; a clan not powerful nor 
numerous, but of antiquity, which most other fa- 
milies are content to reverence The name is sup- 
posed to be a depravation of some other , for the 
Earsc language does not afford it any etymology. 
Macquarry is proprietor both of Ulva and some 
adjacent islands, among which is Staffa, so lately 
raised to renow n by Mr Banks. 

When the islanders were reproached with their 
ignorance, or insensibihty of the wonders of Staffa, 
they had not much to reply. They had indeed con- 
sidered it little, because they had always seen it ; 
and none but philosophers, nor they always, are 
struck with wonder, otherwise than by novelty. 
How would it surprise an unenlightened plough- 
man, to hear a company of sober men, inquiring 
by what power the hand tosses a stone, or why the 
stone, when it is tossed, falls to the ground f 

Of the ancestors of Macquarry, who thus he hid 
m his unfrequented island, I have found memorials 
in all places where they could be expected. 

Inquiring after the reliques of former manners, 
I found that in Ulva, and, I think, no where else, is 
continued the payment of the mercheat mulierum ; 
a fine in old times due to the laird at a mairiage of a 
virgin. The original of this claim, as of our tenure 

c c 2 
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of borough English, is variously delivered. It is 
pleasant to find ancient customs in old families. 
Tins payment, like others, was, for want of money, 
made anciently m the produce of the land. 
Macquarry was used to demand a sheep, for which 
he now takes a crown, by that inattention to the 
uncertain pioportion between the value and the 
denomination of money, which has brought much 
disorder into Europe. A sheep has always the 
same power of supplying human wants, but a crown 
will bring at one time more, at another less 

Ulva was not neglected by the piety of ancient 
times ; it has still to show what was once a church. 

INCH KENNETH ’ 

In the morning we went agam into the boat, and 
were landed on Inch Kenneth, an island about a mile 
long, and perhaps half a mile broad, remarkable foi 
pleasantness and fertility. It is verdant and glassy, 
and fit both foi pasture and tillage , but it has no 
trees. Its only inhabitants were Sir Allan Maclean 
and two young ladies, his daughters, with their 
servants. 

Romance does notoften exhibit a scene that strikes 
the imagination more than this little desert m these 
depths of western obscurity, occupied not by a gross 
herdsman, or amphibious fisherman, but by a gentle- 
man and two ladies, of high birth, polished manners, 
and elegant conversation, who, m a habitation raised 
not very far above the ground, but furnished with 
unexpected neatness and convenience, practised all 
the kindness of hospitality, and refinement of 
courtesy 
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Sir Allan is the chieftain of the great clan of 
Maclean, winch is said to claim the second place 
among the Highland families, yielding only to 
Macdonald. Though by the misconduct of his an- 
cestors, most of the extensive territory, which would 
lia\e descended to him, has been alienated, he still 
retains much of the dignity and authority of Ins 
birth. When soldiers were lately wanting for the 
American war, application was made to Sir Allan, 
and he nominated a hundred men for the service, 
who obeyed the summons, and bore arms under his 
command. 

Ho had then, for some time, resided with the 
young ladies m Inch Kenneth, where he lives not 
only with plenty, but with elegance, having con- 
veyed to his cottage a collection of books, and what 
else is necessary to make Ins hours pleasant. 

When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan and 
the ladies, accompanied by Miss Macquarry, who 
had passed some time with them, and now returned 
to Ulva.with her father. 

We all walked together to the mansion, where we 
found one cottage for Sir Allan, dnd I think two more 
for the domesticks and the offices. We entered and 
w r anted little that palaces afford. Our room was 
neatly floored, and well lighted, and our dinner, 
which was dressed m one of the other huts, was 
plentiful and delicate. t 

In the afternoon Sir Allan reminded us, that the 
day was Sunday, which he never suffered to pass 
without some religious distinction, and invited us 
to partake m lus acts of domestick woislnp , which 
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I hope neither Mr. Boswell nor myself will he sus- 
pected of a disposition to refuse. The elder of the 
ladies read the English service. 

Inch Kenneth was once a seminary of eccle- 
siasticks, subordinate, I suppose, to IcolmlnlL Sir 
Allan had a mind to trace the foundation of the 
college, hut neither I nor Mr. Boswell, who bends 
a keener eye on vacancy , were able to perceive them. 

Our attention, however, was sufficiently engaged 
by a venerable chapel, which stands yet entire, except 
that the roof is gone. It is ab out sixty feet m length, 
and thirty in breadth. On one side of the altar is a 
bas-relief of the blessed Virgin, and by it lies a little 
bell ; which, though cracked, and without a clapper, 
has remained there for ages, guarded only by the 
venerableness of the place. The ground round 
the chapel is covered with grave-stones of chiefs 
and ladies; and still continues to be a place of 
sepulture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper prelude to Icolmkill. It 
was not without some mournful emotion that we con- 
templated the ruins of religious structures, and the 
monuments of the dead. 

On the next day we took a more distinct view of 
the place, and went with the boat to see oysters in the 
bed, out of which the boat-men forced up as many as 
were wanted. Even Inch Kenneth has a subordinate 
island, named Sandiland, I suppose in contempt, 
where we landed, and found a rock, with a surface of 
perhaps four acres, of which one is naked stone, 
another spread with sand and shells, some of which I 
picked up for their glossy beauty, and tuo covered 
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with a little earth and grass, on w Inch Sir Allan has a 
few sheep I doubt not but when there was a col- 
lege at Inch Kenneth, there was a hermitage upon 
Sandiland. 

Having wandeied over those extensive plains, we 
committed ourselves again to the winds and waters ; 
and after a voyage of about ten minutes, in which 
we met with nothing very observable, weie again 
safe upon dry ground. 

We told Sir Allan our desire of visiting Icolmkill, 
and entreated him to give us Ins protection, and Ins 
company. He thought proper to hesitate a little ; 
but the ladies hinted, that as they knew he would not 
finally refuse, he w ould do better if he pieserved the 
grace of ready compliance. He took their advice, 
and promised to carry us on the morrow in Ms 
boat. 

We passed the remaining part of the day in such 
amusements as were in our power. Sir Allan related 
the American campaign, and at evening one of the la- 
dies played on her harpsichord, while Col and Mr 
Boswell danced a Scottish reel with the other 

We could have been easily persuaded to a longer 
stay upon Inch Kenneth, but life will not be allpassed 
m delight. The session at Edinburgh was approach- 
ing, from which Mr. Boswell could not be absent 
> In the morning our boatwas ready it was high and 
strong. Sir Allan victualled it for the day, and pro- 
vided able rowers We now parted from the young 
laird of Col, who had treated us with so much kind- 
ness, and concluded his favouis by consigning us to 
Sir Allan Heie w r e had the last embrace of this 
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amiable man, who, while these pages were preparing 
to attest his virtues, perished in the passage between 
Ulva and Inch Kenneth 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was well 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to which 
he would show us the way. We had been disap- 
pointed already by one cave, and were not much ele- 
vated by the expectation of another. 

It was yet better to see it, and we stopped at some 
rocks on the coast of Mull. The mouth is fortified 
by vast fragments of stone, over which we made our 
way, neither very nimbly, nor very securely. The 
place, however, well repaid our trouble. The bot- 
tom, as far as the flood rushes m, was encumbered 
with large pebbles, but as we advanced was spread 
over with smooth sand The breadth is about 
forty-five feet: the roof rises m an arch, almost 
regular, to a height which we could not measure ; 
but I think it about thirty feet 

This part of our curiosity was nearly frustrated ; 
for though we went to see a cave, and knew that 
caves are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did 
not discover our omission till we were wakened by 
our wants. Sir Allan then sent one of the boatmen 
into the country, who soon returned with one little 
candle We were thus enabled to go forward, but 
could not venture far Having passed inward from 
the sea to a great depth, we found on the right band 
a narrow passage, perhaps not more than six feet 
wide, obstructed by great stones, over which we 
climbed, and came into a second cave m breadth 
tventy-five feet The air m this apartment was 
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very warm, but not oppressive, nor loaded with 
vapours Our light shou ed no tokens of a feculent 
or corrupted atmosphere. Here was a square stone, 
called, as we are told, Fingal’s table 

If we had been provided with torches, we should 
have proceeded in our search, though we had already 
gone as far as any former adventurer, except some 
who are reported never to have returned ; and mea- 
suring our way back, wefound it more than a hundred 
and sixty yards, the eleventh part of a mile. 

Our measures were not critically exact, having 
been made with a walking pole, such as it is con- 
venient to carry in these rocky countries, of which 
I guessed the length by standing against it. In this 
there could be no great error, nor do I much doubt 
but the Highlander, whom we employed, reported 
the number right More nicety however is better, 
and no man should travel unprovided with instru- 
ments for taking heights and distances. 

There is yet another cause of error not aluays 
easily surmounted, though more dangerous to the 
veracity of itinerary narratives, than imperfect 
mensuration. An observer deeply impressed by any 
remarkable spectacle, does not suppose that the 
traces will soon vanish from his mind, and having 
commonly no great convenience for writing, defers 
the description to a time of more leisure and better 

accommodation. 

He who has not made the experiment, or who is 
not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy from 
himself, will scarcely believe bow much a few hours 
take from certainty of knowledge, and distinctness of 
imagery ; how the succession of objects will he 
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broken, how separate parts will be confused, and. 
bow many particular features and discriminations 
will be compressed and conglobated into one gross 
and general idea. 

'To this dilatory notation must be imputed the 
false relations of travellers, where there is no imagi- 
nable motive to deceive. They trusted to memory 
what cannot be trusted safely but to the eye, and told 
by guess what a few hours before they had known 
with certainty. Thus it was that Wheeler and Spon 
described with irreconcilable contrariety things 
which they surveyed together, and which both un- 
doubtedly designed to show as they saw them 

When we had satisfied our curiosity in the cave, 
so far as our penury of light permitted us, we clam- 
bered again to our boats, and proceeded along the 
coast of Mull to a headland, called Atun, remarkable 
for the columnar form of the rocks, which rise m a 
series of pilasters, with a degree of regularity, which 
Sir Allan thinks not less worthy of cunosit}" than 
the shore of StafFa 

Not long after we came to another ranee of black 
rocks, which had the appearance of broken pilasters, 
set one behind another to a great depth This place 
was chosen by Sir Allan for our dinner. We were 
easily accommodated with seats, for the stones were 
of all heights, and refreshed ourselves and our boat- 
men, who could have no other rest till we were at 
Icolmldll. 

The evenmg was now approaching, and we were 
yet at a considerable distance from the end of our ex- 
pedition We could therefore stop no more to make 
remarks in the w a} , but set for v> ard with some degree 
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of eagerness The day soon failed us, and the moon 
presented ai cry solemn and pleasing scene. The sky 
was clear, so that the eye commanded a wide circle : 
the sea was neither still nor turbulent; the wind 
neither silent nor loud. We were never far from 
one coast or another, on which, if the weather had 
become violent, we could have found shelter, and 
therefore contemplated at ease the region through 
which we glided m the tranquillity of the night, and 
saw now a rock and now an island grow gradually 
conspicuous and gradually obscure I committed 
the fault which I have just been censuring, in 
neglecting, as we passed, to note the senes of this 
placid navigation 

We were very near an island, called Nun’s Island, 
perhaps from an ancient convent Here is said to 
have been dug the stone which was used in the build- 
ings of Icolmkill Whether it is now inhabited we 
could not stay to inquire 

At last we came to Icolmkill, but found no conve- 
nience for landing. Our boat could not be forced 
very near the dry gi ound, and our Highlanders car- 
ried us over the water. 

We were now treading that illustrious island, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings 
of religion. To abstract the mind from all local 
emotion would be impossible if it weie ehdea- 
voured, and would be foolish if it were possible 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses , whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, advances us in 
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the dignity of thinking beings Far from me and 
from my friends be such frigid philosophy, as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or vir- 
tue. That man is little to be envied, whose patriot- 
ism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona. 

We came too late to visit monuments . some care 
was necessary for ourselves. Whatever was m the 
island. Sir Allan could demand, for the inhabitants 
were Macleans, but having little they could not 
give us much He went to the headman of the 
island, whom fame, but fame delights in amplifying, 
represents as worth no less than fifty pounds He 
was perhaps proud enough of Ins guests, but ill 
prepared for our entertainment ; however, lie soon 
produced more provision than men not luxurious 
require Our lodging was next to be provided 
W e found a barn well stocked with hay, and made 
our beds as soft as we could. 

In the morning we rose and surveyed the place 
The churches of the two convents are both standing, 
though unroofed They were built of unhewn stone, 
but solid, and not inelegant I brought away rude 
measures of the buildings, such as I cannot much 
trust myself, inaccurately taken, and '•obscurely 
noted Mr. Pennant’s delineations, which are 
doubtless exact, have made my unskilful description 
less necessary. 

The episcopal church consists of two parts, sepa- 
rated by the belfry, and built at diffeien’t times The 
original church had, like others, the altar at one end. 
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nnd tower at the other ; but ns it grew too small, 
another building of equal dimension u as added, 
and the tower then was necessarily m the middle. g 

That these edifices are of different ages seems 
evident. The arch of the first church is Roman, 
being part of a circle , that of the additional build- 
ing is pointed, and therefore Gotlnck or Sarace- 
mcal ; the tower is firm, and w ants only to be floored 
and covered. 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the monks, 
there are some walls remaining, but nothing ap- 
proaching to a complete apartment. 

The bottom of the church is so encumbered with 
mud and rubbish, that we could make no discoveries 
of curious inscriptions, and what there are have been 
already published The place is said to be known 
where the black stones lie concealed, on which the 
old Highland chiefs, when they made contracts and 
alliances, used to* take the oath, which w T as consi- 
dered as more sacred than any other obhgation, and 
wlucli could not be violated without the blackest 
infamy. In those days of violence nnd rapine, it 
was of great importance to impress upon savage 
minds the sanctity of an oath, by some particular 
and extraordinary circumstances They would not 
have recourse to the black stones, upon small or 
common occasions, and when they had established 
their faith by this tremendous sanction, inconstancy 
and treachery were no longer feared 

The chapel of the nunnery is now used by the in- 
habitants as a kmd of general cow-house, and the 
bottom is consequently too mny for examination. 
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Some of the stones which covered the later abbesses 
have inscriptions, which might yet be read, if the 
chapel were cleansed. The roof of this, as of all 
the other buildings, is totally destroyed, not only 
because timber quickly decays when it is neglected, 
but because in an island utterly destitute of wood, 
it was wanted for use, and was consequently the 
first plunder of needy rapacity. 

The chancel of the nuns’ chapel is covered with 
an arch of stone, to which time has done no injury ; 
and a small apartment communicating with the 
choir, on the north side, like the chaptcr-liouse m 
cathedrals, roofed with stone in the same manner, 
is likewise entire. 

In one of the churches was a marble altar, whioh 
the superstition of the inhabitants has destroyed. 
Their opinion was, that a fragment of this stone 
was a defence against shipwrecks, fire, and miscar- 
riages In one corner of the church the basin for 
holy water is yet unbroken. 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very lately, 
regarded with such reverence, that only women were 
buried m it. These reliques of veneration always 
produce some mournful pleasure. I could have for- 
gn en a great injury more easily than the violation 
of this imaginary sanctity. 

South of the chapel stand the walls of a large 
room, which was probably the hall, or refectory of 
the nunnery. This apartment is capable of repair 
Of the rest of the convent there are only fragments 

Besides the two principal churches, there ore, I 
think, five chapels yet standing, and three more re* 
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membered. There are also crosses, of which two 
bear the names of St John and St Matthew. 

A large space of ground about these consecrated 
edifices is covered with grave stones, few of which 
have any inscription He that surveys it, attended 
by an insular antiquary, may be told where the kings 
of many nations are buried, and if he loves to sooth 
his imagination with the thoughts that naturally 
rise m places where the great and the powerful he 
mingled with the dust, let him listen m submissive 
silence ; for if he asks any questions, his delight is 
at an end 

i Iona has long enjoyed, without any very credible 
attestation, the honour of being reputed the ceme- 
tery of the Scottish kings. It is not unlikely, that, 
when the opinion of local sanctity was prevalent, 
the chieftains of the isles, and perhaps some of the 
Norwegian or Irish princes, were reposited in this 
venerable mclosure But by whom the subterraneous 
vaults are peopled is now utterly unknown. The 
graves are very numerous, and some of them un- 
doubtedly contain the remains of men, who did not 
expect to be so soon forgotten. 

Not far from this awful ground may be traced the 
garden of the monastery : the fishponds are yet dis- 
cernible, and the aqueduct which supplied them is 
still in use. 

There remains a broken building, which is called 
the Bishop’s House, I know not by what authority. 
It was once the residence of some man above the 
common rank, for it has two stories and a chimney. 
We were shown a chimney at the other end, which 
was only a niche, without perforation, but so much 
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does antiquarian credulity, or patnotick vanity pie- 
vail, that it was not much more safe to trust the eye 
of our mstiucter than the memory. 

Theie is m the island one house more, and only 
one, that has a chimney , we entered it, and found 
it neither wanting lepair nor inhabitants, hut to the 
faimers, who now possess it, the chimney is of no 
great value ; for their fire was made on the floor, 
in the middle of the room, and notwithstanding the 
dignity of their mansion, they invoiced, like their 
neighbours, m the comforts of smoke 

It is observed, that ecclesiastical colleges are 
always in the most pleasant and fruitful places. 
While the world allowed the monks their choice, it 
is surely no dishonour that they chose well This 
island is remarkably fruitful The village near the 
churches is said to contain seventy families, which, 
at five m a family, is more than a hundred inha- 
bitants to a mile. There are perhaps otliei villages, 
yet both corn and cattle aie annually exported 
But the fruitfulness of Iona is now its whole pro- 
sperity. The inhabitants are remarkably gross, and 
remarkably neglected I know not if they are vi- 
sited by any minister The island, which was once 
the metropolis of learning and piety, has now no 
school for education, nor temple for worship, only 
two inhabitants that can speak English, and not 
one that can write or read 

The people are of the clan of Maclean , and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the reverence 
due to their chieftain One of them being sharply 
reprehended by him, for not sending him some rum. 
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declared after his departme, m Mr Boswell’s pre- 
sence, that he had no design of disappointing him, 
“ for/’ said he, “I would cut my bones for him , and 
if he had sent hi s dog for it, he should hare had it ” 

When we were to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great distance from the water, but no 
sooner did we wish it afloat, than the islanders ga- 
thered round it, and, by the union of many hands, 
pushed it down the beach ; every man who could 
contribute his help seemed to think himself happy 
, in the opportunity of being, for a moment, useful 
to Ins chief. 

We now left those illustrious rums, by which Mr. 
Boswell was much affected, nor would l willingly 
be thought to have looked upon them without some 
emotion Perhaps, in the revolutions of the world, 
Iona may be sometime again the instructress of 
the western regions. 

It was no long voyage to Mull, where, undei Sir 
Allan’s protection, we landed m the evening, and 
were entertained for the night by Mr Maclean, a 
minister that lives upon the coast, whose elegance 
of conversation, and strength of judgment. Would 
make him conspicuous m places of greater celebnty 
Next day we dined with Di Maclean, another phy- 
siciari, and then travelled on to the house of a very 
powerful laird, Maclean of Lochbuy , for m this 
country every man’s name is Maclean 

Where races are thus numerous, and thus com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is addressed 
by his name The laird of D unvegan is called Mac- 
leod, but other gentlemen of the same family are de- 
nominated by the places where they reside, as Raasay 

VOL VIII d n 
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or Talisker. The distinction of the meanei people 
is made by then Christian names. In consequence 
of this practice, the late laird of Macfarlane, an 
eminent genealogist, considered himself as disre- 
spectfully treated, if the common addition was ap- 
plied to him Mr Macfarlane, said he, may with 
equal propriety be said to many ; but I, and I only, 
am Macfarlane 

Our afternoon journey was through a country of 
such gloomy desolation, that Mr. Boswell thought 
no part of the Highlands equally terrifick, yet we 
came without any difficulty, at evening, to Lochbuy, 
where we found a true Highland laird, rough and 
haughty, and tenacious of his dignity , who, hear- 
ing my name, inquired whether I was of the John- 
stones of Glencoe, or of Ardnamuichan ? 

Lochbuy has, like the other insular chieftains, 
quitted the castle that sheltered his ancestois, and 
lives near it, in a mansion not very spacious or 
splendid I have seen no houses m the islands much 
to be envied for convenience or magnificence, yet 
they bear testimony to the pi ogress of aits and ci- 
vility, as they show that rapine and surprise are no 
longer dreaded, and are much more commodious 
than the ancient forti esses 

The castles of the Hebrides, many of which are 
standing, and many ruined, were always built upon 
points of land, on the margin of the sea For the 
choice of this situation there must have been some 
general reason, which the change of manners lias 
left m obscurity. They w ere of no use in the days 
of piracy, os defences of the coast, for it was 
equally accessible in other places Had they been 
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sea-marks or light-houses, they would have been of 
more use to the invader than the natives, vho could 
want no such directions on their own waters for a 
watch-tower, a cottage on a lull would have heen 
hettei, as it would have commanded a wider view 
If they be considered merely as places of retreat, 
the situation seems not well chosen , for the laird of 
an island is safest from foreign enemies m the cen- 
tie on the coast he might be more suddenly sur- 
prised than in the inland parts , and the invaders, 
if their enterprise miscarried, might more easily re- 
treat Some convenience, however, whatever it was, 
their position on the shore afforded , for umfoimity 
of practice seldom continues long without good 
reason 

A castle in the islands is only a single tower of 
three or four stones, of which the walls are some- 
times eight or nine feet thick, with narrow windows, 
and close winding stairs of stone > The top rises in 
a cone, or pyiamid of stone, encompassed by bat- 
tlements The intei mediate floors are sometimes 
flames of timber, as m common houses, and some- 
times arches of stone, or alternately stone and' tim- 
ber , so that theie was very little danger from fire 
In the centre of every floor, from top to bottom, 
is the chief room, of no great extent, lound which 
there aie narrow cavities, or recesses foimed by small 
vacuities,mr by a double wall I know not whe- 
ther there be evei more than one fire-place. They 
had not capacity to contain many people, or much 
provision , but their enemies could seldom stay to 
blockade them ; for if they failed m their first attack, 
their next caie was to escape 
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before the courts of justice were opened , and it 
was -not propel to live too 'long upon hospitality, 
howevei liberally imparted 

Of these islands it must be confessed, that they 
have not many allurements, but to the meie lover 
of naked natuie The inhabitants aie thm, provi- 
sions are scarce, and desolation and penury give 
little pleasure 

The people collectively considered aie not few, 
though their numbers are small m pioportion to the 
space which they occupy Mull is said to contain 
,six thousand, and Sky fifteen thousand Of the 
computation respecting Mull, I can give no account, 
but when I doubted the truth of the numbeis attri- 
buted to Sky, one of the ministers exhibited such 
facts as conqueied my incredulity 

Of the proportion which the product of any re- 
gion bears to the people, an estimate is commonly 
made according to the peeumaiy price of the ne- 
cessaries of life, a principle of judgment which is 
never certain, because it supposes, what is far fiom 
truth, that the value of money is always the same, 
and so measures an unknown quantity by an uncei- 
tam standard It is competent enough when the 
markets of the same country, at different times, and 
those times not too distant, are to be compared; 
but of very little use for the puipose of making one 
nation acquainted with the state of another Pro- 
visions, though plentiful, are sold m places of great 
peeumaiy opulence for nominal prices, to which, 
howevei scarce, where gold and silver are yet scarcer, 
they can never be raised. 
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they are, by men who had no money, in countiies 
where the laboureis and aitificers could scarcely be 
fed. The buildings in different parts of the islands 
show their degrees of wealth and power I believe 
that for all the castles which I have seen beyond 
the Tweed, the rums yet remaining of some one of 
those which the English built in Wales, would sup- 
ply materials. 

These castles affoid another evidence that the fic- 
tions of roman tick chivaliy had for their basis the 
real manners of the feudal times, when every lord of a 
seignory lived in Ins hold lawless and unaccount- 
able, with all the licentiousness and insolence of un- 
contested superiority and unprincipled power. The 
*» traveller, whoever lie 1 might be, coming to the for- 
tified habitation of a chieftain, would, probably, 
have been interrogated from the battlements, ad- 
mitted with caution at the gate, introduced to a 
petty monarch, fieice with habitual hostility, and 
vigilant with ignorant suspicion , who, according to 
his general temper, or accidental humour, would 
have seated a strangei as his guest at the table, or 
as a spy confined him in the dungeon 

Lochbuy means the Yellow Lake, which is the 
name given to an inlet of the sea, upon which the 
castle of Mr Maclean stands. The reason of the 
appellation we did not learn. 

We were now to leave the Hebrides, where we 
had spent some weeks with sufficient amusement, 
and where we had amplified our thoughts with new 
scenes of nature, and new modes of life More 
time would have given us a more distinct view, but 
it was necessary that Mr. Boswell should return 
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Fiom Lochbuy we rode a veiy few miles to the 
side of Mull, which faces Scotland, wheie, having 
taken leave of oui kind piotectoi, Su Allan, we em- 
barked m a boat, m which the seat provided for our 
accommodation was a heap of lough brushwood; 
and on the twenty-second of October reposed at a 
toleiable inn on the mam land 

On the next day we began oui journey south- 
waids The weathei was tempestuous For half 
the day the giound was rough, and our horses weie 
still small, Had they lequired much lestraint, we 
might have been 1 educed to difficulties , for I think 
we had amongst us but one bndle We fed the 
pool animals libeially, and they peifoimed their 
journey well In the latter pai t of the day we came 
to a film and smooth road, made by the soldiers, 
on which we tiavelled with great secunty, busied 
with contemplating the scene about us The night 
came on while we had yet a great part of the way 
to go, though not so daik, but that we could discern 
the cataiacts which pouied down the hills on one 
side, and fell into one geneial channel that ran with 
great violence on the other The wind was loud, 
the ram was heavy, and the whistling of the blast, 
the fall of the shower, the lush of the cataracts, 
and the roar of the tonent, made a noblei chorus 
of the rough musick of natuie than it had ever 
been my chance to heai befoi e The streams which 
ran acioss the nay from the hills to the mam cur- 
rent, weie so frequent, that after a while I began 
to count them , and, in ten miles, reckoned fifty- 
five, probably missing some, and having let some 
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Ia the Western Islands there is so little internal 
commerce, that hardly any thing has a known or 
settled rate The price of things brought in, or 
earned out, is to he considered as that of a foreign 
market ; and even this there is some difficulty in 
discovering, because their denominations of quan- 
tity are different from ours , and when there is ig- 
norance on both sides, no appeal can be made to 
a common measure. 

This, however, is not the only impediment The 
Scots, with a vigilance of jealousy which never goes 
to sleep, always suspect that an Englishman despises 
them for their poverty, and to convince him that 
they are not less rich than their neighbours, are 
sure to tell lum a price higher than the true When 
Lesley, two hundred yeais ago, lelated so puncti- 
liously, that a hundred hen eggs, new laid, were 
sold m the islands for a penny, he supposed that 
no inference could possibly follow, but that eggs 
were in great abundance Posterity has since grown 
wiser ; and haring learned, that nominal and real 
value may differ, they now tell no such stories, lest 
the foreigner should happen to collect, not that eggs 
are many, but that pence are few 

Money and wealth have, by the use of commercial 
language, been so long confounded, that they are 
commonly supposed to be the same ; and this pre- 
judice has spread so widely in Scotland, that I know 
not whether I found man or woman, whom I inter- 
rogated concermng payments of money, that could 
surmount the illiberal desire of deceiving me, by 
representing every thing as dearer than it is. 
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Laps not more than Lalf an acre, remarkable for the 
ruins of an old castle, on which the osprey builds 
her annual nest. Had Loch Lomond been in a hap- 
pier climate, it would have been the boast of wealth 
and vanity to own one of the little spots which it 
incloses, and to have employed upon it all the arts 
of embellishment. Rut as it is, the islets, which 
court the gazer at a distance, disgust him at his ap- 
proach, when he finds, instead of soft lawns and 
shady thickets, nothing more than uncultivated rug- 
gedness. 

Where the loch discharges itself into a river called 

O 

the Leven, we passed a night with Air. Smollet, a re- 
lation of doctor Smollet, to whose memory he has 
raised an obelisk on the hank near the house in 
which he was horn. The civility and respect uhich 
we found at every place, it is ungrateful to omit, 
and tedious to repeat. Here ue were met by a 
post-chaise, that conveyed us to Glasgow. 

To describe a city so much frequented as Glas- 
gow, is unnecessary. The prosperity of its com- 
merce appears by the greatness of many private 
bouses, and a general appearance of wealth. It is 
the only episcopal city whose cathedral was left 
standing in the rage of Reformation. It is now di- 
vided into many separate places of worship, which, 
taken all together, compose a great pile, that had 
been some centuries in building, but was never 
finished ; for tbe change of religion intercepted its 
progress, before tbe cross aisle was added, which 
seems essential to a Gothick cathedral 

The college has not had a sufficient share of tbe 
increasing magnificence of the place. The session 
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jjasi before tin 1 } force d theniselvv * upon ray notice, 

At hs*» we came to Invorar), where we found an 
mn, not uni} commodious, but nrtgmnecut. 

The dtUieukus of peregrin Uion were now at nn 
emb Mr. lkwwdl h id the honour of bang known 
to the duke of Argyll*, b) whom v«e were rory 
kindly entertained at in» vplcndnl scat, ami supplied 
with comeuuncio for surveying bt..> spacious park 
and ruing forests 

\fter two days stay at Invent) we proceeded 
southward over Glencoe, a black ami dreary region, 
now wade easily passable b} a rniUt iry road winch 
rises from either end of the glen by an ncebvjt) not 
dangerously steep, but sutUciently laborious. In 
tbc middle, at the top of the lull, is a itat with tlua 
inscription, Hat, anti In, (htinlju!. Stones wore 
placed to mark tlm distances, winch the inhabitants 
base taken away, resolved, they said, to haxe no 
new miles. 

In this rainy season the lulls streamed with water- 
falls, which, crossing the way, formed currents on 
the other side*, that ran m contrary directions ns 
they fell to the north or south of the summit. 
Being, by the favour of the duke, well mounted, l 
went up and down the lull with great convenience. 

From Glencoe we passed through u pleasant 
country to the hanks of Loch Lomond, and were 
received at the house of Sir James Cohjuhoun, who 
is owner of almost all the thirty islands of the loch, 
which we went in a boat next morning to survey, 
d he heaviness of the rain shortened our voyage, but 
we landed on one island planted vvith yew, and 
stocked with deer, nnd on another containing per- 
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ignorance, not inadequate to the pui poses of com- 
mon life, which is, I believe, very widely diffused 
among them, and which, countenanced m general 
by a national combination so invidious, that their 
friends cannot defend it, and actuated m paiticulais 
by a spmt of enterprise, so vigoious, that then ene- 
mies are constiamed to praise it, enables them to 
find, or to make their way to employment, riches, 
and distinction 

From Glasgow we directed our couise to Auchin- 
leck, an estate devolved, through a long senes of 
ancestors, to Mi. Boswell’s father, the present pos- 
sessoi In oui way we found seveial places remaik- 
able enough m themselves, but already described 
by those who viewed them at moie leisure, or with 
much moie skill , and stopped two days at Mr. 
Campbell's, a gentleman married to Mr. Boswell's 
sister 

- Auclnnleck, which signifies a stony field, seems 
not now to have any particular claim to its deno- 
mination It is a distuct geneially level, and suf- 
ficiently feitile, but, like all the Western side of Scot- 
land, incommoded by veiy frequent rain. It was, 
with the lest of the country, generally naked, till 
the piesent possessor finding, by the growth of some 
stately trees neai his old castle, that the ground 
was favouiable enough to timber, adorned it very 
diligently with annual plantations 

Loid Auclnnleck, who is one of the judges of 
Scotland, and theiefoie not wholly at leisure for do- 
mestick business 01 pleasure, has yet found time to 
make improvements m his patrimony He has 
built a house of hewn stone, veiy stately and dura- 
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was begun , for it commences on the tenth of Oc- 
tober, and continues to the tenth of June, but the 
students appeared not numerous, being, I suppose, 
not )et returned from their several homes The 
dnision of the academical j ear into one session, and 
one recess, seems to me better accommodated to 
the piescnt state of life, than that variegation of 
time by terms and vacations, deri\ed from distant 
centuries, m which it was probably convenient, and 
still continued in the English unn crsities. So many 
solid months as the Scotch scheme of education 
joins together, allow and encouiagc apian for each 
part of the year ; but with us, he that has settled 
himself to study m the college is soon tempted into 
the country, and he that has adjusted his life in the 
country, is summoned back to his college. 

Yet when I have allowed to the universities of 
Scotland a more rational distribution of time, I have 
given them, so far as my inquiries have informed 
me, all that they can claim. The students, for the 
most part, go thither boys, and depart before they 
are men ; they carry with them little fundamental 
knowledge, aud therefore the superstructuie cannot 
be lofty. The Grammar-schools are not generally 
well supplied , for the character of a school-master 
being there less honourable than in England, is sel- 
dom accepted by men who ai e capable to adorn it, 
and where the school has been deficient, the college 
can effect little. 

Men bred in the universities of Scotland cannot 
be expected to be often decorated with the splen- 
dours of ornamental erudition, but they obtain a 
mediocrity of knowledge, between learning and 
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half a century piovmcial and lusttck, even to them- 
selves. The great, the learned, the ambitious, and 
the vain, all cultivate the English phiase, and the 
English pronunciation, and m splendid companies 
Scotch is not much heard, except now and then 
from an old lady 

There is one subject of philosophical curiosity to 
be found m Edinburgh, which no othei city has to 
show , a college of the deaf and dumb, who are 
taught to speak, to read, to write, and to practise 
arithmetick, by a gentleman, whose name is Braid- 
wood. The number which attends him is, I think, 
about twelve, which he brings together into a little . 
school, and instructs according to their seveial de- 
giees of proficiency 

I do not mean to mention the instruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been first practised upon the 
son of a constable of Spain, it was after waids cul- 
tivated with much emulation m England, by Wallis 
and Holder, and was lately piofessed by Mi Baker, 
who once flattered me with hopes of seeing his me- 
thod published How far any former teacheis have 
succeeded, it is not easy to know , the improvement 
of Mr. Braidwood’s pupils is wonderful They not 
only speak, write, and understand what is wntten, 
but if he that speaks looks towards them, and mo- 
difies his oigans by distinct and full utterance, they 
know so well what is spoken, that it is an expression 
scarcely figurative to say, they heai with the eye 
That any have attained to the power mentioned by 
Burnet, of feeling sounds, by laying a hand on the 
speaker’s mouth, I know not, but I have seen so 
much, that I can believe more , a single word, 01 a 
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ble, and liasa dvanced tbe value of bis lands with 
great tenderness to his tenants. 

I was, however, less delighted with the elegance 
of the modem mansion, than with the sullen dignity 
of the old castle. I clambered with Mr. Boswell 
among the rums, which affoid striking images of 
ancient life. It is, like other castles, built upon 
a point of lock, and was, I believe, anciently sur- 
rounded with a moat Theie is another rock near 
it, to which the draw-bridge, when it was let down, 
is said to have leached. Here, m the ages of tu- 
mult and lapine, the laird was surprised and killed 
by the neighbouring chief, who perhaps might have 
extinguished the family, had he not in a few days, 
been seized and hanged, together with his sons, by 
Douglas, who came with his foices to the relief of 
Auchinleck 

At no great distance from the house runs a pleas- 
ing brook, by a red rock, out of which has been 
hewn a very agreeable and commodious summer- 
house, at less expense, as lord Auchinleck told me, 
than would have been required to build a room of 
the same dimensions. The rock seems to have no 
more dampness than any other wall. Such oppor- 
tunities of variety it is judicious not to neglect. 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I passed 
some days with men of learning, whose names want 
no advancement from my commemoration, or with 
women of elegance, which perhaps disclaims a pe- 
dant’s praise 

The conversation of the Scots grows every day 
less unpleasing to the English,; their peculiarities 
wear fast away; their dialect is likely to become nr 
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Such are the things which this journey has given 
me an opportunity of seeing, and such are the re- 
flections which that sight has 1 aised Having passed 
my time almost wholly in cities, I may have been 
sui prised by modes of life and appearances of nature, 
that are familiar to men of wider survey and moie 
varied conversation Novelty and ignorance must 
always be reciprocal, and I cannot but be conscious 
that my thoughts on national manners aie the 
thoughts of one who has seen but httle 
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short sentence, I think, may possibly bo so distin- 
guished. . 

It will readily be supposed by those that consider 

this subject, that Mr. Brtudw ood a scholars spell ac 
curately. Orthography is vitiated among such as 
learn first to speak, and then to write, by imperfect 
notions of the relation between letters and vocal 
utterance; but to those students every character h> 
of equal importance ; for letters are to them not 
symbols of names, hut of things ; when they w rite 
they do not represent a sound, but delineate a form. 

This school I visited, and found some of the 
scholars waiting for their master, whom they are 
said to receive at Ins entrance with smiling counte- 
nances and sparkling eyes, delighted with the hope 
of new ideas. One of the young ladies had her 
slate before liei, on which I wrote a question con- 
sisting of three figuies, to be multiplied by two 
figures. She looked upon it, and quivenng her 
fingers in a manner which I thought very pietty, 
hut of which I knew not whether it was art or play, 
multipliedthe sum regulaily in two lines, observing 
the decimal place , but did not add the two lines 
together, probably disdaining so easy an operation. 
-T pointed at the place where the sum total should 
stand, ’and she noted it with such expedition as 
seemed to show that she had it only to write. 

It was pleasing to see ^ne of the most desperate 
of human calamities capable of so much help . what- 
ever enlarges hope, will exalt courage ; after having 
seen the deaf taught anthmetick, who would be 
afraid to cultivate the Hebrides ? 



